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A  SILENT  FRENCH  SAINT/ 

WE  have  put  these  two  volumes  together  not  because  wo 
intend  to  devote  much  space  to  a  review  of  the  genius  or 
brief  life  of  the  accomplislied  author  of  The  CenfaHi\  but 
because  intending  some  notice  of  liis  sister,  tliis  brotlier  and 
sister  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  apart.  The  Jounial  of 
Eugenie  de  Guerin,  lias  for  a  long  time  silently  reproved  us  for 
our  negligence  in  not  introducing  to  our  readers  the  picture  of 
a  mind  and  life  with  which  Protestants  may  be  supposed,  wc 
hope  ignorantly  supposed,  to  have  little  sympathy;  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  much  in  the  journal  will  seem  to  many  of  our  readers 
vain  as  a  rainbow  or  a  fragrance,  an  unsubstantial  and  airv  set 
of  illogical  and  inconsequential  perceptions  and  emotions.  It  is 
of  no  use  attempting  to  reconcile  minds  essentially  difrerent  and 
distinct.  There  is  an  order  of  logical  religion  and  rational  piety 
which  will  always  fail  to  form  any  adequate  estimate  of  the  religion 
of  those  natures  who  live  in  a  kind  of  immediate  vision  ;  wo 
should  be  quite  prepared,  tliercfore,  for  the  anger  of  many  who 
might,  perhaps,  procure  this  affecting  journal  and  express  an 
utter  disappointment  with  it  ;  yet  to  us  it  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  opals  of  a  saintly  heart  ever  committed  to  paper  and 
press.  The  writer,  an  essentially  lovely  creature,  is  beyond  all 
suspicion  in  this.  It  is  very  pathetic  to  know  that,  while  two 
prizes  were  given  by  the  French  Academy  to  these  separate  work.**, 

*1  Journal  of  Eugvnie  de  GiJrin,  Edited  by  G.  S.  Trcbiiticn.  Simpkin, 
^larshall,  &  Co.  ^ 

2.  Alanrice  de  Gin’rin.  Journal,  I^eHer.^,  et  I^ohnrn,  Par  CJ.  S. 
Trebuticn,  et  pnWdes  d  une  Etude  dhogropliique  el  jAttennre. 
Par  M.  Saiute-lieuve  dc  TAcademie  Fraavdse.  Deuxieme 
Edition.  Paris,  Didicr  &  C‘^ 

JCKH. - TOL.  X.  *  * 
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of  three-thousand  franes  each,  the  authors  had  been  for  more  tlian 
fifteen  years  beyond  the  possibility  of  an  affection  by  any  earthly 
praise  or  blame.  The  Journal  of  Eucjcnic  is  as  SNvect,  simph*, 
and  unaffected,  but  as  full  of  grace  and  loveliness,  as  any  vild 
flower  that  ever  cpiictly  compelled  the  love  of  a  passing 
traveller ;  she  was  simply,  to  all  ordinary  eyes,  a  young  French¬ 
woman,  taking  the  place  of  a  deceased  mother  as  the  lover  and 
careful  teiidress  of  her  father;  but  she  loved  her  brother  ^laurice 


with  a  passion  of  extraordinary  intensity;  and  admiration,  and 
most  glowing  hope  mingled  their  colours  in  the  affection.  AVhen 
he  left  home  to  jnirsue  his  career  as  a  student,  she  kept  a  little 
brief  journal  for  his  eyes.  "When  she  passed  through  the  dreadful 
desolation  of  his  death,  during  which  her  tearful  faith  never  gave 
way,  she  kept  up  still  something  of  the  illusion  of  a  journal 
for  several  years,  written  as  if  beneath  the  hope,  for  his  eyes.  It 
is  not  to  be  thought  that  she  at  all  contemplated  any  possibility 
of  publication,  until,  perhaps,  towards  the  close,  when  it  is 
probable  some  things  seemed  likely  to  give  light  to  her  brother’s 
life.  Beyond  that  which  The  Journal  and  some  brief  notices  by 
tlie  editors  of  her  brother’s  remains  afford,  we  have  no  knowledire 
or  account  of  her,  and  nearly  twenty-five  years  have  gone  by  sinc(‘ 
she  died,  and  she  is  now  beginning  to  be  spoken  of.  I'or  our 
part,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  little  volume — for  it  is  very 
small,  but  words  are  not  wasted  in  it — will  prove  to  the  heart 
of  many  a  pious,  world- wearied,  or  family-wearied  Englishwoman 
a  most  healthful  and  helpful  companion.  Jt  may  be  taken  up  at 
any  hour,  and  the  eye  may  open  on  almost  any  page  for  a  little 
bread  of  life  and  wine  of  life.  It  is  like  a  picture  in  a  room,  to 
which,  if  it  be  a  good  and  sacred  picture,  the  eye  travels  again 
and  again,  always  finding  in  it  some  new  feature,  encouraging, 
exalting,  reproving.  AVe  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  the 
most  adequate  estimate,  as  yet  given  in  this  country,  of  both 
brother  and  sister,  is  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  Essays  on  Criticism. 

Languedoc  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Eugenic  dc 
Guerin — the  region  calling  up  to  the  fancy,  visions  more  rich 
and  glowing  than  we  suppose  would  be  justified,  in  fact,  to  a 
wanderer  there.  In  an  old  castle,  apparently  born  of  an  ancient 
stock,  which  had  numbered  amongst  its  ancestors  cardinals, 
knights,  and  troubadours,  but  which  had  degenerated  down  to  a 
j>oor  shadow  of  its  ancient  lame,  so  that  on  his  unproductive 


little  estate,  the  father  farmed,  and  lived  amonsxst  his  vilhu^crs 
and  neighbours  a  life,  whose  beautiful  rustic  freedom  is  quite 
realized  in  many  a  stroke  of  his  daughter’s  pen.  (laillac  was  the 
town  in  the  Jieighbourhood  of  which  stood  the  old  chateau 
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with  its  little  village  of  La  Cayla,  lonely — separated  from 
communion  with  the  town,  so  that  the  simplest  circumstance 
became  an  event  ;  and  it  is  the  power  to  note  simple  circum¬ 
stances,  and  togivc  to  them  a  sweet,  tender,  spiritual  significance, 
wliich  imparts  a  charm  to  the  journal  of  the  young  housewife. 
Tlic  flight  of  a  crow,  the  visit  of  a  beggar,  the  succession  of 
every  individualized  scene,  found  then*  way  to  the  sweet  but 
compacting  pen.  Eugmiie  was  born  in  1805,  her  brotlier, 
Maurice,  was  born  six  years  afterwards,  in  1811.  In  one  of  the 
most  tender  passages  of  the  journal,  liis  sister  commemorates  her 
memory  of  his  birth,  her  watclifuliiess  over  his  infancy,  and  lier 
last  affectionate  ministrations  after  his  death.  She  went  to  Paris 
and  brought  him  back  by  slow  stages,  that  he  miglit  die  at 
home.  She  says  :  — 

I  saw  his  coffin  in  the  very  spot  in  tho  very  room  where  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  as  a  child  to  have  seen  his  cradle,  when  they  brought  me  back  from 
Gaillac,  where  I  was  staying,  for  his  baptism.  That  baptism  was  a 
gay  one,  a  perfect  festival,  much  more  than  that  of  any  of  tho  rest  of 
us ;  markedly  different,  indeed — 1  amused  myself  a  great  deal,  and  went 
back  the  next  day,  very  fond  of  the  little  new-born  infant.  I  was 
then  five,  and  two  years  later  I  returned,  bringing  him  a  frock  that  J 
had  made  him.  I  put  it  on  liim,  and  led  liim  by  the  hand  along  the 
northern  enclosure,  whore  he  took  a  few  steps  alone,  his  lirst,  which 
Iran  off  very  joyously  to  announce  to  my  mother — *‘^Iaurice  has 
walked  alone !  ”  llemcmbranccs  which  come  to  me  now  all  steeped  in 
tears. 


From  the  mother  the  children  inherited  consumption,  and  the 
fire  of  genius  and  emotion  did  'not  tend  to  enfeeble  the  power  of 
the  insidious  disease.  Little  touches  occur  showing  the  life  of 
free  happy  liberty  the  children  had  together  among  their  native 
woods.  Then  Maurice  left  the  scanty  library  of  Le  Cayla  and  bc^mn 
his  studies  at  Toulouse,  where  he  made  so  much  progress  tliat 
the  Bishops  of  Toulouse  and  llouen  bothMesired  to  superintend 
his  further  education,  and  by  a  course  of  clerical  study  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  the  Church  ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  disciples,  to 
the  sadness  of  his  sister,  the  Abbe  Lamennais  gathered  round  him 
at  La  Chenaie  in  Brittany.  He,  it  w\as  to  be  expected,  Avould  have 
to  meet  the  varieties  of  mental  difTiculty  and  sceptical  thought ; 
also  he  fell  in  love  w'ith  l.ouise  de  Brayiie,  an  intimate  friend  of 
his  sister,  and  love  and  doubt  alike'  uiis(*ttled  him,  and  the* 
clerical  resolves  were  C[uite  ])iit  aside.  J’ull  e>t  excltenu'iit  the 
excitement  of  thought,  the  excitement  of  lir(*  as  well — one  o(  a 
cluster  of  Iriends,  Jaicordaire,  CerlxT,  (’azales,  .Marzan,  men 
who  have  all  become  long  since  well-known — the  bold,  imagina- 
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live,  perhaps  darinir,  character  of  ^laurlcc  contrasts  with  the 
quiet  homely  virtues,  and  dove-like  tenderness  and  solicitude  of 
Ills  sister, — full  of  anxieties  for  the  spiritual  well-being,  the  mental 
and  the  moral  rectitude  of  her  brother,  her  life  at  home  seemed, 
after  all  its  natural  household  duties  were  performed,  to  exist  for 
him.  We  like  to  notice  that  this  high-born  lady,  the  descen¬ 
dant  of  an  illustrious  line,  never  says  a  word  about  those  senti¬ 
mental  prides  ;  though  we  more  than  presume  them  to  have 
been  in  her  ;  a  refined  and  most  beautiful  nature,  it  was,  we 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  homely  duties  were  so  easy  to  her. 
“  Inc  needle  suits  me  better  than  the  pen,”  she  says  :  “  I  return 
“  to  it.”  She  was  no  “  blue-stocking,”  and  had  not  the  remotest 
notion  that  any  literary  gifts  were  in  her.  The  advent  of  a  new 
])ook  was  a  groat  event,  nor  does  she  seem  to  have  read  many,  only 
those  she  did  read,  she  seems  to  have  made  hers  indeed.  Little 
fiction,  beside  that  of  Scott,  her  great  favourite  of  such  writers ; 
St.  Augustine^s  Confessions,  and  Bossuet,  and  ^lassillon,  but 
tliose  were  her  eompanions.  Shakespeare  and  Scott  for  the  firc- 
ride-roading  with  her  father  in  the  lonely  old  chateau  ;  others 
more  sacred  in  her  own  lonely,  but  beloved,  room.  This  slie 
turned  at  her  will  into  a  church,  as  in  the  following  picture, 
winch  we  trust  our  readers  will  not  be  Protestants  so  severe  as' to 
l)c  unable  to  admire.  Apologizing  to  her  brother  for  some 
details,  she  says  : — 

It  would  be  better  to  speak  of  Jean  Tamisier,  who,  seated  near  the 
porch,  n'lated  to  me  some  of  his  adventures  in  his  rounds.  I  thanked 
iiim  for  it  by  a  p:lass  of  wine  which  will  give  him  a  fresh  How  of 
words,  as  well  as  legs  to  reach  his  sleeping-place  to-night.  2%m  I  read 
(I  sermon  ;  tiot  being  able  to  go  and  hear  onCf  I  make  my  Utile  room  a 
church,  where,  methinks,  1  can  find  God,  and  without  any  disturbing 
rauses.  When  I  liave  prayed  I  retlect,  when  T  have  meditated  I  read, 
then  sometimes  1  write,  and  all  this  goes  on  before  a  little  cross  on  the 
table  as  before  an  altar;  below  is  the  drawer  which  holds  my  letters, 
my  relies. 

Wc  fancy  few  of  our  fine  ladies  would  like  to  defile  their  fair 
fingers  as  she  defiled  hers.  She  tells  how,  when  the  spirit  of 
reverie  was  too  much  upon  her,  she  would  say,  “  Come,  my  poor 
“soul,  return  to  the  things  of  this  world.”  She  tells  of  taking 
uj>  her  spinning-wheel,  or  a  saucepan,  or  a  book  ;  then  going 
<^ut  to  milk  one  of  her  ewes  ;  u]>on  which  she  savs  to  her  l^rotbcr, 
“  (Ml,  what  good  milk,  1  should  like  to  make  thee  taste  it.  ^ly 
*•  dear,  how  many  enjoyments  thou  missest  by  not  being  here!’ 

Again :  “A  mingled  life — Martha  and  Mary.  After  mass,  which 
‘‘  1  heard,  thi.-  being  the  anniversary  of  our  grandmother’s  death,  I 
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“set  myself  down  to  sewing  some  kitchen-aprons,  and  mcndiiiLC 
“Erembcrts  trowsers  ;  all  this  blent  with  reading  of  dillerent 
“  kinds,  history  and  poetry  ;  that  Greek  poetry  oi'  Andre 
“Chenier,  whose  ‘Beggar’  and  ‘  Sick  Man,^  I  Hke.”  When 
washing  her  own  gown,  she  relieved  the  labours  by  sunny 
thoughts  : — 

Evening,  at  twilight.  I  write  with  a  cool  liand,  having  just  re¬ 
turned  from  washing  my  gown  in  the  brook.  It  is  pleasant  to  wash 
there,  to  watch  the  passing-by  of  tish,  wavelets,  blades  of  grass,  leaves, 
scattered  ilowers ;  to  follow  all  that,  and  I  know  not  what  besides, 
down  the  current.  So  many  things  occur  to  the  washerwoman  who 
knows  how  to  read  the  secrets  of  the  brook.  It  is  the  bath  of  little 
birds,  the  mirror  of  heaven,  the  image  of  life,  a  running  roadf  the  font 
of  baptism  ! 


Or,  she  writes  in  another  mood  ;  “  To-day  mending  up  old  linen 
“  wearied  me  ;  neither  heart  nor  mind  were  in  my  w'ork.  I 
“  kept  gloomily  thinking  of  thee.  Alas !  we  have  received  your 

“  letters  of  bad  tidin  rrg/’ 

11*^ 

Here  IS  a  pretty  little  farm-house  picture,  by  the  kitchen  fire 
with  the  servants: — 

I  must  briefly  note  an  excellent  supper  that  Tapa,  Mi  mi,  and  I  have 
just  made,  by  the  kitchen  lire,  upon  the  servant’s  soup,  boiled  potatoes, 
and  [a  cake  that  1  baked  yesterday  in  the  oven  with  the  bread.  We 
had  no  one  to  wait  on  us  but  our  dogs.  Lion,  Wolf,  and  Trilby,  who, 
as  it  behoved  them,  licked  up  the  crumbs.  All  our  people  are  at 
church,  at  the  catechising  wliich  goes  on  every  evening  preparatory'  to 
the  confirmation.  This  meal  in  the  chimney-corner,  surrounded  by 
dogs  and  cats — this  tray,  put  on  the  logs  of  wood,  was  charming. 
Nothing  w'as  wanted  to  make  it  perfect  but  the  cricket’s  chirp  and 
thee.  Have  I  not  chattered  enough  to-day  ? 


Thus  as  our  teacher  says,  while 


“The  lonely  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars, 

The  charities  that  heal  and  soothe  and  bless, 
Lie  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man  like  Ilowers." 


“  There  is  a  great  wealth,  whole  mines  of  beautiful  noetry  in 
the  mind  of  the  young  Frenchwoman  when  she  first  begins  to 
It  is  all  such  beautiful  writing,  and  yet  there  is  no  fine 


write. 


writing, — household  things,  pieces  of  furniture  are  set  like  sweet 
little  poems  in  two  or  three  lines,  i.et  us  .ndcct  a  fe^y.  Jleiti 
she  has  been  sewing  a  sheet,  and  it  suggests  to  her  this,  in  which 
she  flics  from  subtle  questions  on  the  origin  of  evil,  to  her  nlnible 
needle  : — 
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SEWING  A  SHEET. 

But  this  is  to  extensive  a  subject  for  me,  this  chapter  of  the  science 
of  enl.  I  would  rather  record  that  I  have  been  sewing  a  sheet,  and 
have  sewn  several  things  into  my  seam.  A  sheet  is  favourable  to 
meditation :  how  many  it  is  destined  to  cover,  and  what  difterent 
kinds  of  slumber — perhaps  that  of  the  grave.  \N4io  knows  whether  it 
may  not  be  my  winding-sheet?  if  these  stitches  of  mine  may  not  be 
unstitched  by  the  worms  ? 

The  venerable  old  house-clock  strikes  its  last  of  the  year  1834, 
while  she  was  writing  her  journal  : — 

THE  OLD  CLOCK  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  hour  strikes,  the  last  that  I  shall  hear  while  writing  to  thee. 
1  would  have  it  interminable,  like  all  that  gives  pleasure.  Jlotv  mantj 
hours  have  sounded  from  that  old  clock,  that  dear  piece  of  furniture  that 
has  seen  so  many  of  us  pass,  without  ever  going  away  ;  as  it  were  a  kind 
of  eternity  /  1  am  fond  of  it,  because  it  has  st  uck  all  the  hours  of  my 

life,  the  fairest  ones  when  I  did  not  listen  to  them  .  I  can  remember  that 
my  crib  stood  at  its  foot,  and  I  used  to  amuse  myself  in  watching  the 
hands  move.  Time  amuses  us  then  ;  I  was  four  years  old.  They  are 
reading  ])retty  things  in  the  parlour.  My  lamp  is  going  out ;  1  leave 
thee.  Thus  ends  my  year  beside  a  dying  lamp. 

A  similar  s\vcet  vein  of  pathos  meets  us  in  the  simple  event  of 
tlie  putting  down  a  new  hearthstone  in  the  kitchen: — 

THE  NEW  HEAETHSIONE. 

Ttli. — To-day  a  new  hearthstone  has  becu  placed  in  the  kitchen.  1 
have  just  been  standing  upon  it,  and  I  note  down  here  this  sort  of 
consecration  of  the  stone  of  which  the  stone  will  retain  no  trace.  It  is 
an  event  here,  this  stone,  somewhat  like  a  new  altar  in  a  church.  Every 
one  goes  to  sec  it,  and  hopes  to  pass  pleasant  hours  and  a  long  life  before 
this  hearth  of  the  house  (for  all  gather  there,  masters  and  servants).  But 
who  can  tell  ?....!  myself  shall  perhaps  be  the  first  to  leave.  My 
mother  departed  early,  and  they  say  that  1  am  like  her. 

THE  610 nr  01-  A  LATCH. 

Louise  tells  me  that  1  ciin  lind  much  to  say  where  others  could  see 
nothing  at  all.  Louk,’^  she  said,  **  yon  could  say  a  hundred  things 
about  this' — the  latch  of  the  door  that  she  was  lilting  in  going  away. 
Assuredly  one  would  have  a  good  deal  to  say  and  think  about  that  bit 
ol  iron  that  so  many  hands  have  touched,  which  has  been  raised  with  so 
many  dilferent  emotions,  under  so  many’  glances,  so  many  men,  days, 
and  years.  Oh,  the  history  of  a  latch  xcould  he  a  long  one  indeed  ! 

Such  extracts  as  these  will  show  to  our  readers  how  this  pious 
heart  touched  every  simple  thing  wltli  a  spirit  of  reverie  and 
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reverence.  Pictures  started  out  to  her  eyes  from  every  object  un- 
descried  and  unintended  by  otliers  ;  Christs,  llowers,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  things  in  the  tapestry  of  her  bedroom;  it  seemed  to  her 
accidental,  but  by  a  law  in  her  own  nature,  all  things  seemed 
to  assume  beautiful  shadows  and  shapes.  “  4'he  beautiful  is  not 
“what  one  seeks,’*  she  says,  “  but  what  one  meets  with.”  Was 
she,  then,  merely  a  sentimental  seer  of  fancies  ?  We  think  not, 
ever  and  again  come  up  the  clearest  pieces  of  common-sense,  and 
sometimes  the  sudden  glancings  into  the  most  dark  and  dillicult 
topics.  Wc  sec  how  they  were  there,  but  she  hastens  away  and 
Hies  from  some  dark,  scaring,  philosophic  thought,  to  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  prayer.  Her  father  reading  an  old  uninteresting-looking 
volume  on  a  rainy  day,  she  says: — 

There  he  is,  as  it  were,  in  prison,  turning  over  from  time  to  lime  an 
old  histoiy  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  a  very  opiate,  most  drowsy  reading, 
which  made  mo  run  away  the  moment  I  touched  the  volume.  Only 
think !  I  stumbled  upon  the  “  Theology  of  Being.”  1  sliut  it  up  at 
once.  1  fancied  I  was  looking  down  a  well,  a  well  without  water ;  a 
darksome  void  has  always  frightened  me.  There  are,  however,  some 
profundities  that  1  delight  in,  as  for  instance,  “  The  Existence  of  God,” 
by  Eenclon. 

Here  to  us  seems  tlie  fine  l)racing  activity  of  a  thoroughly 
hcaltliy  nature.  See,  she  hud  as  many  (piestions  in  her  far-oll* 
\  eiulean  chateau,  as  we  liavc,  reader! 

In  my  solitude  to-day  I  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  hunt 
among  my  papers,  to  look  over  my  old  memoranda,  my  writings,  my 
former  thoughts  of  various  kinds.  I  saw  some  that  were  good,  that  is, 
rational ;  some  pious,  some  exaggerated,  absurd,  like  this.  “  If  1 
dared,  I  should  ask  God  why  1  am  in  this  world  }  What  do  I  in  it ; 
what  have  I  to  do  ?  1  know  not.  My  days  pass  uselessly  by,  hence 
I  do  not  regret  them.  .  .  If  I  could  but  do  myself  or  any  one  else  good 
for  one  moment  only  in  the  course  of  the  day  !  ”  Why,  good  lieavcns, 
nothing  was  easier ;  I  had  only  to  take  a  glass  of  water,  and  give  it  to  a 
poor  man !  This  is  how  depression  leads  us  into  extravagance  ;  makes  us 
say.  Wherefore  lifcy  since  life  ivcaries  me?  Wherefore  duties,  since  they 
trciyh  upon  me?  Ulierefore  a  heart,  a  soul?  Wherefores  without  end,  wc 
can  do  nothing,  will  nothing?  We  neglect  ourselves,  weep  and  are 
wretched,  shut  ourselves  up ;  and  the  devil,  who  sees  us  thus  alone, 
comes  to  divert  us  with  all  his  seductions.  Then,  when  these  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  suicide  still  remains.  Heavens  !  what  an  end,  what  madness, 
and  how  it  gains  ground  every  day,  even  in  the  country.  A  young 
peasant  of  Bleys,  well  off,  and  loved  by  his  parents,  killed  himself  out  of 
melancholy.  Everything  wearied  him,  life  above  all.  He  was  religious, 
but  not  enough  so  to  conquer  a  passion.  God  alone  can  give  us  strengtli 
and  resolution  in  this  terrible  conllict,  and,  however  wcak  and  small  w’c 
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be,  with  Ills  aid  one  can  at  length  hold  the  giant  down  beneath  one’s 
knees.  But  for  that  we  must  pray ;  pray  much,  as  Jesus  Christ  has 
taught  us  to  do,  crying,  Our  Father  !  ’’  This  fiilial  cry  touches  the 
heart  of  God,  and  always  obtains  us  some  blessing.  My  friend,  I  long 
to  sec  thee  pray  like  a  good  child  of  God’s.  What  would  it  cost  thee? 
Thy  spirit  is  naturally  loving,  and  what  is  prayer  but  love,  a  love  that 
gushes  out  from  the  soul,  as  water  from  the  fountain. 

Sweet,  healthful,  and  uncomplaining,  as  the  journal  is,  the 
reader  must  be  very  shallow  in  feeling,  who  does  not  perceive 
that  there  is  in  it  the  story  of  a  heart  grinding  frequently  upon 
itself.  She  had,  probably,  very  few  friendships  with  those  of 
her  own  sex  ;  she  expresses  what  most  men  have  felt,  whether 
many  w’oinen  have  felt  the  sentiment  or  not. 


I  always  desired  a  strong  friendship,  such  as  death  only  could  over¬ 
throw  ;  a  joy  and  a  grief,  alas !  that  1  had  in  Maurice.  No  woman 
ever  could,  or  ever  can  take  his  place ;  no  w^oman,  how'ever  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  could  bring  to  me  the  same  similarity  of  intelligence  and 
of  tastes;  a  relation  so  large,  so  whole,  so  frmly  fixed.  There  seems 
noth i H[f  ji. red ^  nothinj  lastimj^  nothing  viUd  in  the  feelings  of  women  for 
inch  other ;  their  ninttod  attnchnients  are  onlg  prettg  little  hands  ig'  ribbon. 
/  observe  these  slightlg-built  attachnients  among  all  circles  of  female 
friends;  but  must  I  amcludc  that  women  are  incapable  of  loving  each 
other  in  another  wag  ?  1  do  not  know  any  instance  of  it  now,  or  even 

in  history. 


A  young  woman  too  refined,  and,  probably  too  conscious  of  what 
was  owing  to  herself  and  to  her  ancestry,  to  permit  of  intermarriage 
withthe  bourgeois,  and  too  poor  to  be  an  object  of  attraction  to  any 
noble  families,  her  equals,  or,  perhaps,  her  inferiors  in  tlic 
possession  of  the  vanity  of  birth;  with  no  worldly  external  life  to 
draw  out  her  feelings  and  dissipate  them  from  herself,  no  occa¬ 
sional  visits  to  I’aris  or  the  great  cities.  She  seems  never  to  have 
visited  I’aris  but  once  in  her  life,  upon  the  occasion  of  her  brother  s 
marriage,  and  its  gorgeous  churches  so  far  from  much  fascina- 
ting,  seem  rather  to  have  turned  her  heart  only  more  lovingly  to 
her  own  simple  village  service.  Thus  living  on  without  the  ordi¬ 
nary  life  of  anticipations  and  memories,  which  arc  an  innocent 
food  to  the  heart,  although  partaking  somewhat  ol  a  life  m 
the  w’orld,  the  heart  of  the  w'oman  was  constantly  feeding  on 
itself,  or  finding  luel  for  her  emotions  in  reading,  bortunatcly, 
perhaps,  for  the  poor  heart,  books,  as  w^e  have  seen,  for  the 
most  part  ohl,  few  of  exciting  material,  came  near  to  her  humble 
library.  Shakespeare  w’as  to  her  innocent  and  healthful,  as, 
indeed,  we  have  ever  been  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how'  he  could 
be  otherwise  to  nnv  creature.  Madame  dc  Staid,  indeed,  w’as  read, 
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but  with  no  airectlon.  Kugonie  saw  in  licr  only  “a  woman 
“always  mounting  the  pulpit  to  preach  right,  and  always  doing 
“  wrong.”  Victor  Hugo’s  most  matchless  works,  of  course,  she 
could  not  read,  they  were  unpublished.  She  hesitated  long 
whether  she  should  permit  herself  the  acquaintance  of  Notie 
Dame,  which  had  arrived  at  the  old  chateau  from  the  library  of 
a  neighbouring  town,  and  at  last  decided,  in  language  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  illustrious  author,  “  that  she  might  meet  the 
“  devil  without  making  him  a  friend.”  8o  strong  and  appreciative 
were  the  admirations  excited  in  her,  that  one  cannot  but  wish 
she  might  have  had  the  opportunities  furnished  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  yet  greater  works  of  the  author.  All  these  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  moral  history  combine  to  show  us,  how  in  a  nature 
so  healthful,  innocent  and  pure,  arose,  nevertheless,  those  (questions 
which  a  woman  is  supposed  to  be  very  naughty,  if  she  permits 
herself  to  sunnise  about  at  all;  for  it  is  a  very  interesting  cir¬ 
cumstance  ill  the  natural  history  of  souls,  that,  while  to  men  is 
conceded  the  right  to  pry  into  all  sorts  of  occult,  and  forbidden 
things,  a  Avoniaii  is  supposed  to  lose  caste,  purity,  and  her  own 
character,  if  she  dare  to  ask  any  questions  either  of  history, 
circumstance,  or  nature.  The  chapter  of  ichevefores,  we  have 
quoted  above,  shows  that  Eugenie  was  not  (exempted  from  the 
aw’e  and  wondering  of  thoughtful  mortals,  and,  perhaps,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  impression  produced  in  the  reading  of  her  journal,  will  be 
that  it  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  quoted  so  often  as 
to  become  hackneyed  ;  how  many 

“  Flowers  arc  born  to  blush  unseen.’* 


We  shall  not  quote  the  following  line,  the  “  W’aste  of  sw^eetness,” 
We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  but  it  may  be  thought  that  many 
millions  of  women  have  felt  thus,  and  lived  thus.  Novelists, 
many  of  them,  have  that  healthfulness  and  truth  about  them, 
that  some  true,  fine,  rich  character  of  a  woman  appears,  whose 
wealth  of  observation,  sweet  completeness  of  endurance,  and  briglit 
fertility  of  fancy,  strike  the  reader  as  at  first  improbable,  until 
he  chances  to  remember  that  he  has  known  more,  perhaps,  than 
one  such  ^voman  ;  that  it  he  had  noted  attentively,  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  known  many ;  not  journal-keeping  persons,  perhaps ; 
lor  with  all  our  admiration  of  this  before  us,  and  belief  that  It 
''vill  be  a  very  useful  book,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the 
chief  end  of  woman  is  to  keep  journals,  or  for  that  matter,  the 
chici  end  of  man  either.  Perhaps,  few  natures  can  k(‘ep  a  journal, 
either  consciously  for  other  eyes,  or  in  simple  unconsciousness  for 
their  own,  without  sullering  a  little  in  their  moral  natures  in 
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conscaucncc.  But  in  many  a  lonely  farm  retreat,  in  many  a 
retired  village  mansion,  in  many  a  city  street,  lives  altogether 
unknown,  her  existence  quite  unsuspected,  the  daughter,  wife, 
sister,  regarded  as  quite  of  the  inferior  sex  by  her  strong  com¬ 
panion  of  the  household.  Thus  many  a  woman  lives  ;  the  heavy 
storul  mortal  by  her  side  little  thinks  wdiat  things  pass  through 
her  heart  and  mind,  she  has  learned  quietly  to  journalize  without 
pen  and  ink  and  paper,  and  sees  allecticnately,  a  number  of  bins 
and  w'eaknesses  and  failures,  wdiere  the  man  only  sees  his 
strength — wdiat  books,  wdiat  journals  might  be  opened,  miglit  be 
j)ublished  of  w’oineifs  hearts !  We  are  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  re¬ 
gard  this  book  as  so  remarkable,  except  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  re¬ 
cord,  and  it  is  a  publication ;  such  records  have  been  perliaps  made 
a  thousand  times,  exist  perhaps  in  manuscript,  undetected,  in  old 
libraries.  Such  feelings  w’c  may  be  sure  have  existed, — woman 
lives  such  a  life  ;  man  is  not  much  concerned  w’ith  the  things  of 
the  conseience  or  the  soul  ;  his  religion  is  not  much  a  matter  of 
thought  to  him,  he  goes  out  from  home,  and  buys  and  sells — 
and  acliieves  his  piece  of  w'ork, — usually  a  coarse  piece  of  work 
enough, — very  necessary,  but  very  material.  I'lie  fine  in^trumcnt 
of  woman’s  nature  is  j)erfccted  dilferently ;  frequently,  in  narrow¬ 
ness  of  feeling,  but  in  intensity  the  chords  so  finely  strung,  to 
fear  and  wonder  and  hope  with  silent  and  not  profuse  tears ; 
often  beneath  bitter  injuries  and  cruel  injustice,  from  which  she 
takes  shelter  in  some  religious  Ihuhel  or  other — Catholic  or  Tro- 
testant,  Anglican  or  Oissenting — her  allurement,  her  consolation. 
We  do  not  say  this  is  the  average  life  of  woman,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual.  It  would  not  be  rare  if  the  records  of  a  womaifs 
heart  were  consciously  jotted  down  to  find  a  story  richly  interest¬ 
ing.  A  man’s  would  very  seldom  go  beyond  the  coarse  narra¬ 
tive  of  seltish  business  or,  yet  more  selfish  pleasure. 

'fhe  ch  arm  of  this  journal  consists  much  in  this,  that  it  is  really 
a  journal ;  as  w’c  were  reading  it  we  recalled  the  work  which  most 
instantly  suggests  itself  in  comparison,  and  it  is  the  journal  ot  a 
man,  that  of  »Iohn  I'oster;  but  it  is  rather  the  jotting  down  ol 
analogies,  fancies,  and  thoughts  ;  life  as  a  stream,  life  as  circum¬ 
stance  has  very  little  place  in  it  ;  it  is,  in  truth,  terrible  as  a 
spectre  in  some  of  its  pages;  and  while  we  read,  we  almost  tremble 
as  the  writer  imaudued  he  should  do,  if  into  his  room  a  izhost 
walked, aiivl,  sitting  down,  fixed  upon  him  the  steady  glare  ot  its 
eves.  Both  iv>urnals  wore  written  in  the  countrv;  both  beneath 
the  iutluence  ot  strong  internal  character;  but  in  that  of  the  old 
man,  there  is  only  the  speculation  of  far-searching  eyes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  love  the  glance  upon  the  more  morbid  and  even  rcptil- 
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sive  scenes,  and  suggestions  of  life,  with  no  very  strong  animating 
faith,  and  the  record  of  lonely  duties.  In  the  record  of  tlic  wo¬ 
man  tliere  is  the  journal  of  the  heart  ;  it  could  go  out  to  glooms, 
and  fears;  it  is  well  capable  of  agonies  and  (picstionings;  but  the 
heart  feels  it  will  not  do  to  allow  these  their  sway,  and  it  walks 
ever  in  the  light,  although  it  may  be  often  the  light  rather  of  a 
Lapland  night  than  the  glory  of  a  clear  day  : — 

To-day  I  am  full  of  deep  regrets  for  the  loss  of  a  peasant,  old  Kosc 
Durel,  who  is  just  dead ;  a  truly  holy  Christian  woman  in  all  evangelical 
simplicity.  Jlers  was  a  life  of  faith  ;  her  faith  was  that  humble  belief 
V'ithout  hoohy  without  aufhimj ;  that  ancient^  primitive  belief  that  the. 
author  of  the  ^Imitation  ’  thus  praises  :  “A  humble  peasant  who  serves 
God  is  certainly  far  superior  to  the  i)roud  philosoplier  who  contemplates 
the  course  of  the  stars  and  neglects  himself.’^  In  fact,  one  found  in 
Rose  a  singular  superiority  of  virtue  and  feeling,  something  higher  than 
the  highest  education,  and  wdien  one  considered  the  scope  of  such  a  soul, 
and  the  little  external  impulse  it  had  received,  could  one  help  saying 
that  God  alone  raised  it  thus  ? 


Thus  the  stream  of  her  simple  piety  ilow’ed  on,  and  ifwc 
doubt  her  verdict  when  she  says,  “how  much  bettor  a  rosary  than 
“  a  book,  in  the  pocket  of  a  labourer,”  there  are  other  things  we 
cannot  doubt.  “These  thcoloi^ical  heights  do  not  suit  me,”  she 
says;  but  then  again,  what  a  mingling  often  of  simjdicity,  and 

the  insight  of  wisdom  in  such  aphorisms  as  the  iollowing  : — 

0 

The  faith  of  Christianity  does  not  explain  all,  but  it  heals  all  wounds. 


rUAYLK. 

AVc  must  say  Our  l\dhcr ! — that  childlike  appeal  touelios  the  very 
heart  of  God,  and  always  brings  down  some  blessing.  3Iy  friend,  1 
would  have  thee  instant  in  prayer.  AVhat,  indeed,  is  prayer,  but  love 
— love  with  a  wanty  and  which  asks  of  God,  the  >Source  of  all  good? 

rAiTii. 

Puithj  that  subaiartce  of  ivhat  u'e  hops  fvt'y  that  evidence  oj  things  not 
seen.  Blessed  arc  they  that  believe !  How  1  would  that  all  might 
believe,  how  I  desire  this !  and  that  these  adorable  mysteries  were 
adored  by  all  men  !  Bevealed  truths  have  the  })ro})erty  of  abysses,  they 
are  fathomless  and  dark,  this  itiswdiieh  makes  the  merit  of  faith.  But 
we  are  led  to  them  by  sure  and  luminous  roads,  by  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  witnesses  to  that  Word. 

THE  FAITH  OF  THE  lU'ASOK  AND  THE  HEAIlT. 

Yours  to-day  did  not  grieve  me  too  much.  You  seem  less  depressed 
than  usual,  and  that  expression,  I  atn  sovutimss  religious  through  tny 
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reason^  gave  me  pleasure.  Let  us  hope  the  faith  of  the  heart  may  come 
by  and  by ;  the  belief  of  feeling  will  yet,  perhaps,  be  yours.  It  is  an 
effect  of  grace,  and  it  is  implored  for  you.  Two  hundred  leagues  away 
from  Paris,  in  a  desert,  a  soul  is  asking  God  for  the  salvation  of  another 
soul.  The  affections  which  come  down  to  us  from  heaven,  and  return 
thither,  are  very  strong.  Charity  would  lift  a  vrorld  for  the  sake  of  one 
of  its  elect. 


ASCETIC  PIETY. 


Put  in  spite  of  this,  for  many  people  the  ^  Lives  of  the  Saints  ’  do 
seem  to  me  dangerous  reading.  1  should  not  recommend  them  to  a 
young  girl,  nor  even  to  some  wlio  are  not  young,  llooks  have  so  much 
])Ower  over  the  heart,  which  sometimes  goes  astray  even  from  piety. 
Alas!  what  an  example  of  this  we  have  seen  in  poor  C.  .  .  .  How 

much  care  should  be  taken  of  a  young  person,  of  her  books,  her  pen, 
her  companions,  her  devotions.  All  these  require  the  tender  watchful¬ 
ness  of  a  mother.  If  I  had  had  mine,  I  can  recall  much  1  used  to  do 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  which  she  would  not  have  allowed.  I  would 
have  done  anything  in  God’s  name,  would  have  flung  myself  into  a 
furnace  ;  and  certainly  the  good  God  did  not  require  that :  lie  does  not 
will  the  harm  done  to  one’s  health  by  that  ardent  but  mistaken  piety 
which,  while  destroying  the  body,  often  leaves  many  defects  of  charackr 
untouched.  Accordingly,  St.  Francis  of  Sales  used  to  say  to  the  nuns 
who  asked  his  leave  to  walk  barefoot,  ‘‘  Change  your  heads,  and  keep 
your  shoes.” 


IIEAUTV  AND  ORDER. 


Everything^  harmonizes  in  nature ;  secret  relations  unite  the  eagle 
and  the  blade  of  grass  j  and  the  angels  and  ourselves  in  the  order  of 
mind. 


THE  MARTYRS. 

At  nighty  with  my  feet  in  a  footbath. — In  this  rather  too  hot  water, 
I  am  thinking  of  the  martyrs ;  of  what  those  baths  of  pitch,  oil,  or 
boiling  water,  into  which  the)’  were  plunged,  must  have  been.  AV  bat 
men !  Were  they  really  of  our  nature  ?  Can  one  believe  it,  when  one 
feels  so  acutely  the  least  touch  of  pain — a  spark,  a  drop  of  water  ?  when 
one  cries  out,  and  draws  back  as  I  have  just  been  doing  ?  What  should 
I  have  done  in  Plandina’s  place?  My  God  !  doubtless  as  she  did,  lor 
faith  renders  us  superhuman,  and  I  think  I  do  truly  believe. 


CREDULITY. 

Where  faith  disappears,  credulity  abounds. 


IGNOIUNCE  AND  SIN. 


T  am  rather  fond  of  teaching  little  children,  and  of  making  them  say 
their  catechism.  It  is  a  pleasure,  and  even  a  duty,  to  instruct  these 
poor  Christians.  We  may  continually  act  the  part  of  missionaries  in 
our  country  districts ;  and  I  doubt  that  the  savages  themselves  can 
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know  less  in  the  matter  of  religion  than  certain  of  our  peasants.  Our 
cook,  Marianne,  contused  cochons  (pigs)  with  the  commandments;  an¬ 
other  thought  that  to  work  out  one’s  salvation  {saint)  was  to  salute  one¬ 
self;  and  a  hundred  other  pitiable  absurdities.  Ilut  God  is  merciful, 
and  it  is  not  exactly  ignorance  that  He  will  punisli.  We  ought  to  bo 
far  more  alarmed  about  men  of  genius  who  go  astray,  about  those  w  ho 
know  the  law  and  will  not  keep  it,  about  those  blind  ones  who  close 
their  eyes  against  the  daylight.  Oh,  how  all  these  move  me  to  com¬ 
passion!  how  much  to  be  pitied  they  are  !  One  sees  their  fate  in  the 
parable  of  the  vine  and  the  barren  fig-tree.  I  would  w’rito  it  out,  but 
you  know  it. 

GOP  A\P  THE  SOUL. 

God  alone  can  console.  To  the  heart  when  it  is  sad,  human  props, 
that  bend  beneath  its  w’eight  of  sadness,  will  not  suffice.  This  reed 
must  have  better  supports  than  other  reeds.  Oh  !  how'  well  Jesus  has 
said,  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden.’* 

HAD  rnEACIIING. 

"When  there  is  serenity  within,  wdiat  matters  the  rest  ?  I  went  to 
Lontin,  where  I  heard  very  bad  preaching,  as  1  thought.  That  b(‘autiful 
Word  of  God,  how  disfigured  it  gets  passing  through  certain  lips !  One 
needs  to  know  beforehand  that  it  comes  from  heaven. 

Wc  have  cited  thus  largely  and  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  this 
little  volume,  because  "we  think  the  dillerencc  of  creed  between 
its  \vriter  and  our  readers  cannot  prevent  it  from  becoming  with 
many  a  companion  ;  of  course  there  arc  minds  to  whom  it  will  be 
only  “sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal” — Hationalists — those 
who  fancy  themselves  believers,  although  they  never  rise  above; 
the  seen  and  the  temporal  in  things;  those  w’ho,  in  religion,  arc 
merely  the  children  of  the  understanding  and  the  reason.  Hut 
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cars  of  com.  The  motion  makes  them  look  like  great  green  balls  rolling 
in  millions  one  over  the  other  with  a  quite  infinite  grace.  1  have 
spent  half-an-hour  in  contemplating  them,  and  picturing  to  myself  the 
sea,  that  green  and  tossing  surface.  Oh,  how  I  should  like  really  to 
see  the  sea,  that  great  mirror  of  God,  in  w’hich  are  reflected  so  many 
marvels ! 


’*  The  country  is  a  fine  region  for  all  these  suggestive  signilica* 
lions  in  natural  things. 

Prayer  relieves  me,  conversation,  the  open  air,  walks  in  the  woods 
and  fields.  This  evening  I  found  myself  benefited  by  a  rest  on  the 
straw  and  in  the  fresh  breeze,  looking  at  the  threshers,  a  nu*rry  set 
who  are  always  singing.  It  was  pretty  to  see  the  flails  falling  in 
cadence  and  the  ears  of  corn  dancing,  the  women  and  children  gathering 
the  straw  in  heaps,  and  the  winnowing-fan  turning  and  sifting  the 
grain,  till  it  fell  pure  at  length  like  the  wheat  of  God.  These  smiling, 
peaceful  scenes  give  pleasure,  and  do  more  good  to  the  soul  than  all 
il.  Hugo’s  books,  although  M.  Hugo  is  a  powerful  writer,  but  ho  docs 
not  always  please  me. 


r>ir(ls  and  insects,  linnets  and  grasshoppers;  the  choruses  of 
nightingales,  or  the  chirp  of  crickets;  storms,  thumler,  and 
lightning,  and  the  torrents  o(  rain,  or  a  long  rainy  day  ;  a  child’s 
kiss  ;  a  straw’berry  plant ;  dead  leaves,  or  living  spring;  “for  the 
“  heart  can  thrust  itself  into  a  shoe  as  into  a  phial.”  Then  the  nohe 
of  an  alien  wind  ;  and  winter,  and  the  frosty  night,  and  Clirist- 
nias,  and  the  midnight  bells  ;  clouds  and  wind  and  trees  ;  one 
entry  in  the  journal  is  simply  “  Oh  the  beautiful  moonbeam 
“  w'hich  has  just  fallen  on  the  Gospel  that  1  was  reading!”  Put 
the  entry  speaks  a  picture  and  a  calm  to  the  soul  even  of  the 
reader — songs  of  shepherds,  songs  of  village  choirs,  all  things 
thus  aftect  quickly  the  heart  and  the  pen  of  the  sweet  journalist. 
And,  as  we  have  said,  not  by  lengtliy  dififuseness,  but  by  that 
sudden  and  bright  and  suggestive  touch  of  speech  so  far  from  all 
conscious  eflbrt  to  be  impressive  or  pictorial  ;  she  had  the  soul 
of  a  poet  in  her,  but  put  a  strong  restraint  upon  all  verse-making, 
yet  there  are  some  very  beautiful  verses  among  these  pages- 
\\  e  have,  however,  that  rare  and  most  touching  thing,  one  who 
every  way  disarms  all  criticism,  wdio  never  had  an  intention,  wc 
shoiiM  rend,  still  loss  criticise  her  words,  wlio  never  aimed  to  he 
an  author,  who  lived  >imply  for  holiness,  and  liome,  and 
luT  brother,  and  who  has  long  passctl  beyond  all  human  ordeals, 
and  had  passed  belin*e  her  journal  was  in  any  shape  known  to 
the  public.  I  he  book  is  so  beautiful,  that  it  must  seem  a  contra- 
illctioii  in  thinirs  to  sav,  it  looks  like  one  of  those  lia[>i'V 
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dreams  of  poetry,  some  happy,  finely-wrought  anti  highly-finished 
completeness  of  art,  too  perfect  to  occur  in  human  life  and  his¬ 
tory.  Of  her,  we  know  little  more  than  is  recorded  in  these  pages, 
that  she  lived  nine  years  after  her  brother;  that  when  (ieorge 
Sand,  upon  the  publication  of  the  Centaxn\  claimed  him  as  one  of 
the  great  free-thinkers  of  the  age,  she  regarded  the  stain  tluis 
placed  upon  his  brow  as  poorly  compensated  by  the  fame  to 
which  it  was  attempted  to  dift  him.  That  gradually  the  en¬ 
tries  in  her  journal  became  more  and  more  brief,  at  last  ending 
with  the  last  day  of  December,  1840. 

My  God !  how  time  has  a  something  sad  about  it,  whether  it  comes 
or  goes !  and  how  right  the  saint  is  who  says,  “  Let  us  anchor  our  hearts 
m  eternity.” 

That  so  she  'gradually  faded  away,  still  attending  to  her  family 
cares;  to  the  teaching  the  poor  by  her  kitchen  fire,  observing 
her  hours  of  reading  and  prayer  ;  and  that  among  her  last  direc¬ 
tions  to  her  sister,  the  day  she  died,  31st  of  ^lay,  1848,  were,  that 
her  papers  should  all  be  burnt.  She  had  said  with  touching  truth 
many  years  before  to  her  brother,  “  Sleep  is  better  than  writing. 
“The  repose  of  the  body  passes  over  into  the  soul  ;  I  am,  thert'- 
“  fore  going  to  bed.”  Thus,  at  lust,  the  great  repose  pass(‘d  over 
into  the  soul,  and  all  -was  at  rest.  The  old  family  is  now  almost 
gone,  her  father  died  six  months  after  her.  hh’cmbert,  lu'r 
brother,  followed  two  years  after.  Her  brother’s  wfidow  marricMl 
again,  but  died  soon,  and  very  young.  One  sister,  ^lademoisolle 
M''.ric,  we  believe,  lives  still,  and  a  niece,  the  daughter  of  Erem- 
bert.  Passages  of  her  journal,  however,  came  to  b(;  known  from 
some  of  her  brother’s  friends,  she  lived  upon  the  lips  of  literary 
circles  for  a  long  time  as  a  dimly  seen,  scarcely  believed,  myth. 
At  last  her  sister  Marie  de  Guerin  yielded  to  many  persuasions  to 
permit  the  publication  of  the  journal,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years, 
and  the  French  Academy  crowned  it  for  its  style,  and  for  its 
useful  tendency.  Its  author,  far  above  the  thought  of  distinction, 
only  seeking  it  for  her  brother,  has  in  a  measure  added  to  his  ; 
but  won  it  incontestably  for  herself ;  and  her  editor  truly  says  he 
will  he  far  longer  remembered  as  the  brother  of  Eugenie  than 
the  author  of  the  Centaur.  .  . 
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THE  THEOLOGY  AND  MYSTERY  OF  FAIN.* 

Here  is  a  most  beautiful  little  book,  upon  a  theme  as  incom¬ 
prehensible  and  inexhaustible  as  the  story  of  the  Iniraan 
heart,  or  the  race  of  mankind.  Although  bearing  no  name,  it 
proceeds  evidently  from  some  practised  pen.  The  eloquence  of 
the  book  is  too  simple  and  unadorned,  and  the  mastery  of  style 
too  elegant  and  perfect  to  permit  it  to  be  supposed,  that  whom¬ 
ever  the  author  may  bo,  this  is  cither  a  first  or  stray  attempt. 
AVe  arc  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  is  correctly  designated  “A  Look 
for  the  Sorrowful, unless  they  be  those  sorrowful  ones  wlio 
unselfishly  grieve  over  and  marvel  at  the  oppressive  weight  and 
piercing  agony  of  misery  borne  by  others.  The  consolations  it 
])resents  are  very  deep ;  they  ascend  high  as  God,  and  they  go 
down  to  the  very  roots  and  foundations  of  character ;  but  the 
mind  and  heart  must  be  armed  by  them  before  the  ‘‘  fear,  so 
greatly  feared,’’  whatever  that  may  be,  spreads  its  cloud,  and 
discharges  its  storm,  over  the  spirit;  in  those  seasons  a  text  from 
the  New  Testament,  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  the  silent  speechless 
pressure  of  a  hand,  will  be  likely  to  effect  more  than  any  strain 
or  stream  of  thought,  however  patient  and  sympathetic.  In 
fact,  in  our  sorrows,  whatever  they  may  be,  we  cannot  talk 
about  them.  AVe  cannot  bring  them  to  the  understanding  ;  wo 
may  plunge  from  them,  and  learn  a  language,  or  attempt  to 
master  a  science,  or  set  forth  to  walk  a  hundred  miles,  or  go 
forth  shooting,  or  yachting,  but  to  attempt  to  read  them  down, 
and  reason  them  down  is  impossible.  Returning  from  some 
excursion,  in  which  friends  have  congratulated  the  sufferer  upon 
the  rebound  of  cheerfulness,  ho  may  step  into  the  darkened 
room  and  lift  the  pall  from  the  face  of  a  lost  hope ;  but  in  such 
a  season,  it  is  not  possible  to  sit  with  the  fringe  of  the  pall  in 
one  hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other,  and  fight  sorrow  in  that 
1‘ashion.  As  we  said,  the  mind  needs  arming  for  the  conflict, 
and  after  the  conflict ;  and  the  little  book  in  our  hand,  small  as 
it  is,  overflows  with  wisdom  and  tenderness,  and  we  cannot  but 
tliink  that  its  title  alone,  independent  of  its  great  merits,  will 
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secure  for  it  a  lar^o  circulation  tlirou^h  many  editions.  Tt  is  a 
piece  of  Divine  pliilosopliy,  taun^ht  from  tlie  heart  and  words  of 
the  Saviour,  and  at  tlic  foot  of  tlio  cross. 

A  remarkable  thing  has  often  struck  ns  ;  the  world  is  full  of 
suffering ;  but  unless  we  are  suffering  ourselves,  we  seem,  in 
general,  to  have  very  little  perception  of  it,  considi'ring  that 
wo  have  all  in  our  time  borne  some  cross,  it  is  (piite  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact  how  little  we  sympathize  with  the  mournful  pro¬ 
cession  of  cross-bearers  constantly  ])assing  before  our  doors. 
We,  of  course,  know  that  tliere  are  strata  of  human  character 
apparently  exem])ted  trom  the  possibility  of  moral,  spiritual,  or 
even  emotional  sutfering.  Women,  to  whom  a  dead  daughter 
or  a  dead  lap  dog  bring  much  about  the  same  agony  of  grief ; 
men,  to  whom  lost  money-bags  are  ineoiuparably  more  grief- 
ful  than  a  lost  wife.  Often  have  we  said,  till  it  has  become  a 
kind  of  canon  with  us  in  judging  character,  that  with  a  hard 
head,  a  hard  heart,  and  a  good  digestion,  certain  men  and 
women  seem  to  get  on  without  the  necessity  of  adding  a 
book  like  The  Mysterj/  of  Pain  to  their  libraries.  AVe  incline  to 
think  that  this  class  is  not  so  large  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
seem.  We  know  each  other  very  little ;  secret  griefs,  gnawing 
at  the  heart,  are  locked  away  there  ;  an  unsuspected  wealth,  of 
which  the  world  knows  nothing.  Hard  old  Osborne  when  he 
dies,  leaves  behind  him,  with  the  traces  of  all  his  long  years  of 
grief,  a  worthless  son\s  schoolboy  letters,  guarded  as  jealously, 
more  jealously,  than  any  of  his  mortgages  or  deeds  !  Tliere  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  to  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  minds,  the 
chief  mystery  of  the  world  is  the  misery  of  the  world.  Gradu¬ 
ally  it  dawns  upon  us  as  we  advance  in  life.  AVe  begin  to  feel 
ourselves,  and  so  we  are  taught,  that  the  world  is  full  of  pain¬ 
ful  feeling.  Truly  it  has  been  said,  that  “  sorrow  is  the  sub- 
“  stance  of  man’s  natural  life,  and  it  is  his  capacity  lor  the 
“  supernatural.”  Christian  preachers  have  often  been  found 
fault  with,  because  the  ministration  to  grief  enters  so  largely 
into  their  teachings.  AV^e  say,  we  have  heard  them  found  fault 
with  ;  for  ourselves,  we  wash  the  charge  were  more  just ;  taking 
the  great  shelves  and  worlds  of  seiiuons,  nothing  strikes  us 
more  about  them  than  their  absence  of  sympathy.  This  has 
been  very  much  the  claim  and  the  attraction  of  the  greatest 
l)reachers,  but  with  the  exception  of  about  three  groat  instances, 
the  moderns  are  pretty  much  exempt  from  it ;  but  let  it  be 
so,  it  is  right  that  it  should  bo  so.  ^ 

It  is  not  only  true  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  pani, 
that  it  can  neither  be  comprehended  nor  believed,  but  by  those 
into  whose  nature,  in  some  way,  sorrow  has  made  an  entrance. 

■irXE. — VOL.  X.  ^  ^ 
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All  art  is  sorrowful — the  loftiest  natures  have  had  the  instincts 
of  tragedies  always  unfolding  within  them.  ^\I1  art  implies 
sorrow,  that  is  its  one-sidedness.  Shakespeare  was  greatest  when 
he  wrote  tragedies.  What  is  tragedy  ‘r  It  may  verv  well  be 
delined  man  “  made  in  vain,^’  tine  passions,  tine  powers,  Othello 
consumed  by  jealousy,  Macbeth  by  ambition,  Hamlet  by  distrust, 
Lear  by  insanity,  Ophelia  by  disappointment,  Constance  bv  ati’ec- 
tion,  Desdemona  by  falsehood.  ^Vrt  gets  no  further  than  this. 
No  poitr}'  ever  tinds  its  way  into  a  natioids  heart,  unless  it  have 
a  burden  of  sorrow  in  its  s<jng, — in  the  Jacobite  lyrics  of  S;ot- 
land,  not  less  than  in  the  pathos  and  power  of  Handel,  the 
wailing  minors  of  Mendelsohn,  or  the  frantic  madness  of 
Beethoven.  Sculpture  tells  the  same  tale,  and  so  does  paintin,:. 
Mankind  seems  to  have  no  lasting  interest  for  that  which  has 
not  sorrow  in  it  ;  k  is  the  poetry  of  fallen  creation.  It  was 
in  Greece.  How  came  ^Hschylus  to  conceive,  and  the  nation  to 
approve  Prometheus  and  Sophocles  ? — it  is  aU  trageily.  What 
a  picture  even  of  a  race,  the  blind  (Tldipus  !  What  a  sublime 
glory  in  the  pitiful  self-sacritice  of  Antigone  !  It  is  so  every¬ 
where,  in  all  places  ;  poetiy*  of  a  race  that  has  fallen  ;  this  is  the 
ideal  side  of  sorrow* — pain.  A  race  in  exile,  in  a  valley  of  tears, 
closed  in  at  the  end,  biyond  the  vale  of  tears,  by  the  black 
mountains  of  death  I  ^Vll  things  are  pensive — ^joy  often  jars 
upm  the  spirit — real  sorrow  never  seems  misplaced ;  in  the 
lightest  assiunbly,  in  the  wildness  of  the  opc'ra,  among  the 
idiotcies  of  the  theatre,  let  a  real  stream  of  sorrow  rist',  and  the 
people  all  become  hushed  and  reverent,  and  tearful ;  even  as 
when  in  the  thronged  city,  death  comes  by,  and  we  stand  still 
and  lift  our  hat,  smitten,  if  only  for  a  second,  by  the  mystic 
sense  of  something  that  bedongs  to  us.  Now*,  all  this  is  sundy 
not  inaptly  called  a  mystery*.  We  have  intende<l  to  s;iy  to  our 
readers,  that  pain  and  sudering  are  not  merely  in  what  comes 
into  our  own  household,  or  really  into  our  o^vn  life — the  sense  of 
it  is  eveiy*w*here.  Natures  that  seem  as  happy  and  bright  as  a 
May-day  moniiiig  in  circumstances,  are  smitten  by  a  gloom, 
which  physiologists  might  say  resulted  from  temperament,  which 
hard  logicians  might  call  an  indulgence  in  mere  sentiment ; 
but  w’hich,  nevertheless,  is  such  a  power  over  the  life,  that  the 
sentiment  makes  up  the  whole  of  it.  What  should  set  Mr. 
Tennyson  writing  Knoi'h  AnUn  f  or  Victor  Hugo,  2 he  2\nkr<  of 
the  Sf^f  /  d'he  surrounding'^  of  these  men  seem  to  be  comfortable 
enooirh,  hut  th«  y  have  lo  ard  that  w’hifh  has  com|Kdled  them  to 
tiiink  and  look  beyond  the  round  i>t  their  ow  •  iicumstances. 
»So  wiih  most,  who  have  not  their  rich  endowment  of  genius  and 
sensibility,  the  cry  of  humanity  comes  to  the  car  like  a  scream 
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heard  In  a  forest  by  a  wanderer  in  the  night.  Surely  he  deserves 
afFeetionate  greeting  who  seeks  to  give  any  account  of  the  cause 
of  this  universal  wail,  or  seeks  to  furnish  any  consolation  to  any 
of  the  sorrowful. 

All  this  is  the  human  aspect  of  it.  Man  can  invent  his  own 
tragedies ;  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  the  sustenance  an<l 
strength  beneath  its  burden,  comes  from  p<.>wers  Wyoiul  hiiu- 
sclt*.  We  attempt  for  a  pag^'  or  two  then — shall  wo  siiy,  to 
understand  / — rather  to  uiixlitate  and  revolve  the  diwulful  siicra- 
ment  of  pain.  The  rt'bellious  thought  has  to  Ik*  suIkIiuxI  bcfoI\^ 
the  consideration  of  the  Divine  reas<.>ns  for  either  physical  or 
moral  pain,  and  the  reconciliation  with  Divine  beneficence 
that  state,  not  uncommonly  seen,  and  descrilKxl,  by  ps;dmist  and 
apostle,  as  “  killed  all  the  day  loug.’^  To  this  task  the  writer  of 
the  volume  before  us  sets  himsell*,  and  we  feti  at  once  a  pleasant 
confidence  in  him,  because  he  does  not  attempt  to  n  ake  black, 
white.  It  seems  to  his  belief,  as  it  has  long  scviut*!!  to  ours, 
that  the  miseiy'  of  the  world  is  not  liirhteiiiug ;  he  s;iys  at  first, 
what  is  most  true  of  our  times,  “  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
“  presence  of  a  society  from  which  real  gladness  has  well-nigh 
“  died  out,  in  which  hopt*  is  almost  extinct.”  Hut  it  is  out  of 
some  such  jK'rception  as  this,  that  his  own  consolation  springs. 
We  think,  we  should  indulge  with  him  in  hope,  if  we  couhl 
believe  that  the  g:reater  luiserv  of  the  world  arisi's  from  its 
greater  moral  sensibility,  and  that  the  sutferings  are  diK'p<*r, 
arising  from  the  greater  capacity  for  sutlering.  C>ur  writer 
would  not  curry  us  far,  if  he  simply  said  one  chief  ingrixlient  of 
our  suffering  is  that  we  cannot  see  the  whole,  though  ho  has 
well  put  what  is,  we  bt'lieve,  a  deep  and  real  cause  of  pain  with 
many — men  like  Carlyle  and  his  nobler  disciples, — when  ho 
savs,  the  chief  poignancy  of  their  suffering  comes  trom  an 
“  irrepressible  doubt  of  right — a  burning  passion  to  penetrate 
“  the  impenetrable  meaning  of  their  anguish. 

They  might  gird  themselves  up  to  endure,  but  they  cannot  tolerate 
the  unreason,  the  waste,  the  seeming  wrong.  Their  souls,  which  might 
^tand  erect  before  the  utterest  tortures  which  right  could  demand,  or 
reason  could  inflict,  writhe  in  impotent  passion  in  face  of  that  cold, 
unanswering  law  which  will  spare  notliing,  or  that  cruel  caprice  which 
lays  its  sacrilegious  choice  upon  the  best.  hat  they  demand  is  to  see 
a  right  and  purpose  in  the  loss  and  wrong. 

It  is  a  human  erv,  which  surely  (Jod  does  not  despise.  Is  it  not, 
indeed,  a  faith  ignorant  of  itself? — an  assurance  that  there  m\\<X  h<*  in 
Hod’s  world  a  riitht,  a  perfect  reason,  whicdi  would  not  baulk  our  hearts 
or  mock  our  Ijopes  if  we  could  know  it  ?  Surely  we  ought  not  to  Ihj 
impatient  of  these  demands,  even  when  they  are  mo.-'t  nnt)aliently 
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ur{;eil.  Those  who  do  not  feel  them,  or  w^ho  have  succeeded  ia  hush- 
iri”:  them  within  their  own  bosoms,  may  permit  them  to  be  weighed 
and  pondered  to  the  full  for  others*  sukes.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be 
found  that  these  passionate  (piestioiiings  do  not  lead'  us  altogether 
wTong ;  that  God’s  own  Spirit  may  be  prompting  them,  designing  to 
meet  them  with  an  answ’cr ;  that  they  may  be,  though  a  faulty,  vet 
an  acceptable,  fulfilling  of  the  precept:  “For  this  thing  wdli  Ibe 
inquired  of,  siiith  the  Lord.”  Do  not  our  Saviour’s  w’ords  encourage 
us  to  seek  knowledge  as  w'cll  as  other  gifts,  when  He  says,  “  I  call  vou 
not  servants,  but  I  have  called  you  friends,  for  all  things  that  I  have 
heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you.’* 

This  devout  and  reverent  extract  admits  the  reader  into  the 
mind  of  the  author  ;  show’s  how’  real  he  is,  and  how’  qualified  by 
his  native  aflections,  and  pious  dispositions,  to  instruct  and 
console ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  a  great  and  necessary  preliminary 
to  all  hopeful,  healthful  views  of  suffering.  There  cannot  he 
much  hope  of  happy  influence  where  there  is  not  the  disposition 
to  recognise  pain,  wdiere  it  is  the  only  consolation  to  find  it,  in 
th('  w  ill  of  Cu)d,  as  it  is  written  ^‘For  Thy  sake  w  e  are  killed  all 
the  daylong.^’  AVe  do  suffer  for  the  glory  of  (iod,  and  the 
Divine  pleasure  ;  but  neither  glory  nor  pleasure,  God  lias  plainly 
taught  us  ill  ITis  Word — we  think  in  Ilis  works  too,  arc 
separated  from  a  Divine  purpose  in  us,  and  concerning  us  ;  if  wc 
would  be  comforted  in  sorrow’,  W’C  must  look  to  the  end, — w’c 
must  remember  that  pain  is  that  which  w’ill  be  abolished,  and  is 
in  all  of  us,  ‘‘  ready  to  vanish  aw’ay,’’  and  w’c  must  interpret  pain 
by  high  and  noble  conceptions  of  Divine  intentions,  and  see 
ail  our  ow’n  sufferings,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  race  related 
to  an  Infinite  and  benevolent  w  ill.  We  do  not  remember  that 
our  w’riter  quotes  that  fine  text  of  the  Apostle,  wo  have  just 
quoted,  but  the  little  book  is  a  very  beautiful  sermon,  w'ithout 
the  sermon’s  dryness  or  desultoriness,  on  that  text,  “  For  Thy 
“  sake.^’  He  regards  mankind  as  living  beneath  a  scheme  of 
martyrdom.  God,  he  sees,  teaches  us  that  all  highest  pain  is 
martyrdom,  sacrifice ;  that  no  life  is  great,  unless  it  has  learned 
the  art  and  the  pow’er  of  giving  up.  Martyrdom,  therefore, 
this  W’riter  believes  to  represent  God’s  secret ;  hear  him,  he 

so  vs : — 

% 

Even  when  there  is  not  manhood  enough  to  imitate,  when  the  baser 
nature  within  us  prefers  the  meaner  course,  the  verdict  of  the  soul  is 
never  doubtful.  The  pains  of  martyrs,  or  tlic  losses  of  sclf-sacriticing 
ilevotion,  are  never  classed  among  the  evil  things  of  the  world.  They 
are  its  hriglit  places  rather,  the  culminating  points  at  which  humanity 
has  displayed  its  true  glory,  and  reached  its  perfect  level.  An  irre- 
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pressible  pride  aiul  gladness  are  the  leelings  they  elicit :  a  pride  which 
no  regret  can  drown,  a  gladness  no  indignation  overpower.  Conceire 
all  martyrdoms  blotted  out  from  the  world's  history;  how  blank  and 
barren  were  the  page  ! 

There  are  the  materals,  then,  evidently  within  ns  for  an  entire 
inversion  of  our  attitude  towards  pain.  The  world  in  this  respect,  we 
might  almost  feel,  seems  to  tremble  on  the  balance.  A  touch  iniglit 
transform  it  wholly.  One  flash  of  light  from  the  Unseen,  one  word 
spoken  by  God,  might  suftice  to  make  the  dark  places  bright,  and  wrap 
the  sorrow-stricken  heart  of  man  in  the  wonder  of  an  unutterable 
glory. 

If  all  pain  miyht  be  seen  in  the  liyht  of  martyrdom  ;  if  the  least  and 
lowest  in  man's  poor  and  puny  life — or  shall  we  rather  say,  in  (hd's 
great  universe — might  be  interpreted  by  its  best  and  highest,  were  not 
the  work  done  ?  It  is  done :  for  the  light  has  shone,  the  word  is 
spoken. 

And  he  goes  on  very  consistently  to  show  liow  nnirtyrdom,  that 
is,  the  power  of  giving  up,  the  ability  to  sacritice,  is  shown  to 
be,  not  only  God’s  method  in  us  and  with  us,  but  how  lie  has 
Himself  eondeseended  to  the  same  law.  The  following  beautiful 
passage  gives  the  key’-note  to  the  teaching  of  the  book  : — 

We  see  it  must  be  so.  If  God  would  show  us  Himself,  He  must 
show  us  Himself  as  a  sufiercr,  as  taking  what  we  call  pain  and  loss. 
These  arc  Ilis  portion  ;  from  eternity  He  chose  them.  The  life  Christ 
shows  us  is  the  eternal  life.  He  emptied  Himself,  and  the  pain  became 
manifest ;  He  puts  olf  His  perfection,  and  tho  sorrow  was  hidden  and 
lost  in  the  fulness  of  His  life  no  more.  It  was  revealed  as  sorrow, 
becoming  visible  to  human  eyes ;  piercing  tho  immortal  heart  before 
a  breathless  world,  11411011,  seeing  Him,  sees  and  knows  the  Father. 

Thus  our  own  experience  may  solve  for  us  the  problem,  how  God  is 
incapable  of  suffering,  and  yet  reveals  Jlimself  to  us  as  a  sufferer.  The 
seeming  contradiction  here  is  only  that  which  tho  intellect  encounters 
in  everything  that  is  true  of  our  own  life.  Love  cannot  be  explained, 
made  manifest  of  what  nature  it  is,  the  secret  of  its  happiness  revealed, 
except  by  an  exhibition  of  the  toil,  the  abnegation,  the  sacrifice,  that 
are  in  it.  Seeking  for  happiness,  craving  for  good,  we  grasp  at  pleasure 
and  turn  away  from  pain.  God  must  teach  us  better,  and  to  do  so  He 
shows  us  the  root  and  basis  of  His  own.  Stripping  olf  His  infinitude, 
and  taking  infirmity  like  ours,  He  bids  us  look  and  see  !  The  only 
happiness  Jle  has,  or  can  bestow,  hears  martyrdom  within  it.  If  He 
does  not  sufier,  it  is  only  th<tt  His  life  is  perfect ;  His  lore  lots  no  hin¬ 
drance,  no  shortcoming,  and  can  turn  n\\  sacrifice  to  joy.  He  stands 
our  great  example,  not  exempting  Jlimself  IVom  toils  and  sacrifices 
which  He  lays  on  us,  binding  heavy  burdens,  and  grievous  to  he  borne, 
upon  men’s  shoulders,  Jlimself  not  touching  one  ;  but  with  so  large  a 
heart  accepting  them,  that  they  are  tran.sllgured  into  the  very  bright¬ 
ness  of  His  glory,  and  our  dim  eyes  cannot  discern  them,  save  as  they 
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arc  shown  us  with  the  brightness  veiled,  the  glory  banished,  the  love 
itself  subdued  to  a  less  burning  flame.  Ecvealed  therein  in  strong  cry¬ 
ing  and  tears,  that  recall  our  own  experience  to  ourselves,  lie  niukes 

us  know  with  which  part  of  it  to  link  His  name.  It  is  sacriflcc  binds  J 
us  to  God,  and  makes  us  most  like  Him ;  sacrifice  that  to  us  is  sorrow, 
wanting  life  and  love  ;  but  to  Him,  supreme  in  both,  is  joy.  [ 

And  when  \vc  say  pain  is  an  evil,  we  can  only  rightly  mean  that  our 
feeling  it  to  he  pain  is  an  evil.  That  marks  defect  and  want,  failure  of 
our  proper  manhood,  shortcoming  from  our  privilege  of  joy.  Trom 
pain  we  may  well  seek  ami  pray  to  be  dolivered  ;  but  by  what  cloliver- 
aiice  ?  It  may  be  banislied  in  two  ways — by  taking  away,  or  by  add¬ 
ing.  Pain  may  be  removed  passively  by  the  removal  of  that  which  is  ' 
its 'cause,  letting  us  relapse  into  mere  repose,  which  may  seem  joy  by 
contrast,  or  by  the  deadening  of  the  sensibility,  that  shall  banish  alike 
pain  and  pleasure.  Eut  it  may  also  be  removed  actively,  positively ; 
not  by  the  absence  of  the  cause,  nor  by  diminished  feeling,  but 
by  a  new  and  added  power,  w'hich  shall  turn  it  into  joy — a  joy  like 
God’s. 


There  is  no  doubt  much  in  the  sorrow  borne  by  the  world, 
which  justifies  this  high  and  beautiful  interpretation  of  it. 
Almost,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  a  conception  like  this  is  able  to 
rule  the  spirit,  the  “  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy,^^  if  the  surgical 
operation  would  assuredly  result  in  restored  and  perfected 
health  and  strength;  if  the  retrenchment  of  to-day,  W'ould 
assuredly  residt  in  the  well-being  of  future  years,  who  could  be 
so  foolisli  as  to  regret,  or  at  any  rate  not  feel  tlie  stimulation 
and  strength  of  such  assurance?  Certainly  this  power  of 
sacrifice — “  P'or  Thy  sake,^’  becomes  one  of  the  holiest  incen¬ 
tives  of  family  strengh.  AVhen  the  father  looks  upon  his  little 
son,  or  say,  upon  his  circle  of  children,  and  says,  “  Pbr  thy 
“  sake,''  for  your  sakes,  what  pride  and  ])lcasure  he  feels ;  or,  as 
lie  says,  ])erhaps  involuntarily  and  inw^ardly  to  his  wdfe,  “  for  thy 
“  sake;"  and  the  wife,  in  the  midst  of  endurance,  in  household  toil, 
in  bodily  pain,  says  speechlessly  to  herself,  ‘^For  thy  sake  for 
agony  and  pain  only  on  earth,  in  any  case,  become  endurable  as 
they  become  ideal,  and  so  are  related  to  sovereign  and  purifying 
affections ;  many  a  toil  becomes  sw'cet,  and  many  a  pain  possible  to 
lM'ar,and  many  a  trial  easy  to  undergo,  and  many  a  sharp  suffering 
becomes  to  the  spirit,  even  as  a  w  reath  or  a  crown,  as  it  is  able 
to  say,  “  for  Thy  sake !  "  This  is  the  Divine  theology  of  paiib 
it  has  long  been  ours,  as  it  is  throughout  the  reasoning  of  this 
author,  liere  is  the  relation  of  means  and  ends  in  benevolent 
pur|>oses.  AVc  have,  of  course,  long  been  accustomed  to  talk 
eloquently  of  design  in  pain,  luul  Sir  Charles  Hell  and  others, 
but  cs^K'cially  him,  have  discoursed  very  beautifully  of  sensibihty, 
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and  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  skin.  Interesting  as  the 
subject  is,  this,  at  present,  neither  falls  in  our  ^vay,  nor  in  that 
of  the  accomplished  writer  ot  this  book.  AVe  unite  with  him  in 
feeling  that  there  is  no  adequate  explanation  to  be  found  of 
pain,  in  the  beneficial  eficcts  which  it  produces  in  respect  to 
our  physical  existence ;  and  while  suffering  is  the  minister  of 
justice,  and  pain  serves  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  this  does  not 
furnish  any  clearer  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  quotations  we 
have  given,  show  that  the  comfort  of  tlie  Christian  is  to  be 
found  in  springs  deeper  still,  and  in  motives  higher  still.  The 
meaning  and  the  mystery  of  pain,  when  tested  by  tlie  revela¬ 
tions  of  Scripture,  implies  more  than  by  Thine  arrangement^’ — 
that  substitution  would  sound  very  tame  and  cold,  instead  of, 
‘‘for  Thy  sake.”  Those  words  of  ascription  have  a  tender 
tone,  and  they  reveal  to  us  that  our  being  is  related  to  Ciod 
by  something  more  than  mere  creation.  Some  pains  overwhelm 
us,  not  merely  to  bear — to  hear  of — we  are  shocked  as  we 
listen  to  the  tidings  of  great  shipwrecks  and  battles — the 
numbers  of  the  killed — they  appal !  13ut  })ain  is  to  us  an  even 
more  mysterious  terror.  Pain — then  we  think  of  the  wasting, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  We  think  of  the  sick-bed,  occupied 
for  many  months,  then  becoming  the  death-bed ;  then  the  bier — 
the  colHn  occupying  the  ])lace  of  the  wasted  frame — these 
things,  as  we  have  gazed  upon  them,  seem  more  terrible  than 
convulsions  and  earthquakes  ;  and  the  surgeon’s  knife  often 
seems  more  hideously  cruel  than  the  rifle  or  the  sword,  till  we 
rise  from  means  to  ends  ;  then  we  are  called  to  fix  our  thought 
upon  that  perplexing,  but  assuring  consolation,  God  glorifying 
llimself  by  His  creatures — llis  intelligent  creatures — enduring 
physical,  moral  pain,  this  is  mystery  ;  but  without  strife,  springs 
no  productiveness,  and  without  contraries,  no  strife;  if  the 
fruit  is  to  be  brought  back  to  the  tree,  the  fruit  must  first 
pc'rish,  and  the  grain  of  corn  must  die  before  there  can  b(?  any 
increase.  “  Thus,”  says  an  old  writer,  “  nature  in  orderly  motion 
“  goes  forward,  and  will  not  return  into  its  mystery  by  the  stei)s 
“  it  went  out,  till  it  has  completed  its  circulation.”  You  might  as 
well  expect  to  see  the  sun  return  eastward  over  us,  as  make 
a  fruit,  a  tree,  but  in  the  orderly  motion  ;  first,  into  a  fruit  and 
seed  ;  then,  is  the  new  one  the  old  renewed  ratlu'r  than  anoth(‘r  ; 
so  is  the  new  life  in  us  only  renewed  by  the  tlying  of  the  old. 
The  whole  mystery  of  pain  runs  into  this  law  at  last ;  but  we 
cannot  unlock  the  mystery,  only  we  stand  before  the  gate 
which  seemed  one  of  misery,  and  we  find  it  open  into  Jlavilah, 
the  land  of  gold  ;  for  God  we  sufier,  and  then  most  truly ;  for 
ourselves; — for  God’s  sake,  us  revealed  in  us,  as  the  end  ol  our 
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being,  by  His  purpose  and  appointment,  and  for  our  love  to 
Him,  not  merely  because  lie  is  infinite  and  strong,  but  because 
]Ie  is  holy,  wise  and  good.  IFaving  established  this  as  his 
argument,  the  writer  invokes  his  readers  to  a  checrhil 
fronting,  and  faithful  endurance,  of  suffering.  Do  not  shrink 
from  sacrifices,  “  the  pain  of  life  is  made  good — all  its  pain.^’ 
“  W  c  sec  what  God's  joy  is,  and  why  Christ  alone  can  reveal 
“Him.''  We  may,  therefore,  turn  sacrifice,  and  pain,  of  what¬ 
ever  kind,  into  a  triumph  ;  nay,  says  the  writer,  “a  life  from 
“  which  everything  that  has  in  it  the  element  of  pain  is  banished  ; 
“  becomes  a  life  not  worth  having,  or  worse,  an  intolerable  tedium 
“  and  disgust,"  and  ho  is  quite  right ;  we  must  do  irksome  things 
that  we  may  know  happy  things.  Speaking  of  the  charm  and 
the  pleasui’c  of  endurance,  he  says  : — 

Tliis  is  the  thought  that  occurred  to  me :  In  our  healthful  and 
natural  life  endurance  is  essential  to  pleasure.  Our  enjoyment,  hy  the 
very  construction  of  our  nature,  absorbs,  and  takes  into  itself  as  a 
necessary  element,  a  certain  amount  of  pain ;  that  is,  of  what  would, 
if  it  stood  by  itself,  be  pain.  But  when  we  recognise  this  fact,  we  can 
hardly  help  reiiiarking  another  also.  The  amount  of  endurance  or  pain 
that  our  pleasure  will  thus  absorb,  and  turn  into  its  own  sustenance, 
not  fixed.  It  varies,  being  in  some  cases  more,  and  in  some  less ;  and 
especially  it  varies  with  the  intensity  and  perfectness  of  the  life.  A 
strong  and  healthy  person  can  absorb  into  his  pleasure  a  really  large 
amount  of  what  would  otherwise  be  pain,  that  of  a  hard  day’s  liunting 
or  rowing,  or  the  ascent  of  a  considerable  mountain  ;  or  he  will  enjoy 
a  great  amount  of  risk,  as  we  read  in  the  life  of  Stephenson,  that  the 
navvies  in  his  day  preferred  the  most  dangerous  tasks.  A  weak  pers^on 
can  enjoy  much  less — fatigue  or  discomfort  soon  spoils  his  pleasure; 
hut  a  sick  person,  one  in  whom  the  bodily  life  is  depraved  or  wanting 
in  its  perfectness,  can  enjoy  none.  11  is  pleasure  can  absorb  no  (‘iidu- 
rance  at  all.  lie  must  be  shielded  from  all  that  is  painful,  from  all  that 
taxes,  and  to  the  strong  man  so  delightfully  taxes,  the  power  to  bear. 
The  pains  which  are  the  very  conditions  of  enjoyment  to  the  healthy 
man,  become  to  him  intolerable,  utterly  unendurable  and  terrible.  He 
must  be  laid  upon  a  sott  bed,  guarded  from  every  shake  or  jar,  Ironi 
every  call  upon  his  powers,  from  all  loud  sounds,  or  brightness  even  of 
the  light,  lie  can  find  pleasure  only  in  that  which  is  itself  unendu¬ 
rable  to  the  healthy  man,  the  absence  of  all  exertion. 

And  ill  what  does  life  differ  from  the  spectaedes  of  the  lloiuaii 
theatre  ?  In  the  ga/.o  of  hostile  numbers  we  walk,  act,  and  are. 
The  life  goes  on  in  endurance,  and  wonder,  and  mystery,  and 
fear,  and  pain  ;  in  how  many  instances  protracted  and  uniiiter- 
mittingf  “  Killed  all  the  day  long,"  is  a  true  account  of  many 
lives — hard  men  id*  the  world,  cold  women  of  fashion  ;  Christians 
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of  beniiiiibed  sensibilities  should  open  their  liearts  to  feel  for,  and 
deeply  to  sympathize  with,  that  perpetual  martyrdom  and 
death  through  which  so  many  constantly  pass. 

“  This  life  of  ours  is  a  wild  .Kolian  harp  of  many  a  joyful  strain, 

But  under  them  all,  there  runs  a  loud  perpetual  wail  us  of  souls  in  pain.’* 

So  that  some  have,  with  too  morbid  a  view  of  what  the 
conditions  of  life  are,  devoted  themselves  to  a  long  life 
sacrifice  and  isolation  of  prayer,  making  themselves  the 
“  prisoners  of  the  Lord,''  taking  upon  themselves  the  cross  of 
sacritice,  and  bearing  the  cross  in  perpetual  grief  and  interces¬ 
sion  for  a  sufiering  world.  AVe  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author 
of  the  Mi/stcrj/  of  Pain  docs  not  commend  this  ascetic  tyiie 
of  Christian  sacritice.  Lofty  as  it  sometimes  is,  compared  with 
the  indiflereuce  of  cold  hearts,  which  never  feel  for  the  killed 
“all  the  day  long,"  but  only  themselves  kill.  The  sailor  sets 
sail  for  sea,  his  wife  is  dying,  but  lie  must  go  ;  he  will  never  see 
her  again  !  As  he  reefs  the  sail,  or  holds  the  tiller,  or  paces  the 
deck  in  the  night-watch,  what  tempests  and  passions  of  agony 
sweep  his  soul,  while  tears  course  down  his  weather-beaten 
checks!  The  father  has  to  go  to  business,  although  the  little 
child  is  dying,  bearing  that  great  grief  on  his  aching  lieart 
amidst  the  songs  and  jokes  of  his  fellow- workmen  ;  the  mother 
has  to  go  about  her  household  cares,  and  knows  not  where  her 
boy  is,  who  has  loft  home  on  bad  terms  witli  his  father,  and 
is  far  away  in  some  distant  country,  or  on  the  sea,  and  so  we 
go  on — heartache,  heartache,  “killed  all  the  day  long."  Alan  is 
made  capable  of  pain,  and  he  increases  his  sulfering  by  liis 
social  sins.  We  arc  out  of  joint ;  matter  is  evidently  a  bad 
vehicle  for  soul  and  spirit.  The  natural  history  of  pain  is 
deeper,  and  takes  in  far  wider  purposes  that  those  contemjilated 
by  the  pliysiologist.  It  is  very  interesting  to  read  of  the 
“  Jieneticent  IJistribution  of  the  Sense  of  Lain."  *  AVe  believe 
tliere  are  multitudes  of  persons  to  whom  I'aley's  celebrated 
verdict  never  occurs,  as  just  summing-up  of  this  result  in  lite — 
“  It  is  a  happy  world  after  all  1 " — which  assun'dly,  if  we  could 
terminate  our  observations  for  the  collection  of  instances,  as 
Laley,  for  the  most  part,  terminates  his,  with  shrimps  on  the  sea- 

*  And  wo  may  call  our  roadors’  utteiitioii  to  this  suhjoot  us  troatod  in  an 
essay  ol*  coiisidoraiilo  value  On  the  llenejiccnt  JJistribution  of  the  Sense  oj 
J*ain,  l)v  (i.  A.  Jlowcll,  Honorary  Meiular  of  the  Ashinolean  Society, 
Assistant  in  the  Oxford  Museum.  ‘Second  Mdition,  witli  Notes.  Williams 
r.nd  Noigate. — 'I'liis  small  essay  had  the  fortune  to  form  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  (pmrterhj  Review  \  it  will  assuredly  well  rcjiiiv  perusal,  ynd 
may  furnish  an  appendix  of  facts  to  Faley’s  chapter  “  On  Sensibility. 
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lihore,  and  bees  on  dowers,  plants  covered  with  aphides,  and  the 
whole  winged  insect  tribe,  we  also  might  thini  it  “a  happy 
world  alter  all.*’  A  little  infant  learning  to  walk,  or  the  jovoiis 
loquacity  of  a  little  child,  are  not  always  hap)py  indications  to 
adectionate  spectators.  On  the  whole,  we  have  sometimes 
thought,  that  celebrated  s^iying  of  Paley  is  the  most  hard-hearttxi 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  English  language.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Knevolent  designs  do  look  forth  from  all  ihiucs. 
and  the  instance^  citeil  by  the  celebrateil  doctor  of  natural  thtv- 
loiry  of  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  every  touch  :  its  exquisite 
adaptation  to  pain,  and  the  insensibility  of  the  heart  to  auv 
touch,  so  that  as  he  has  reminded  us.  circimistanccs  have 
occurred,  as  in  the  ease  of  Ilarvov,  in  which  the  tingers  of  the 
pliysician  were  put  into  a  cavity  in  the  left  side  of  the  bivast,  and 
the  heart  touched,  grasjxxl  with  one  hand,  and  the  pnilse  felt 
with  the  other,  without  any.  material  change,  while  the  heart 
itself  was  entirelv  insensible  to  the  touch.  The  arrangeiueiits  of 
nature,  or  rather  of  the  Divine  author  of  nature,  are  very  won¬ 
derful,  and  evidently  show  the  benevolent  intent  ion  of  the 
Almighty  Creator,  luit  man  in  iK'^ssession  of  a  moral  nature, 
and  with  a  power  to  do  wrong,  has  intixxliictxl  quite  another  s^n 
of  principles  into  the  world,  and  moral  pain  does  not  admit  of 
the  same  stdution  as  pliysical ;  its  consolations  must  spring  also 
from  another  sot  of  causes  and  principles.  It  is.  no  doubt,  a 
great  relief  to  tiad  how  in  the  system  of  nature.  Divine  lenitives 
hOi  in  to  be  plactd  by  the  side  of  what  would  seem  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  pains.  Few  things  have  struck  us  more,  than  Living¬ 
stone’s  account  of  his  exjxrience  when  beneath  the  paw  of  the 
liini ;  liis  arm  broken,  and  he,  as  likely  as  not.  to  be  torn  in 
piix'os.  lie  testities  that  he  had  no  feeling  either  of  pain  or 
ttrror;  the  circumstance  is  wonderful,  but  not  solitary;  he  says 
I'lnphatically  “  that  he  believes  had  death  resulttHl,  it  would  have 
“  Ix'cn  quite  painless.’’  We  trust  that  we  shall  not  blunt  any 
honest  sensibility  by  the  liope  tlmt  an  extensive  system  of  coin- 
]»ensations  may  materially  lighten  that  immense  and  awtul^ 
array  of  pains,  shocking  the  spirit  every  day  in  the  records  ot 
every  newspaper.  But  we  are  certain,  as  we  have  said,  that  the 
mvsterv  of  moral  ])ain  is  not  to  be  dismissed  in  this  way. 
IVrhaps  the  sense  of  it  is  not  so  universallv  distributed  as  phy¬ 
sical  pain.  But  physical  pain  itself,  in  man,  often  becomes 
moral,  and  moral  pain  is  usually  so  much  more  protract ixl  and 
wearing.  Ilow  often,  beneath  its  silent,  perpetual  fretting,  litc 
becomes  garinentless  and  thread-bare;  incessant  disaptxnnt- 
inent,  the  spectacle  of  a  family  dying  otV,  one  by  one,  while  some 
survivor  lasts  solitary !  The  falling  of  a  iortuue,  and  the 
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disc>i[xuioii  and  dissolution  ot  the  t’ouiidations  ou  wliioh  it  wus  ox- 
^KVtcxl  the  lainily  mi^ht  Iv  iwirwl ;  or  toil,  honest,  but  purjxvio- 
loss,  aimless:  a  soul  hun^'rin^  tor  the  Hrwul  ot*  Life,  obli^xl  tv' 
^ive  every  eneriry.  aiul  that  only  to  piwutx'  a  jKX'r  crust  of 
daily  bix'ad  I  The  seust'  ot  the  sentenvv  v't  vleath  in  the  fnuue, 
and  fear  for  survivors. — the  s^xvtaele  of  some  Ivlovvxl  form 
taviin^  away,  ilyin^  vlaily  !  IK^w  ivlU'  it  is  tv'  v'n  ^virticulariz- 
iiiij  like  this,  while  over  and  aK've  all  these,  is  that,  to  \vhieh 
refeix'uee  has  already  Iveii  laade.  the  fvx'limr  as  of  a  strv'Ui;  iu- 
jusiiee  somewhere.  The  wouvler  what  uuivers^il  |';iv-vlav  or 
judirment  liour  ean  ever  put  all  rii^ht.  aiul  the  fear  K'si  ue 
on  such  a  irreat  Saturvlay  eveninir  of  the  universe.  slu'uKl  Iv 
tolvl  we  weiv  unpivtitable  si'rvauts.  aiul  vleuivxl  the  ix'st  even 
then  from  |';uu.  Such  are  some  of  the  spriiiirs  of  the  mystery  : 
and  without  ^urticulariziiii;  them,  the  author  of  the  Kx'k  would 
Siiy.  accept  all  pain,  it  is  evil,  it  is  a  mark  and  token  of  disease, 
but  this  is  his  vervlict : — 

The  K^st  in  life.  then,  readinv;  it  bv  faitli,  us  wins:  the  invisible 
^whiv'h  not  to  vh'  is  bliiiviness  uiul  self-ohosen  errv'r\  (L'  hc'jut  in  ii/¥  if 
that  p.irt  of  it  u'h.^rf^in  th<rr¥  if  on  ujc.  or  rothrr  iworytod  fivw  ♦*.<. 

inevitable  SiUTitiee:  it  is  in  losses  that  weeannv'l  eseape.  pains  that  UvhI 
calls  on  us  to  bear,  batUin^s  from  which  no  ctfort  can  set  us  five,  no 
npriithtness  ileliver:  or  in  that  part  of  it  wherein  the  vvnee  of  vluty  bivN 
us  incur  U'ss  or  pain,  or  leave  unacted  the  du'cds  that  would  d<lp4ht  us 
most.  Tlu'se  things  are  the  best  in  life:  for  these  are  tiovl  u>ini:  us. 
these  are  His  takiipi:  our  pv'or  services — pv'or  at  the  best,  thouith  they 
may  be  i:rcat  to  us — and  Uiinsv'lf  usiiij;  them  in  ways  too  itovul.  tv'o 
deep  and  wide  for  us  to  see.  These  are  our  eontributiou  to  the  rcvlcmp- 
tion  of  the  world,  felt  as  painful  because  the  sources  of  a  joy  too  ^reat, 
which  we  make  our  own  by  freely  yieldiiii:  and  acvvptin^:  tiiem  :  thus 
makiiu:  (iovl's  deed  ours.  Must  not  this  lu'  the  best  in  life,  the  hii;hc>t 
}>rivilej:e  ?  We  link  our  weaktu'ss  with  oinnipv'tt'nce ;  v'\ir  blindness 
with  omniscience,  dhis  is  the  privih'ge  I't  the  vlestitute,  the  sick,  the 
feeble,  of  tlu'se  who  are  thwartcvl  and  cast  ilown,  who  cannot  save  them¬ 
selves.  Ih'hold,  to  them  too  it  is  itivcn  to  save  others. 

Thus  mail  is  nuii:nitii'd  by  svUTow.  riu'  cry  ot  nature  rv>se 
from  dob,  manv  loni:  a‘:es  ai^o,  when  lu'  Iv'lt  himscll  to  Ih'  the 
subject  of  tremendous  visitations  v>f  pain  and  atllietion,  he  n'- 
miiuled  CkhI  v)f  his  insii:niticance — “Am  l  a  .sea,  ora  wlude,  that 
“  'riuni  svUtest  a  watch  c'ver  me  r”  (  onsivler,  he  remonslrat<'s,  I 
am  not  like  the  intinite  sv'a,  able  tv»  bare  a  lH)Soni  to  all  'fliy 
lii:htninos  and  thundeivS.  I  am  not  likt'  the  hugv*  kraktui  or 
leviathan,  able  to  I'li'iij^^h  my’  wav  thrvui*:!!  the  siH'thin^  billows. 
This  we  take  to  be  his  meaning,  as  he  continues,  “  \\  hat  is  man 
“  that  Thou  shouldbt  muguily  hiui,  and  that  Tliou  »houldst  set 
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Thy  heart  upon  him,  and  that  Thou  shouldst  visit  him  every 
“  morning,  and  try  liiin  every  nionientr'’’  This  was  Job’s  re¬ 
monstrance  against  his  sudering  ;  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
Job  had  the  same  cause  lor  complaint  as  Paul — who  really  “  suf- 
“  ferred  the  loss  of  all  things,’’  and  endured  every  allliction  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  stoning,  deceitful  brethren,  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
shipwreck,  long  coniinement,  bound  in  chains,  and  martyrdom 
at  last, — but  he  cheerlully  expressed  his  faith  in  that  mystical 
sentence  of  surpassing  comfort,  ‘‘  I  till  up  tliat  which  is  behind 
“  of  the  atllictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  Ilis  body’s  sake, 
“  which  is  the  Church.”  The  text  is  a  key  to  the  chief  inten¬ 
tion  of  liuman  sorrows.  We  have  no  idea  that  the  meaning 
and  mystery  of  pain  can  ever  be  exhausted,  but  certainly,  when 
it  becomes  in  tlie  character  a  moral  power  of  whatever  kind  it 
is,  and  when  every  believer  in  the  Christian  life  and  triitli,  as  a 
writer  in  tlie  Spectator,  reviewing  this  volume,  admirably  liints, 
regards  himself  as  like  his  Lord,  having  “  a  baptism  to  bo 
“  baptized  with,  but  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished,”  there  is 
the  same  kind  of  sustenance  imparted,  as  when  the  pressure  of  a 
strong  hand  enables  the  suflerer  to  endure  ;  the  end  is  realized 
indeed  in  the  will  of  God  ;  but  that  will  is  the  sanctitication,  the 
purifying  of  the  suflerer  ;  and,  more  than  this,  the  law  is  given 
in  another  striking  text,  by  Paul,  “  as  the  sulferings  of  Christ 
“  abound  in  us,  so  our  consolation  also  aboundeth  by  Christ,  for 
“  your  consolation  and  salvation.”  Thus,  as  said  one  of  re¬ 
markable  intuition,  to  know,  conjoined  to  long  years  of  pain  to 
experieuco, — 


Pain  is  not  tlic  fruit  of  pain. 

•  •  •  »  ♦ 

Knowledge  by  suflering  cntcretb. 
And  life  is  perfected  by  death. 


All  pieces  of  nerve-work  stretch  the  soul  on  the  rack  ;  material 
things  may  be  shaped  by  labour  which  docs  not  rend  nor  tear; 
but  all  the  children  of  the  soul,  music,  and  painting,  and  poetry, 
and  highest  truth,  in  all  its  forms,  arc  born  from  suflering.  It 
must  surely  have  been,  witli  reference  to  sucli  real  conflict,  tliat 
the  crown  is  promised  to  endurance  to  the  end,”  and  palms,  and 
crowns,  and  precious  stones  to  those  who  “  overcome.”  If  we  re¬ 
gard  life  as  a  tavern,  we  may  seek  to  till  it  with  songs  and  merri¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  we  regard  it  as  a  temple,  we  cannot  wonder  that  not 
with  Greek  proportions  and  infusing  symmetry,  but  with  agonies 
and  hopes,  it  rises  in  every  plinth  and  pillar.  And  one  we  know 
says,  “  (Jlten  as  I  have  sat  by  sick-beds,  1  have  heard  aconversu- 
”  tion,  going  on  in  whispers  in  the  room,  between  ]jOve  and  Pain. 
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‘  ‘  Oh  terrible  one,’  said  Love  to  I'ain,  ‘  what  art  thou  doinp;  with 
‘‘me?  Wluit  art  tlioii  doiiij^  to  me  ^  How  art  thou  usiiijr 
‘‘me?’  ‘Dost  thou  not  know  me,  then ‘r’  <j:ently  said  Tain. 

^  ‘  1  am  tliy  motlier ;  thou  art  indeed  divine,  but  without  mo  thou 
<  ‘  couldst  never  know  thyself’,  nor  ever  truly  be,  and  I  ,by  and  by, 

‘  ‘  1  shall  lose  my  beinij:.  1  shall  eonduet  thee  to  the  pavement 
‘  and  footstool  of  the  Throne,  and  there  1  shall  expire,  b\it  then, 

‘  borne  from  me,  shalt  have  a  neAv  bein^  and  new  i^owers/  ” 
Therefore  we  should  look  reverentially  on,  nor  even  faint  before 
the  sacrament  of  ])ain.  All  earth’s  lustories  are  a  succession  of 
martyrs’  throes ;  but  from  tbe  Saviour,  the  Kinjj;  of  ^lartyrdoms 
and  martyrs,  of  suffering,  and  sufferers,  we  learn  that  no  pain 
is  purposeless,  or  in  vain.  As  “lie  endured  the  cross,”  so  also 
every  cross  seems  to  carry  its  inscription, — 


Herein  is  room,  and  shall  he  room 
AVhile  time  lasts,  for  new  hearts  to  come. 
Consummating,  while  they  consume. 


And  thus,  as  we  take  it,  the  writer  of  this  book  aims  to  show 
that  which  is  first  a  Divinely-implanted  intuition,  becomes,  in 
the  li^ht  of  that  Divinest  of  all  facts,  the  soul’s  most  radiant 
revelation  and  consolation.  We  trust,  that  inwoven  with  some 
thoughts  of  our  own,  we  have  done  no  injustice  to  this  very 
thoughtful  little  contribution  to  the  faith  of  sufferers. 
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III. 

TTTE  WOUKS  OF  THOMAS  GOODWIN.* 

A\rE  must  not  receive  this  last  volume  of  the  works  of  tlic 
’  ’  illustrious  ruritan,  without  giving  to  ^Ir.  Nichol,iipon  the 
completion  of  the  series,  our  hearty  congratulations.  The  lolio 
edition  of  Goodwin’s  works  has  long  been  at  a  very  high  price, 
and  in  great  regard;  and,  with  many  readers,  in  great  request, 
'that  which  has  even,  in  a  more  incomplete  state,  never  sold  for 
less  than  live  pounds,  and  often  as  high  as  nine,  may  now  he  had 
in  these  usable,  portable  volumes — and  with  the  addition  of  some 
])icces  not  included  in  the  folio  edition.  “Patience  and  its 
“  perfect  work,”  for  instance,  ordinarily  sold  at  a  ])rice  cciuivalent 
to  the  cost  of  the  entire  works  of  (loodwin — in  this  series,  for  a 
little  more  than  two  pounds.  We  may  again  express  to  ^li-. 
Nichol,  our  high  appreciation  and  sense  of  the  value  of  his  on- 
terjwise;  at  the  same  time,  we  fear  it  has  been  thought  that  tlio 
works  of  Cioodwin  have  hung  somewhat  heavily  on  the  series; 
and  we  are  glad  to  sec  that  Hrooks,  Swinnock,  liichard  Gilpin, 
and  John  (u)odwin  are  to  be  comprised  in  the  next  section. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  ^Ir.  Nichol  would  have  reaped  tlie 
advantage  in  general,  and  more  extensive  circulation,  had  these 
names,  and  other  such  taken  the  jdace,  especically  of  (Clarkson 
and  Goodwin,  in  the  tirst  series.  l>ut  as  it  is,  here,  as  we  have 
said,  is  the  most  complete  edition  of  one  of  Cromwell’s  noble 
chaplains,  the  watcher  and  consoler  by  the  mighty  statesman’s 
death-bed.  His  works,  it  is  true,  have  more  in  them  meeting 
the  minds  of  preachers,  perhaps,  than  more  general  readers, 
'fliey  arc  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  manifold  thought — ditfuse, 
but  patient,  and  seldom  turning  over  to  some  new  mode  of  ex- 
]>ression,  without  giving  also  a  new  aspect  to  the  topic  and  the 
thought.  Nor  can  we  introduce  this  elaborate  undertaking  to 
the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  interested  in  it, 
without  also  speaking  of  the  value  of  J)r.  Halley’s  very  bcauti- 
ul,  wise,  and  well-informed,  memoir.  AFe  should  like  to  see 

*Thr  U  orl's  nf  Thovwft  Goodwiiu  D.D.j  somefime  Preaideni  of  lifogdah  ne 
Vtdhp^,  Oxford.  With  (Jcneral  Prolace,  l>y  .lohii  (\  Aliller,  D.lh, 
\'c.  &o.,  and  Alemoir,  hy  Kobert  Halley,  1>.1>.,  cAc.  &c.  Vol.  xii. 
contaiuing  Sermons,  Indexes,  &e.  John  Nichol. 
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Ills  namo  connected  with  some  other  monument  or  resurrection 
of  a  Puritan  worthy  ;  and  truly  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there 
arc  many  precious  names  more  obscure.  AVe  tliink  if  known 
they  would  be  more  desired,  than  any  ^Ir.  Nichol  lias  promisi'd  ; 
yet,  who  might  be  taken  down  from  their  dusty  shelves,  and 
anew  made  to  inform  and  minister  to  tlie  religious  mind  and 
thought. 

Norfolk  had  the  honour  to  give  tlie  parentage  to  Thomas 
Goodwin,  he  was  born  at  llollesby,  a  village  within  a  few  miles 
of  Yarmouth,  on  the  5th  of  October,  in  the  year  1000.  Little 
is  known  of  his  parents,  llichard  and  Catlierinc  Goodwin.  Put 
it  is  most  probable  they  were  of  the  Ihiritan  stock.  ^laiiy  cir¬ 
cumstances  contributed  to  favour  the  lleformation  and  Ihiritan- 
ism,  and  independency  in  the  Eastern  counties,  when  Spain 
poured  the  storms  of  her  havoc  and  cruelty  upon  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  those  who  were  able  to  fly  thence,  sought  shelter  in  those 
counties,  and  thus  a  seed  of  freedom  was  sown,  and  pure 
churclies  generally  established  there.  They,  in  their  turn,  also 
became  the  scenes  upon  which  Whitgift,  liaiid,  and  Wrcui  ex¬ 
ercised  their  malevolent  and  persecuting  energies.  'When 
thirteen  years  of  age,  Thomas  Goodwin  entered  GhrisLs 
(bllcge,  Cambridge.  At  that  time  (Cambridge;  was  said  to  hv  a 
nest  of  Puritans.  Goodwin  says,  “The  whole  town  was  tilled 
‘Avith  the  discourse  of  the  power  of  ^Ir.  Perkins’ ministry  ; 
and  Paul  Baynes,  and  Pichard  Sibbes,  and  IVeston,  whose 
names  are  so  well  known  to  us,  and  their  remains  so  highly 
esteemed,  also  shed  their  inti  nonce  and  light  over  that  town. 
Rogers  of  Dedham,  also,  and  the  celebrated  AYilliam  Strong, 
and  John  Arrowsmith,  and  several  others,  whoso  names  it  is 
good  to  pronounce,  were  among  the  men  who  influenced  those 
early  years.  Men,  in  those  times  seem  to  have  been  very  much 
affected  by  preachers ;  and  preaching  was  much  more  a  science, 
a  care,  and  necessity,  both,  in  the  preacher  and  the  hearer,  than 
it  is  now.  We  must  remember  this,  when  we  find  so  eminent  a 
man  as  Goodwin  giving  so  much  weight  to  his  pulpit  teachers. 
We  very  much  question  whether  there  is  an  eminent  man 
living  now  who  could  truly  say  that  any  preacher,  or  any  set  of 
discourses  had  ever  been  of  much  account  to  him.  Goodwin 
seems  for  a  long  time  to  have  tried  not  to  become  a  Jhiritan. 
Referring  to  the  power  exercised  by  ^Ir.  Rogers  in. the  ])ulpit, 
he  said,  “I  wouhl  gladly  see  the  man  that  could  trouble  my 
“conscience.”  lie  seems  to  have  delighted  much  in  the  j)reach- 
ing  of  Dr.  Seiiliouse,  wliich  he  atbrwards  described  as  the 
“  ihninentest  farr'igo  of  all  sorts  of  flowers  of  wit,  that  are 
“  found  in  anv  of  the  fathers,  poets,  histories,  similitudes,  or 
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“  whatovor  luis  tlic  elegancy  of  wit  in  i(/^  And  lie  liiinsolf 
desired  in  becoming  a  ]»rea(*lier,  In  preach  as  a  rlieforician,  and 
witli  tlie  wisdom  ut*  words.  At  last,  while  yet  a  comi)aralive 
youth  in  the  same  year,  lb‘J(>,  in  which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  St.  Catherine’s  Hall,  his  lite,  his  wdiolc  cast  ol*  routine  and 
ideas  underwent  a  thorough  and  com])lete  change.  It  was 
brought  about  by  a  sim])le  incident,  to  which,  however,  we  have 
no  doubt,  with  Dr.  Halley,  we  are  to  trace  his  decided,  hut  not 
extravagant  nor  bigoted  Calvinism.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  llallev 
in  reference  to  this  seem  to  be  characterized  by  much  j)raclical 
wisdom : — 

The  experience  of  his  conversion  had  considerable  intlucncc  in  form¬ 
ing  or  modifying  his  theological  system.  The  religious  opinions  of 
good  men  arc  frcciucntly  moulded  by  their  experience  of  the  woik  of 
the  Sj)irit  upon  their  hearts.  If  they  have  felt  that  Spirit  coming  over 
them  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  and  co-operating  with  their  own 
efforts, — if  they  have  been  brought  to  renounce  sin,  and  to  accept 
Christ  by  a  process  so  gradual  that  every  movement  of  the  Spirit  seems 
to  act  simultaneously  with  their  own  endeavours,  they  are  naturally 
induced  to  look  favourably  upon  Arminian  views  of  Christian  doctrine. 
So  it  was  with  John  Wesley,  with  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  and  witli  many 
other  evangelical  Arminians.  Jhit,  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
unexpectedly  stricken  with  a  sense  of  guilt  they  know  not  how,  and 
have  been  brought  to  feel  the  power  of  God  working  upon 
them  without  being  conscious  of  having  previously  sought  ilis 
grace,  so  that  they  liave  been  impelled  to  renounce  their  sins,  and  made, 
as  by  a  miracle,  to  njoice  in  Christ,  they  frequently  regard  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  as  subduing  their  wills,  not  strengthening  them,  master¬ 
ing  their  souls,  not  co-operating  with  them.  In  this  manner  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Augustine,  of  ^lartin  Luther,  and  of  many  others,  has  ap- 
])eared  in  the  de(!ided  character  of  their  theology.  Good  men,  on  both 
si<les,  interpret  Scripture  by  the  teaching  of  their  own  hearts  (piite  as 
frequently  as  the  appliances  of  logical  reasoning  or  critical  learning. 

The  change  of  liis  character  revealed  itself  in  his  renunciation 
of  the  two  great  ambitions  of  liis  life — Academical  preferment, 
and  what  he  called  his  ‘‘  master-lust,^^  the  love  of  applause,  as 
manifesting  itself  in  a  fine  and  rhetorical  style  of  preaching. 
This  brief  notice  of  him  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  liim  at  any 
length  through  his  various  appointments  and  the  successive 
scenes  of  the  ministrv  and  adversity  of  his  chequered  life,  lie 
became  master  of  Catherine  Hall,  and  lecturer  of  Trinity 
Chinch.  These  positions,  however,  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
Laud  compelled  him  to  resign,  and  he  became  a  refugee  and 
exile,  liiko  manv  harassed  Puritan  ministers  he  sought  shelter 
among  the  congregations  of  Holland,  settling  first  at  Amsterdam, 
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afterwards  at  Arnlieiui.  When  Laud  was  iinpoaeliod,  he,  witli 
many  others,  returned  to  England  by  the  invitation  of  tlic  Long 
rarliamcnt.  For  ten  years,  he  was  minister  over  an  intluential 
church  near  Thames  Street,  in  the  City ;  a  churcli  whicli  seems 
to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  present  well-known  Congregational 
Church  in  the  l^oultry.  In  lOoO,  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford.  Goodwin  was  one  of  tlie  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  as  a  j)re{icher,  and  wise  and  b'ln- 
perate  adviser,  in  agitated  and  troubled  times,  lield  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  place  before  the  country.  His  labours  in  ( )xford  will  neve  r 
be  regarded  otherwise  tliau  with  disgust  by  the  High  Church 
party;  but  any  unbiassed  and  healthful  mind  wouhl  look  with 
admiration  upon  his  labours,  liis  friendships,  and  upon  the 
catholic  spirit  which  pervaded  all  his  acts.  In  power  and  j)laco 
his  life  seems  to  be  characterized  by  a  beaut  iful  spirit  of  modesty, 
not  less  than  by  earnestness  and  energ)'.  On  that  stormy  thinl 
of  September,  when  Cromwell  rested  from  his  labours,  (ioodwin 
was  with  Sterry  and  others,  praying  for  his  recovery  in  the 
anteroom,  and  when  the  Protector  died,  it  is  to  Goodwills  lips 
so  many  querulous  Iligli  Church  pens  have  given  the  ex])ression. 
Oh,  Lord,  thou  hast  deceived  mo,  and  T  was  deceived.”  I’rob- 
ably  those  who  have  attempted  to  fasten  by  it,  a  stigma  upon 
the  good  man’s  memory,  were  not  aware  that  it  was  a  text  of 
Scripture  from  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.  If  he  used  the  ejacu¬ 
lation,  and  it  is  most  likely  he  did,  the  language  expresses 
nothing  of  that  blasphemy  which  has  been  attributed  to  it,  but  is 
the  natural  passionate  outgushing  of  a  strong  nature,  foreseeing 
in  the  fall  of  that  great  tower,  the  prostration  of  those  hopes  lio 
had  entertained  for  the  future  glory  of  the  English  Stiite. 
Goodw’in  preached  the  sermon  in  Westminster  Abl)ey,  when  the 
new  Protector  assembled  his  first  Parliament,  but  he  soon  had 
to  retire  from  those  more  prominent  and  dignified  w'alks  to 
wdiich  he  had  been  called ;  when  royalty  >vas  restored,  his  work 
at  Oxford  w^as  finished.  Again,  he  removed  to  liondon,  preached 
in  Fetter  Lane,  for  many  years,  in  the  chapel  now  occupied  by 
the  Moravians,  the  parent  of  that  building  which  afterwairds 
numbered  among  its  pastors,  his  immediate  successor.  Thankful 
Owen,  Thomas  Bradbury,  George  Burder,  and  Caleb  Morris,  Ac. 
He  passed  along  quietly  to  the  grave,  although,  of  course,  suffering 
persecution.  Black  Bartholonicw^’s-day  brought  him  noaddit  ional 
trouble,  as  he  had  sustained  the  loss  of  his  IY*llow"shi[)  in  I^ton 
College.  He  lost  thegreatcr  part  of  his  valuable  library  inthe  I  ire 
of  London,  Patience  and  its  pe) feet  worh\  to  w  hicli  w  e  have  re¬ 
ferred,  as  a  rare  piece  included  in  this  edition, w^as  w  ritten  beneath 
the  influence  of  that  trouble.  His  life,  sa  manifold  in  its  expori- 
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closed  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  his  dying  words  glow  with 
tenderness,  pathos,  and  glory.  His  last  were,  ‘‘Now,  1  shall  be 
“  for  ever  with  the  Lord  !  ’’  He  was  buried  in  Hunliill  Fields, 
but  Dr.  Halley  implies  that  he  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  dis¬ 
cover  Ill’s  grave. 

Thomas  Goodwin  can  never,  we  suppose,  have  the  general 
and  delighting  acceptableness  of  popularity  accorded  to  the 
writings  of  the  proverbial  and  anecdotal  Swinnock  ;  the  pitliy, 
poetical,  and  allegorical  Adams ;  the  tender,  and  heart-penetrat¬ 
ing  Sibbes ;  or  the  affluent  and  melodious  Baxter ;  or  the 
mystical  Sterry ;  not  to  mention  many  others.  That  spirit  of 
severe  restraint,  in  conversion,  which  came  upon  him  and  com¬ 
manded  his  pen  to  quietness ;  great  plainness  and  modesty,  seems 
to  have  prevented  any  efforts  to  write  so  as  to  especially  charm 
or  please  the  imagination  or  the  ear.  His  writings  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  their  great  soundness  and  wisdom ;  by  the  wide  and 
various  outbranchings  and  unfoldings  of  truth.  Plain,  informing, 
unexciting,  wholly  unadorned,  they  remind  us  of  the  buildings 
in  which  such  men  as  the  holy  Goodwin  taught  and  worshipped. 
As  we  read,  we  are  in  tlie  midst  of  no  sufficing  glow  of  sunshine 
upon  the  many-coloured  glass — no  aisles  and  pillars — no  nave, 
with  its  twisted  wreathings  of  tender  and  aspiring  stone ; — it  is 
the  plain  conventicle,  tilled  with  devout  and  listening  wor¬ 
shippers,  who  have  summoned, no  music  to  their  aid,  com¬ 
manded  no  ritual,  required  no  surplice  nor  robe,  but  have 
gathered  round  in  stillness  to  listen  to  words,  to  engage  in  a 
service,  not  to  sensualize,  but  entirely  to  abstract* the  spirit, 
and  to  call  it  awav  to  the  service  of  Him  who  savs.  He  must 
be  served  and  worshipped  “inspirit  and  in  truth.’’  Instruc¬ 
tion,  experience,  quiet,  patient,  unfolding — these  are  the  marks 
of  these  writings.  Wo  have  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  to 
appreciate  them  indicates  considerable  Christian  attainment, 
much  more  than  may  be  implied  in  attachment  to  many  other 
writers  who  impart  more  to  the  pleasures  of  sense  while  holding 
the  intellect.  Certainly  in  his  treatment  of  subjects,  Goodwin, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  shows  us  how  to  treat  a  subject 
as  to  exhibit  its  mysterious  many-sidedness.  He  has  been 
called  diffuse  ;  but,  in  truth,  that  was  a  fault  of  all  the  Puritan 
divines.  He  has  been  called  obscure.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
should  regard  him  as  singularly  clear  and  plain  ;  his  views  never 
tend  to,  they, therefore,  never  end  in  mysticism,  either  of  thought 
or  emotion.  It  may,  indeed,  he  a  wonder  to  find  any  wlio,  in  tliese 
days, are  able  to  ‘^pare  the  time  essential  to  read  them  ;  between  six 
and  seven  thou>.4nd,  very  closely-printed  pages,  are  not,  in  these 
days,  to  be  lightly  travelled  through  ;  but  we  are  certain  that 
the  young  man  intended  himself  to  be  a  teacher,  who  would 
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go  through  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  and  familiarize 
himself  with  the  mind  of  Goodwin,  woidd  be  by  so  mucli  tlio 
better  fitted  for  his  work,  and  the  reader  will  often  be  astoiiislied 
to  find  how  many  strong  heresies  of  our  own  time  are  met,  and 
grappled  with,  by  this  old  teacher,  llis  essay,  Of  the  creatures 
and  the  Condition  of  their  State  by  Creation  ”  is  an  illustration 
of  this.  The  following — of  rantheism — is  very  pertinent  and 
pithy 

There  bath  risen  up  from  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  in  this  nge,  a 
prodigious  opinion,  which  hath  been  ventured  and  maintained  with 
more  daring  impudence  than  men  of  themselves  could  have  assumed, 
had  not  the  devil  inspired  and  blown  up  their  fancies  thereunto,  viz., 
that  all  things  which  God  hath  made,  are  indeed  but  pieces  and  parcels 
of  God  himself ;  and  that  that  which  is  called  by  the  creation  is  but  a 
turquoising  of  God,  or  God  translated,  as  you  do  a  great  and  large  whole 
cloth  when  you  cut  it  forth  into  garments  of  several  fashions,  as  some 
of  them  have  spoken ;  whereas  it  is  the  creatures  that  arc  the  “  garment 
that  waxeth  old,”  Heb.  i.,  but  God  is  without  so  much  as  a  “  shadow  of 
turning.”  If  in  his  love  to  us  (whereof  that  place  speaks),  much  more 
in  his  essence,  which  is  the  ground  of  the  uncliangeableness  of  his  love. 
They  say,  the  visible  appearance  is  indeed  as  of  creatures,  but  really, 
materially,  and  substantiall)’,  they  are  all  but  God.  So  as  I  may  rightly 
express  this  opinion  of  theirs,  they  would  make  a  transubstantiation  of 
the  great  God,  such  as  the  papists  (though  they  in  a  contrary  way  to 
this)  make  a  transubstantiated  Christ.  For  what  say  they  but  that  the 
creatures,  or  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  are  changed  into  the  substance 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  substantially  ;  yea,  into  Christ  himself, 
soul  and  body  present,  and  lying  veiled  under  the  appearance  of  bread 
aud  wine,  but  these  men  would  have  the  JJivine  essence  of  God  tran¬ 
substantiated  into  the  outward  appearance  of  several  shapes  of  creatures, 
the  substance  of  w  hich  is  God,  lying,  as  they  would  have  it,  hidden 
under  that  outward  visibility.  Thus  they  cursedly  cgrumhle  the  indivisible, 
simple  nature  of  God  into  little  fragments  and  parcels ;  whereas  that 
infinite,  vast  distance  between  him  and  us  is,  that  we  are  the  clay,  and 
he  the  potter.”  They  would  have  God  to  turn  part  of  himselt  into  clay, 
and  become  that  clay ;  and  then  the  rest  of  himself,  to  become  the 
potter  over  himself,  and  to  metamorphose  himself  into  shapes,  as  tho 
heathens  did  their  gods ;  and  to  please  himself  in  making  himself,  as 
children  do  their  clay  into  clay  pies,  or  the  shapes  of  dogs,  or  lambs, 
and  the  like,  as  their  fancies  lead  them. 

#####« 

The  devil  of  this  opinion,  that  the  creature  is  God,  or  at  least  a  piece 
of  him,  hath  haunted  the  w'orld  in  former  ages  as  well  as  it  walks  now. 
The  philosophers  had  it  up,  the  poets  amongst  the  heathen,  and  heretics 
among  the  Christians,  downwards  in  all  ages.  My  hrethien,  consnler 
what  i’aul  hath  uttered,  Rom.  i.  2o  ;  speaking  of  the  heathen,  lie  saith, 
“They  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie”  (tliut  is,  the  essence  and 
being  of  God),  ‘‘  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the 
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Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.  Ameu.’’  In  which  speech  at  once  he 
])uts  a  bar  and  wall  of  separation  between  God’s  beinj;  and  that  of  the 
creatures,  and  also  adores  the  infinite  blessedness  of  that  his  bein^  entire 
within  itself,  as  is  not  communicable  to  the  creature. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  ways  of  expressing  himself : _ 

GOn’s  IMMUTAniLlTY. 

His  house  is  always  one  and  the  same,  and  never  hath  any  decay,  or 
needs  the  least  reparation  in  any  part  of  it.  His  eternity  is  an  im¬ 
mutability  and  unchanp:eablene8s.  He  is  semper  idem  ;  his  style  is 
always  I  am ,  and  I tcill  be,  Ehiehy  that  is,  always  the  same,  and  the 
cause  of  my  own  beinp;.  And  by  this  also  his  eternity  is  differenced 
from  tlic  creatures  ;  all  of  them  wax  old  as  a  garment,”  and  of  them¬ 
selves  they  would  do  so,  did  not  God  renew  their  being  every  moment. 

THE  MUTAmiHTY  OF  CREATURES. 

If  wc  arc  but  touched,  we  apprehend  that  we  are  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  nothing.  All  miseries  are  smaller  vacillations  or  reelinqs  of  (he 
creature  towards  their  first  nothing ;  we  are  like  those  slight,  small  green 
flies  that  creep  upon  leaves  in  summer  ;  we  men  cannot  touch  them  so 
gently  but  they  die.  Tlie  whole  creation  is  built  upon  a  quagmire  of 
nothing,  and  is  continually  ready  to  sink  into  it, 

THE  GLORY  OF  SOULS. 

I  shall  only  add  this  to  it,  that  this  glory  and  beauty  (for  indeed  glorg 
is  but  an  excess  of  beautg)^  which  shall  be  thus  put  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  saints,  it  shall  not  be  of  the  same  kind  witli  that  of  the  light  of  the 
sun  ;  1  may  very  well  and  truly  say,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  but 
terrestrial,  but  that  is  celestial,  for  it  is  the  light  of  another  heaven  than 
wliat  tlie  sun  is  placed  in ;  therefore  the  Scripture  doth  not  say  that  wc 
shall  have  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  we  “  shall  be  as  the  sun,”  having  no 
liigher  thing  to  compare  it  to ;  and  the  reason  is  plain  :  for  the  light  of 
the  sun,  it  is  indeed  the  light  of  fire,  /or  upo7i  the  fourth  day  God  created 
light,  that  is,  the  element  of  fire  (for  you  shall  find  earth,  fire,  air,  and 
water,  created  then),  a?id  he  took  that  light,  that  fire,  and  crushed  it,  as 
I  may  say,  together  into  one  body,  into  one  globe,  put  it  into  the  body  of  the 
sun,  and  tlwrefore  it  is  but  indeed  the  element  of fre  in  the  excess  of  it,  in  the 
strength  of  it,  therefore  the  light  of  the  sun  heateth,  fireth  bodies;  but 
this  glory  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  not  do  so,  it  is  not  of  the  same 
kind.  The  light  of  the  sun  it  is  but  an  elementary  light,  it  is  but  fire 
conglobated  and  made  condense  and  thickened  together,  it  is  but  a  natural 
light,  and  terrestrial  light,  whereas  this  is  supernatural  and  heavenly, 
and  therefore  it  is  of  a  higher  kind. 

'riiero  was  often,  perhaps  we  should  say  always,  a  modest,  in- 
st  nictive,  metaphysical  sharpness  and  salt  in  the  speech  of  Goodwin. 
“  Your  souls,”  he  would  say,  have  two  great  gulfs;  that  is,  the 
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‘‘  understanding  and  the  will,  which  must  and  shall  be  satisfied/’ 
Uut  the  chielest  charm  of  this  excellent  writer  is  his  tenderness. 
The  very  quick  power  in  him  of  communicating  feeling,  which 
must  have  been  very  precious,  in  those  times,  from  the  opening 
lips  of  the  man  ;  and  this  gives  to  his  Calvinism  sucli  a  personal 
and  reasonable  power  over  the  mind.  A  Calvinist  lie  was,  and 
one  of  the  wisest,  and  for  the  reasons,  no  doubt,  principally 
that  we  have  referred  to,  in  which  he  would  express  himself  as 
the  Apostle  did  when  he  said,  “  It  pleased  God  to  reveal  Him¬ 
self  in  me.’^ 

Dr.  Halley’s  comparison  and  contrast  of  Goodwin  with  some 
of  his  great  immediate  contemporaries,  seem  to  us  so  admirable, 
that  we  shall  quote  it,  in  closing  our  notice  of  him]: — 

Of  the  theologians  of  the  ComraonweaUh,  he  has  been  often  compared 
with  Owen,  and  with  no  other  is  it  easy  to  find  many  points  of  com¬ 
parison.  But  these  two  patriarchs  and  atlases  of  Independency,  a 
Wood  calls  them,  were  in  several  particulars  very  unlike.  (Jootlwin  wa 
more  of  a  ruritun  than  Owen,  Owen  more  of  a  lUblical  scholar  than 
Goodwin.  If  Owen  had  more  profound  critical  learning,  Goodwin  wa 
not  inferior  to  him  in  general  scholarship.  Goodwin  had  his  favourite 
authors,  and  lie  loved  them  fondly ;  Owen  indiscriminately  read  what¬ 
ever  of  theology  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon.  Goodwin  concentrated 
his  thoughts  upon  a  given  subject ;  Owen  spread  his  widely  over  it 
and  around  it.  Both  w'cre  said  to  “  hunt  down  a  subject,”  but  Good¬ 
win  would  drive  it  into  a  corner  and  grasp  it  there ;  Owen  would  cer¬ 
tainly  find  it  by  searching  carefully  in  every  place  in  w'hich  it  was 
possible  for  it  to  stray.  Goodwin  has  been  called  difl’use  and  obscure 
by  some  admirers  of  Owen,  but  in  these  respects  lie  seems  to  me  the 
less  faulty  of  the  two.  There  arc  few  passages  in  which  his  meaning 
is  not  obvious,  and  those  would  probably  have  been  perspicuous  had  h 
revised  them.  With  Baxter  he  had  little  in  common  excejit  bis 
catholicity  of  spirit,  and  in  this  they  were  both  superior  to  Owen 
The  three  were  fond  of  reasoning,  but  from  different  principles  and  in 
very  different  manner.  Goodwin  reasoned  from  his  own  experience ; 
Owen  from  his  critical  and  devout  knowledge  of  Scripture;  Baxter 
from  the  fitness  of  things.  Goodwin  and  Owen  arc  valuable  expositors ; 
but  Goodwin  well  interpreted  Scripture  by  the  insight  of  a  renewed 
heart — Owen,  distrusting  his  own  experience,  by  the  patient  and 
prayerful  study  of  words  and  phrases.  Baxter  had  neither  the  tact 
nor  patience  for  a  good  expositor.  All  were  great  preachers  :  Owen 
preached  earnestly  to  the  understanding,  Baxter  forcibly  to  the  con¬ 
science,  Goodwin  tenderly  to  the  heart.  Though  there  was  little  conli- 
ality  between  Baxter  and  Owen,  the  both  esteemed  Goodwin — the 
former  respectfully,  the  latter  aifectionately.  A  man  is  known  by 
his  friends.  After  the  Restoration,  Owen  jissociated  with  the  surviv¬ 
ing  statesmen  of  the  Commonwcaltli,  and  iiuiiibercd  among  bis  friends, 
the  Earl  of  Orrery,  the  Earl  of  Auglcsea,  the  [Lords  ^Villoughby, 
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Wharton,  and  Berkeley.  Goodwin  passed  the  serene  eveninp;  of  his 
life  in  the  intimate  friendship  of  learned  theologians,  of  whom  the 
dearest  to  him  were  Moses  Lowman,  Theophilus  Gale,  Stephen  Char- 
nock,  and  Thankful  Owen.  The  former  three  are  well  known  for  their 
vast  store  of  theological  learning;  and  though  Thankful  Owen  is  not  so 
well  known  as  they.  Dr.  Owen  said  of  him  publicly,  on  announcing  his 
funeral  sermon,  “  He  has  not  left  behind  him  his  equal  for  learning, 
religion,  and  good  sense.’*  Such  were  the  bosom  friends  of  Dr.  Good¬ 
win,  and  they  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  friendship,  as  they  were  all 
indebted  to  him  for  instruction,  advice,  and  paternal  superintendence. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  in  addition  to  the  claims  for  com- 
inendation,  presented  by  these  volumes,  on  the  grounds  yvo  have 
aln‘ady  noticed;  the  last  volume  is  enriched  by  most  copious 
indexes,  both  of  the  to])ics  referred  to  and  the  texts  illustrated. 
The  punctuation  also,  always  bad — arising  from  the  fact  that  tlic 
greater  portion  of  the  works  were  posthumous, — has  undergone 
a  thorough  revision ;  and  Goodwdn  now  Anil  probably  receive 
more  of  the  regards  of  readers,  than  it  Avas  possible  should  be 
the  case,  so  long  as  his  AA’orksAATre  immured  in  those  immense 
and  heaAT  folios,  Avhicli  as  it  Avas  difficulty  to  lift,  so  tliey 
seemed  almost  to  prophesy  a  like  difficulty  in  digesting. 
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ALEXANDER  SMITH’S  ''  SUMMER  IN  SKYE.”  * 

IF  we  are  late  in  our  notice  of  this  delightful  book,  we  are  at 
any  rate  in  time  to  introduce  it  to  the  attention  of  any  stray 
tourist  whose  eye  may  alight  upon  our  pages,  and  wlio  may  be 
meditating  a  flight  Skye-ward.  Long  the  two-volumed  edition 
has  been  deprecating  our  remissness,  when  liere  conies  a  much 
more  wieldable  and  poeketable  edition,  the  same  material  in  sueli 
a  space  that  it  need  not  encumber,  but  in  so  pleasant  a  type 
that  it  does  not  at  all  disenchant  the  eye.  In  truth,  it  is,  of  the 
kind,  one  of  the  most  completely  delightful  books  we  have  ever 
met.  We  have  met  with  some  such  criticism  of  it,  we  forget 
in  which  of  our  journals,  as  the  expression  of  wonder  and  dis- 
appointmeiit,  that  Alexander  Smith  should  sj)ond  his  powers 
upon  the  writing  such  a  book;  it  is  a  book  none  hut  a  i)oet,  and 
a  very  real  poet,  could  have  written.  Its  mark  is  incoinparahly 
higher  than  his  last  work,  which  we  introduced  some  time  since 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Mingled  with  travelling  ad¬ 
ventures,  humours,  and  calamities,  it  glows  all  over  with 
that  rich  kind  of  word-painting  of  which  ^Ir.  Smith  is  so 
eminent  a  master,  and  which,  while  he  has  considerably  contri¬ 
buted  towards  the  making:  a  kind  of  literary  disease  in  our 
times,  is  exactly  the  kind  of  intellectual  sauce  indispensable  to 
such  a  work  as  this.  There  arc  very  few  pieces  in  our  language 
like  this  Sionmcr  in  S/cf/c,  in  this  day,  when  every  region  lias 
been  tracked,  trodden,  and  almost  exhausted  in  description,  if 
this  writer  have  not  spent  his  summer  in  a  place  before  unknown, 
yet  it  is  a  spot  by  no  means  very  well  known,  and  he  has  im¬ 
parted  to  it  a  vivid  and  even  more  than  photographic  Ireshncss 
and  reality;  for  he  gives  to  character,  scene,  old  ruins  and  pass¬ 
ing  circumstance,  the  hue  and  atmosphere  of  his  own  genius, 
while  the  splendour  and  strength  of  the  mere  language  and 
description  is  such  that  it  recalls  forcibly  to  our  minds,  impres¬ 
sions  imparted  many  years  since,  by  the  stirring  pages  of  ^Ir. 
Macgillivray’s  Hebrides.  Mr.  Smith  gives  an  enhancing  com¬ 
pleteness  to  his  work  by  taking  his  reader  up  at  Edinburgh,  in 
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the  season  when  “  Summer  has  leapeil  suddenly  on  her  like  a 
tiger/'  and  he  sets  the  reader  down  in  Glasgow.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  of  both  cities  are  very  characteristic,  but  really,  we  do  fear, 
he  will  tind  himself  in  hot-water,  especially  \inth  some  of  the 
good  folks  of  Attid  Keekie.  For  a  Scotchman,  he  is  sim^ularly 
observant  of  the  sins  of  his  great  cities,  while  we  think  many 
of  his  estimates  are  aLk>  singularly  just.  What,  however,  will 
be  thought  of  his  remarks  upon  the  Wallace  monument  and  his 
conclusion,  that  it  is  a  bidding  farewell  to  ikottish  nationalitv  ? 
JSome  of  his  side  criticisms  are  very  just,  while  others  have 
surely  been  penned  with  some  measure  of  haste.  Was  Scott 
“  the  deepest,  simplest,  man  of  his  time'r  "  Few  would  be  dis- 
pose*!!  to  estimate  him  more  highly  than  we,  but  surely  this  is 
a  wonderful  hyperbole.  This  is  not  mere  Scotch  prejudice.  Mr. 
Smith  seems  to  us  unjust  to  Edinburgh,  when  he  tolls  us  that 
the  city  although  so  great  in  literary  eminence,  has  only  pro¬ 
duced,  or  is  associated  with,  about  three  great  chiefs  and 
monarchs  in  British  literature;  and  how  comes  he  to  be,  while 
just  we  believe  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  his  depreciation,  so  unjust  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  of  whom  he  has  written  almost  the  single  unkind 
thing  we  have  ever  seen  written  about  him,  of  all  these  late  years. 
But  pleasant  as  the  reading  is  about  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
it  is  with  Skye  we  have  to  do.  With  the  dilliculties  of  getting 
there,  for  our  writer  sets  the  good  example  of  purp>osing  to  per¬ 
form  the  greater  {)art  of  the  journey  on  foot — at  any  rate  as  far 
as  possible — giving  railways  a  wide  berth  ;  no*  disdaining,  how¬ 
ever,  so  much  the  cheery  chirru}>  of  the  stage-coach,  and  the 
crack  of  the  coachman's  whip.  We  like  him  when  he  s;iys, 
“  There  is  nothing  so  delightful  as  travelling  on  a  stage-coach 
“  when  you  start  in  good  condition,  and  at  a  reasonable  hour. 
“  For  myself,  I  never  tire  of  the  varied  road  dashing  past,  and 
“  could  dream  through  a  country  in  that  way  from  one  week  s 
“  end  to  the  other."  But  we  have  many  a  trageily  of  soaked 
clothes,  and  utterly  puzzled  and  dumbfoundereil  experioiice  as 
to  the  road.  Of  coaches,  bookcxl  full  before  the  arrival  of  the 
unfortunate  traveller,  of  bare-legged  Ix^ys,  who  v/ere  no  better 
guides  than  they  should  be,  even  of  boatmen,  like  those  of  Jean- 
Town,  who  playcxl  the  poet  the  trick  of  getting  paid:  left  him 
at  his  inn,  then  vanishcnl  into  intinite  space,  and  were  seen  by 
him  no  more.  At  last,  however,  beyond  false  bare-lcgs  and 
talsi'  boatmen,  our  traveller  arrives  at  ^'kye.  He  brings  us  close 
to  the  smoke  and  smoulder  of  the  great  peat-tires,  refund  which 
lie  sat  listening  to  the  traditions  and  stories  of  old  antique 
times,  or  ot  even  modern,  ghostly,  and  ghastly  second-sight, 
lalkeel  with  people  who  had  seem  glipsts,  althenigh,  perhaps,  not 
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very  much  dispo^xl  to  recite  their  owu  experieuce  in  that 
way.  We  can  believe  him,  when  he  says  of  tht^se  ghostly 
businesses : — 

Perhaps  it  was  the  faith  of  the  speakers  that  impressed  me  most.  To 
them  the  stories  were  much  a  matter  of  course ;  the  supernatural 
atmosphere  had  become  so  familiar  to  them  that  it  had  bet'u  emptied  ot 
all  its  wonder  and  the  greater  part  of  its  terror.  Of  this  I  am  quite 
sure,  that  a  ghost  story,  told  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  or  at  Vauxhall,  or 
walking  through  a  lighted  Loudou  street,  is  quite  a  ditfereut  thing  from 
a  ghost  story  told,  as  I  heard  it,  in  a  lone  Highland  dwelling,  cut  off 
from  every  habitation  by  eight  miles  ot'  gusty  wind,  the  sea  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  walls,  the  tumble  of  the  big  wave,  and  the  rattle  of 
the  pebbles,  as  it  washes  away  back  again,  distinctly  heard  when'  you 
sit,  and  the  talkers  making  the  whole  matter  stuff  o'  the  cousv'ieiice,’^ 
Very  different !  You  laugh  iu  the  theativ,  imd  Cidl  the  Uiirrator  an 
ass;  in  the  other  case  you  listeu  silently,  with  a  scalp  crix'ping  us  if 
there  w’ere  a  st'parate  life  iu  it,  and  the  blood  streaming  coldly  down  the 
back. 

Out  traveller,  while  he  went  to  Skye  for  pleasure'  and  nvre- 
ation  in  his  holiday,  made  gvxxl  use  of  his  time,  and  sixnus  to 
have  familiariztxl  himself,  pretty  closely,  with  all  the  features  ef 
the  wild  romantie  island,  and  its  spiritual  atnu>sphere ;  its 
soundiiii?  sea ;  its  silent  armies  of  mists  and  vajx)urs;  its  old  songs 
and  castles ;  its  weird  ravens,  Hitting,  like  enchanters,  aen>ss  the 
paths ;  its  streams,  with  the  voices  of  kelpies  murmuring  in  their 
tloNv ;  its  old  Muehxxls,  Macdonalds,  and  Nicholsons;  its  wild 
stretching  moors  and  wildernesses,  with  the  givv  stones  staml- 
ing  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  battle,  or  the  burial  s{x>t  of  tho 
ancient  chief;  its  (iuirang,  spectral  and  misty  haunt  of  tradition, 
and  like  the  wild  lays  of  Ossimi,  looking  out  a  frozen  terror  and 
superstition  through  the  ancient  night  of  time,  and  the  nuHlern 
drifts  of  misty  rain  ;  the  songs  of  its  milkmaids,  snatches  ot 
ancient  mekxly,  older  than  the  old  castles,  whose  walls  erunible 
on  the  crags  ;  its  hoary  old  dwellings,  in  whoso  recesses  the  ohl 
pi^rtraits  of  the  great  Norse  ancestors  still  han^,  and  the  old 
sword,  and  old  Highland  broixdies;  and  strange  old  churchyards 
not  far  from  them,  and  the  carvings  ot  nameless  Knights  iijxm 
the  tombs.  Here  is  a  graveyard,  recalling  to  the  mind  a  picture 
of  u  Swedish  funeral  bv  TitHleniann. 

TUE  ISLAND  OK  0 HAVES. 

The  Skyeman  likes  to  bury  his  dead  in  islands,  and  this  one  in  tho 
stream  at  Skeabost  is  a  crowded  cemetery.  1  lorded  the  stri'am,  and 
M'iuidered  for  an  hour  amongst  the  tombs  and  broken  stones.  Huro 
are  traces  of  an  ancient  chapel  on  tlic  island,  but  tradition  does  not 
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even  make  a  guess  at  its  builder’s  name  or  the  date  of  its  erection. 
There  are  old  slabs,  lying  sideways,  with  the  figures  of  recumbent 
men  with  swords  in  their  hands,  and  incriptions — indecipherable  now — 
carved  on  them.  There  is  the  grave  of  a  Skye  clergyman  who,  if  his 
epitaph  is  to  be  trusted,  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  in  his 
day — a  gospel  candle  irradiating  the  Hebridean  darkness.  I  never 
saw  a  churchyard  so  mounded,  and  so  evidently  over-crowded.  Here 
laird,  tacksman,  and  cotter  elbow  each  other  in  death.  Here  no  one 
will  make  way  for  a  new-comer,  or  give  the  wall  to  his  neighbour. 
And  standing  in  the  little  ruined  island  of  silence  and  the  dead,  with 
the  river  perfectly  audible  on  either  side,  one  could  not  help  thinking 
wdiat  a  picturesejue  sight  a  Highland  funeral  would  be,  creeping  across 
the  moors  with  wailing  pipc-music,  fording  the  river,  and  his  bearers 
making  room  for  the  dead  man  amongst  the  older  dead  as  best  they 
could.  And  this  sight,  1  am  told,  may  be  seen,  any  week  in  the  year. 
To  this  island  all  the  funerals  of  the  country-side  converge.  Standing 
there,*  too,  one  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  space  of  silence,  girt 
by  river  noises,  would  be  an  eerie  ])lacc  by  moonlight.  The  broken 
chapel,  the  carved  slabs  lying  sideways,  as  if  the  dead  man  beneath 
ha»i  grown  restless  and  turned  himself,  and  the  head-stones  jutting  out 
of  the  mounded  soil  at  every  variety  of  angle,  would  apj)al  in  the  ink 
of  shadow  and  the  silver  of  moonbeam.  In  such  circuinstanees  one 
would  hear  something  more  in  the  stream  as  it  rau  past  than  the  mere 
breaking  of  water  on  stones. 

!Mr.  Smith’s  tdiief  host  and  entertainer  in  Skye,  seems  to  have 
been  a  Mr.  ^I‘lan.  Wc  feel  guilty  in  qualifying  the  name 
by  the  diameterizing  article,  for  he  was  a  most  grand  old  fellow 
— a  man  wc  would  rather  know  than  certainly  any  single  Duke 
we  can  recollect,  or  perhaps  even  all  the  dukes.  Having 
crossed  his  eightieth  year,  he  was  an  Islesman  of  the  old  school ; 
penetrated  through  every  drop  of  blood  wdth  pride  of  birth,  and 
a  sense  of  honour,  like  a  second  conscience  ;  but  he  had  seen  rare 
work  in  his  day.  He  was  at  Corunna  with  ^loore,  lifted  up  the 
dying  head  of  the  General,  and  saw  the  dying  eyes  Hash  their 
last  as  his  Highlanders  charged  past  him.  lie  had  slept  be¬ 
neath  Wellington’s  watch-fires  in  the  Pyrenees — had  himself 
been  hurt  at  (iuartre  Bras — had  stood  his  own  ground  among 
the  roaring  thunders  at  Waterloo  ;  and,  fifty  years  since,  when 
all  that  was  over,  came  back  to  his  old  ground  in  Skye.  The 
grand  old  gentleman  had  fought  beneath  Wellington,  but  he, 
it  seems,  is  a  great  Jacobite  nevertheless,  and  still  wears  the 
Prince’s  hair  in  a  ring,  which  he  also  intends  shall  be  buried  in 
his  grave  ;  and  then  sucli  a  memory  as  the  old  man  has ;  his 
conversations  with  Mr.  Smith  linked  in  a  remarkable  manner 
our  present  knowledge  witli  even  long-gone  history.  His  is 
ime  of  the  four  lives  we  liave  only  to  count  to  be  witli  those 
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who  saw  King  Charles  I.  kneeling  on  the  scaffold  in  Whitehall. 
^Ir.  Smith  was  privileged,  and  w'e  rate  the  privilege  very  high 
indeed,  with  such  a  guide  to  run  across  from  Skye  to  the*  main¬ 
land  to  visit  Culloden  Moor ;  there  the  old  gentleman  pointed 
out,  with  mournful  air,  the  burial-places  of  the  elans.  Mr. 
Smith,  struck  with  his  manner,  inquired  how  ho  came  to 
know  their  red  resting-places  ?  The  old  gentleman  drew  him¬ 
self  up,  as  if  personally  hurt,  laid  his  hand  on  his  companion's 
shoulder,  saying,  ‘‘Those  who  put  them  in  told  me ! Thus, 
more  than  a  century  collapsed,  tlie  battle-smoke  of  the  butcher 
Cumberland's  artillery  seemed  only  just  cleared  away,  and  the 
traveller,  by  a  touch  of  liis  companion’s  memory,  was  able  to 
realize  the  clansmen  just  buried,  “  sleeping  in  thickest  swathes.’’ 
We  envy  Mr.  Smitli  those  long  evenings,  of  which  he  spc'aks, 
when  he  sat  with  the  noble  ^I‘Ian,  contrasting  tlie  old  man, 
living  ill  the  shadow  of  llla-ariu  in  his  wild  isle,  with  the 
voung  olliccr,  who,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  since,  trod 
llond  Street,  with  powder  in  his  hair ;  we  do  not  wonder  in 
such  moments  the  writer  felt  “there  is  a  certain  awfulness 
“  about  very  old  men,  they  are  amongst  us,  but  not  of  us.” 
From  the  way  in  which  3lr.  Smitli  writes,  one  might  almost 
think  that  lie  has  a  smack  of  Jacobinism  in  his  own  nature ;  but 
we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should  become  tender  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  by  the  glare  of  Flora  ]\Iacdonald  ;  indeed,  the  heroine 
deserves  well  of  all  our  thoughts,  for,  in  aiding  the  escape  of 
the  Pretender,  she  not  only  assisted  him  out  of  a  great  peril, 
in  which  his  rashness  had  placed  liim,  but  the  Government  of 
the  day,  out  of  the  greater  peril  of  knowing  how  to  deal  with 
him,  had  he  been  taken.  Flora  herself,  suffered  a  brief  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  but  ujion  her  restoration 
to  freedom,  she  married  Allan  ^lacdonald,  had  seven  children, 
died  in  1790,  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilmuir ;  and 
even  we  marvel  to  hear  that  lier  grave  is  treated  with  utter 
neglect,  is  simply  a  rank-growth  of  nettles,  some  of  wliich  our 
tourist  tore  away — the  only  memorial  from  the  dust  of  the  noble, 
high-hearted  woman !  Surely  this  it  greatly  to  the  discredit 
of  the  Skye  gentleman.  Perhaps,  however,  heriosm  of 
this  kind,  too  natural  and  common-place  to  the  Skye  gen¬ 
tleman,  to  call  for  any  very  special ;  admiration  to  shelter, 
defend,  devise  means  for  the  escape  of  an  unfortunate  exile 
Prince,  who,  not  unnaturally,  believed  himself  to  be  a  king, 
even  when  thirty-thousand  pounds  were  offered  for  his 
head,  seems,  possibly,  too  low  an  order  of  heroism  to  excite 
much  homage.  We  are  disposed  to  find  reasons  for  the  neglect, 
but  we  liope  to  liear  that  the  nettles  are  cleared  from  the  grave 
nevertheless.  The  book  is  rich  in  paintings  of  old  castles,  and 
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their  ancestors.  Kilchurn,  which  stands  empty  as  a  skull  _ 

Dunregan,  with  its  dark  tapestries  of  ivy,  dating  up  to  the 
ninth  century,  frowning  out  from  the  old  days  of  strife  and 
broil,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  Sleeping  in  a  bed¬ 
room  in  Dunregan,  Mr.  Smith  thought  like  sleeping  in  a 
btHlroom  in  fairy-land.  You  might  hear  a  mermaid  singing 
beneath  your  window;  and,  looking  out  into  the  moonlight, 
imagine,  amidst  the  far-sweeping  sands,  and  glistering  swells, 
her  perilous  beauty.  Quite  a  place  of  haunted  rooms  and  grim 
traditions,  Dunregan  seems  to  be.  Still  more  spectral  even 
than  Dunregan,  seems  to  bo  Duntulm — this  was  tlie  seat  of  the 
^lacdonalds,  the  ancestral  foes  of  the  ^lacleods  of  Dunreiran. 
The  traditions  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Smith,  do  not  enhance  our 
opinion  of  the  moral  character  of  eitlier  party,  but  the  Macleods 
of  Dunregan,  we  certainly  think  witli  him,  had  some  eminent 
rascals  among  tlieni ;  as  to  the  Macdonalds,  some  of  that  ilk 
haunted  the  towers  of  Duntulm  at  such  a  rate  after  tliey  had 
done  their  earthly  part  of  living  in  it — (.^specially  that  J)onald 
tiorm,a  very  troublesome  spirit  indeed; — but  what  with  roamings 
and  wanderings  about,  among  the  passages  and  galleries  of  tlie 
t’astle;  noises,  slamming  of  doors,  shadowy  hands,  ringing, 
and  shadowy  tartans  waving,  unearthly  voices  moaning,  doors 
opening  and  closing,  mystic  footsteps  sounding  on  the  stairs, — 
at  last,  the  real  and  veritable  .Donald  (jorm  himself  in  vision, — 
the  possessors  found  the  Castle  to  be,  we  may  su})pose,  an 
almost  uninhabitable  spot.  Superstition  has  always  lurked  among 
these  islands,  and  in  genuine  reality,  not  at  all  in  harmony 
with  modern  table-ra})ping  ideas ;  but  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
times  of  old,  the  Celt  shivers  and  trembles  before  the  mystic 
and  unknown  powers  of  nature,  there,  still,  lie  has  not  subdued 
nature.  She  is  too  strong  for  him.  She  rebukes  and  crushes 
him.  The  elements,  however  calm  and  beautiful  they  may 
appear,  seem  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  isles,  malign  and 
deceitful.  In  the  following  tine  passage,  Mr.  Smith  sets  forth 
the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  Skyemau : — 

In  his  usual  avocations  the  Islosman  rubs  clothes  with  death  as  he 
would  with  ail  uc(piaintance.  Gathering  wild-fowl,  he  hangs,  like  a 
spider  on  its  thread,  over  a  precipice  on  which  the  sea  is  boating 
a  huiidi’ed  feet  beneath.  In  his  crazy  boat  he  adventures  into  whirl¬ 
pool  and  loam,  lie  is  among  the  liills  were  the  snow  comes  down 
making  everytlung  unfamiliar,  and  stifling  the  strayed  wanderer. 
Thus  death  is  ever  near  him,  and  that  consciousness  turns  everything 
to  omen.  The  mist  creeping  along  the  lull-side  by  moonlight  is  an 
apparition.  In  the  roar  of  the  waterfall,  or  the  murmur  of  the 
swollen  lord,  he  Ik  ars  the  water  spirit  calling  out  for  the  man  for 
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whom  it  has  waited  so  long.  He  sees  death-candles  burning  on  the 
sea,  marking  the  place  at  which  a  boat  will  be  upset  by  some  sudden 
squall.  He  hears  spectral  hammers  clinking  in  an  outhouje,  and  ho 
knows  that  ghostly^  artificers  are  preparing  a  coffin  there.  Oliosilv 
fingers  tap  at  his  window,  ghostly  feet  are  about  his  door;  at  miilniglit 
his  furniture  cried  out  as  if  it  had  seen  a  si^ht  and  could  not  restrain 
itself.  Even  his  dreams  are  prophetic,  and  ])oint  ghastly  issues  for 
himself  or  for  others.  And  just  as  there  are  poets  who  are  more  open 
to  beauty  than  other  men,  and  whose  duty  and  delight  it  is  to  s('t 
forth  that  beauty  anew  ;  so  in  the  Hebrides  there  are  seers  who  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  other  world  that  the  poet  bears  to  beaut  v, 
who  are  cognisant  of  its  secrets,  and  wdio  make  those  secrets  knowii. 
The  seer  does  not  inherit  his  power.  It  comes  upon  him  at  haphazard, 
as  genius  or  as  personal  beauty  might  come.  He  is  a  lonely  man 
amongst  his  fello\vs  ;  apparitions  cross  his  path  at  noon -day;  he  never 
knows  into  what  a  ghastly  something  the  commonest  object  may 
transform  itself — the  table  he  sits  at  may  suddcidy  become  the  resting- 
place  of  a  coffin  ;  and  the  man  who  laughs  in  Ids  cups  with  him  may, 
in  the  twinking  of  an  eye,  wear  a  death-shroud  up  to  his  throat, 
He  hears  river  voices  prophesying  death,  and  shadowy  and  silent 
funeral  processions  are  continually  defiling  before  him.  When  the 
seer  beholds  a  vision  his  companions  know  it;  for  “  the  inner  part  of 
his  eyelids  turn  so  far  upwards  that,  after  the  object  disappears,  ho 
must  draw  them  dowm  wdth  his  fingers,  and  sometimes  employs  otlu'rs 
to  draw  them  dowm,  which  he  finds  to  be  much  the  easier  \vay.” 
From  long  experience  of  these  visions,  and  by  noticing  how  closely  or 
tardily  fulfilment  has  trodden  upon  their  heels,  the  seer  can  (‘xtract 
the  meaning  of  the  apparition  that  flashes  upon  him,  and  predict  the 
period  of  its  accomplishment.  Other  people  can  make  nothing  of  them, 
but  he  reads  them,  as  the  sailor  in  possession  of  the  signal-book  reads  the 
signal  flying  at  the  peak  of  the  High  Admiral.  These  visions,  it 
would  appear,  conform  to  rules,  like  everything  else.  If  a  vision  be 
seen  early  in  a  morning,  it  \vould  be  accomplished  in  a  few  hours, — if 
at  noon,  it  will  usually  be  accomplished  that  day, — if  in  the  evening, 
that  night, — if  after  candles  are  lighted,  certainly  that  night.  h(*u 
a  shroud  is  seen  about  a  person  it  is  a  sure  prognostication  ot  death. 
And  the  period  of  death  is  estimated  by  the  height  ot  the  shroud 
about  the  body.  If  it  lies  about  the  legs,  death  is  not  to  be  expected 
before  the  expiry  of  a  year,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  deferred  a  few 
months  longer.  If  it  is  seen  near  the  head,  death  will  occur  in  a  days, 
perhaps  in  a  few  hours.  To  sec  houses  and  trees  in  a  desert  place  is  a 
sign  that  buildings  will  be  erected  there  anon.  To  see  a  spark  of  fin^ 
falling  on  the  arms  or  breast  of  a  person  is  a  sign  that  a  dead  child  will 
shortly  be  in  the  arms  of  those  persons.  To  sec  a  seat  empty  at  the 
time  of  sitting  in  it  is  a  sign  of  that  person’s  death  heing  at  hand. 
The  seers  arc  said  to  be  extremely  temperate  in  habit ;  they  are 
neither  drunkards  nor  gluttons ;  they  are  not  subject  to  convulsions  nor 
hysterical  fits ;  there  are  no  madmen  amongst  them ;  nor  has  a  seer 
ever  been  known  tc  commit  suicide. 
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Wc  apprehend  wo  have  quoted  enough  to  justify  to  our 
readers  our  first  expression,  that  this  is  a  truly  delightful  book. 
Nor  do  we  know  how  any  person  can  attempt  to  read  it,  without 
being  carried  along  by  the  pleasant  interest  of  it.  Huinour, 
though  not  so  much  of  this — poetry,  description,  rellection, 
pass  across  the  pages,  like  flying  clouds  among  mountain  scenes, 
pleasantly  chasing  each  other,  and  keeping  the  mind  constantly 
relieved  and  pleased.  Take  a  few  short,  graphic  passages  as 
illustrations  of  what  may  be  expected : — 

AN  EAGLE. 

As  wo  trudge  along  something  lifts  itself  off  a  rock — ’tis  an  eagle. 
See  how  grandly  the  noble  creature  soars  away.  What  sweep  of  wings ! 
What  a  lord  of  the  air  I  And  if  you  cast  up  your  eyes  you  will  see  his 
brother  hanging  like  a  speck  beneath  the  sun. 

A  SKYE  WILDERNESS. 

We  entered  on  a  very  dismal  district  of  country.  It  was  precisely  to 
the  eye  what  the  croak  of  the  raven  is  to  the  ear.  It  was  an  utter  desola¬ 
tion  in  which  nature  seemed  deteriorated,  and  at  her  worst.  Winter 
could  not  possibly  sadden  the  region  ;  no  spring  could  (piicken  it  into 
llowers.  The  liills  wore  but  for  ornament  the  white  streak  of  the  tor¬ 
rent  ;  the  rocky  soil  clothed  itself  iu  heather  to  which  the  purple 
never  came.  Even  man,  the  miracle- worker,  who  transforms  every¬ 
thing  he  touches,  wlio  has  rescued  a  fertile  Holland  from  the  waves, 
who  has  reared  a  marble  Venice  out  of  salt  lagoon  and  marsh,  was  de¬ 
feated  there.  Labour  was  resultless — it  went  no  further  than  itself — 
it  was  like  a  song  without  an  echo.  A  turf-hut  with  smoke  issuing 
from  the  roof,  and  a  patch  of  green  round  about,  which  reminded 
you  of  the  smile  of  an  ailing  child,  and  which  would  probably  ripen, 
so  far  as  it  was  capable  of  ripening,  by  November,  was  all  that  man 
could  wrest  from  nature. 


CIVILISATION. 

Civilisation  is  like  a  soldier’s  stock,  it  makes  you  carry  your  bead  a 
good  deal  higher,  makes  the  angels  weep  a  little  more  at  your  fantastic 
tricks,  and  half  suffocates  you  the  while. 

AN  OLD  8KYEWOMAN. 

A  queer  woman  is  Effie,  and  an  awesome.  She  is  familiar  with 
ghosts  and  apparitions.  She  can  relate  legends  that  have  power  over 
the  superstitious  blood,  and  with  little  coaxing  will  sing  those  wild 
(laclic  songs  ot  liers — of  dead  lights  on  the  sea,  of  lishing-hoats  going 
down  in  scpialls,  ol  unhurit‘d  bodies  to.-siiig  day  and  night  upon  tlus 
gray  jicaks  ol  the  wavt's,  and  of  girls  that  j)ray  (lod  to  lay  tiiem  by  the 
8uit>  ol  iheir  •irowiii'd  lovers,  altliongli  for  tlu  in  should  never  rise  mass 
nor  chant,  and  idthough  their  llesh  should  be  torn  asunder  by  the  wild 
lishes  of  the  eca. 


Beauties  of  Loch  Eishart  and  Loch  Cornish, 
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THE  MOST  INTEKE3T1NQ  MAN  IN  THE  PLACE. 

He  is  an  old  pensioner y  who  has  seen  service  in  different  quarters  of 
the  world ;  and  frequently  have  I  carried  him  a  string  of  pigtail,  and 
shared  his  glass  of  usquebaugh,  and  heard  him,  as  he  sat  on  a  stone  iu 
the  sunshine,  tell  talcs  of  barrack-life  in  Jamaica  ;  of  woody  wilder¬ 
nesses  tilled  with  gorgeous  undergrowth,  of  parasites  that  climbed  like 
tluttering  tongues  of  fire,  and  of  noisy  towns  of  monkeys  and  parrots  in 
the  upper  branches.  I  have  heard  him  also  severely  critical  on  tho 
different  varieties  of  rum.  Of  every  fiery  compound  he  had  a  catholic 
appreciation,  but  rum  was  his  special  favourite — being  to  him  what 
a  Greek  text  was  to  Person,  or  an  old  master  to  8ir  George  Peaumont. 


CHA-FF — SLANG. 

Chaff,  in  common  with  shoddy,  the  adulteration  of  food,  and  the 
tailor-sweating  system,  is  the  product  of  an  over- ripe  civilization.  It 
is  the  glimmer  on  the  head  of  the  dead  cod-fish — putridity  become  phos¬ 
phorescent.  It  can  only  thrive  in  large  cities.  It  is  the  offspring  of  im¬ 
pudence  and  loquacity.  I  am  not  astonished  that  tho  Highlander  can¬ 
not  endure  it ;  it  is  out  of  his  way  altogether.  He  no  more  can  use  it 
as  a  weapon  of  offence  or  defence  than  David  could  wear  the  armour  of 
Saul.  Chaff  grows  in  the  crowded  street,  not  in  the  wilderness.  It  is 
the  one  thing  we  have  brought  into  perfection  in  these  latter  days.  It 
is  a  weed  that  grows  lustily,  because  it  is  manured  with  our  vices  and 
our  decomposed  faiths.  I  don’t  think  the  worse  of  tho  Highlander 
because  he  cannot  chaff  or  endure  being  chaffed.  A  London  Cabman 
would  slang  Socrates  into  silence  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.” 


LOCH  ElSUAllT. 

Everything  about  it  is  wild,  beautiful,  and  lonely.  You  drink  a 
strange  and  unfamiliar  air.  You  seem  to  be  sailing  out  of  the  nineteenth 
century  away  hack  into  the  ninth. 


LOCH  COHUISK. 

The  hills  seem  to  possess  some  secret ;  to  brood  over  some  unutter¬ 
able  idea  which  you  can  never  know.  You  cannot  feel  comfortable  at 
Loch  Coruisk,  and  the  discomfort  arises  in  a  great  degree  from  tho  feel¬ 
ing  that  you  are  outside  of  everything— that  the  thunder-splitten  peaks 
have  a  life  with  which  you  cannot  intermeddle.  The  dumb  monsters 
sadden  and  perplex.  Standing  there,  you  are  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  mountains  are  silent  because  they  are  listening  so  intently. 
And  the  mountains  are  listening,  else  why  do  they  echo  our  voices  in 
such  a  wonderful  way  ? 


In  the  nature  of  things,  !^[r.  Smith  anticipates  the  time  wdicn 
even  this  grand  solitude  will  bo  broken  in  upon  and  invaded. 
The  railway  wdll  send  an  oloctric  sh(H*k  Ihrough  tho  entire 
Island.  Skye  has  iinniou'^o  marble  (p.ianhvs,  said  (jiiite  to  vie 
with  those  of  (  aiTara ;  and  Skye  apples,  and  Skye  strawbei  ies, 
will,  ill  a  short  time,  be  known  in  Covent  Garden ;  its  fisheries 
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flourish  as  they  have  never  flourislicd  before.  AVith  all  this, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  soiiiethiiip^  will  be  lost.  Mr.  Smith  is 
weak  enough  to  think  that  when  the  last  present  Islesman  dies, 
it  will  be  something  like  the  death  of  the  last  eagle ;  that  the 
younger  generation  will  never  belike  their  fathers;  he  thinks  thov 
will  be  better  informed,  and  have  fewer  prejudices,  and  pay  for 
their  improvement  in  character,  by  being  themselves  character¬ 
less;  but  then,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  great  reason  to  think 
that  the  sheep  will  be  better,  and  the  hotels  incomparable  liner; 
indeed  we  believe  they  have  none  now,  or  none  worthy  the 
name;  and  yet,  with  it  all,  in  those  days,  Bkye,  so  grand  at  pre¬ 
sent,  rugged,  majestic,  and  hoary,  will  have  become  tame, 
having  lost  “  that  unpurchasable  something — human  charactcr.^^ 
We  have  only,  in  closing,  to  express  a  hope,  that  this  summer, 
^Ir.  Smith  will  find  out  some  other  nook,  travel  olF  to  it,  and 
give  us  the  result  in  such  another  charming  book  as  this.  Wo 
promise  him  not  only  that  we  will  read  it  ourselves,  but,  even  in 
anticipation,  advise  all  our  friends  to  read  it  too. 
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EECENT  WORKS  ON  CHRISTOLOGY.— 

THE  INCARNATION.* 

WHATEVER  may  be  tlie  fear.s  our  timid  and  faithless  hearts 
may  entertain  as  to  the  present  practical  influence,  or  the 
ultimate  destination  of  Christian  truth,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
able  writers  keep  the  press  sleepless  in  callinp;  attention  to  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  to  their  views  of  the  work  driven  TFim  to  do. 
With  much  eagerness  w'e  laid  hands  upon,  and  cut  open  tho 
pages  of  ])r.  Young’s  contribution  to  this  all-interesting  subject ; 
we  have  felt  that  it  is  not  possible  to  appreciate  too  highly  The 
Christ  of  History.  Upon  a  candid  mind  the  results  forced  by 
that  book,  as  to  our  Lord’s  place  in  the  universe,  and  His  rela¬ 
tion  to,  and  separation  from  our  race,  arc  most  invincible  and 
inevitable.  As  we  remarked  a  month  or  tw^o  since,  the  whole 


*  1.  The  Life  and  Light  An  Essay,  by  John  Young,  LL.I). 

(Ediii.)  Alexander  Strahan. 

2.  Jesus  Christ.  His  Times.,  fJfe,  and  \Vorl\  By  K.  do  Pressensc. 
tlackson,  Walford,  and  Ilodder. 

3.  The  Doctrine  o  f  the  Incarnation  Opened.  W)l.  V.  of  7'he  Collected 

of  Edivard  Irving.  In  V'we  Volumes.  Edited  by  his 
Nephew,  the  Kev.  (b  Carlyle,  M.A.  Alexander  Sfrahan. 

4.  A  Letter  to  the  Lev.  E.  H.  Pusetp  D.I).,  on  his  recent  Eirenicon. 

By  dohn  Henry  Newman,  I ).!).,  of  the  Oratory.  ^Second  Edition. 
Longmans. 

5.  The  Words  of  Jesus,  and  ichat  Underlies  them.  A  JHscourse.  By 
Rev.  T.  Biuney. 


fi.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  its 
Relation  to  Mankind  and  to  the  Church.  By  Robert  Isaac  Wilber- 
foree,  A.IVL,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Hiding,  1«I9.  dohn  Murray. 
7.  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
the  Incarnation  of  God  the  Son,  (Jonsalered  ni  its  /Ravings  upon 
the  Reverence  shown  hy  Catholics  to  His  IHessed  Mother.  By  the 
Rev.  dohn  Braude  Morris,  M.A.  Sometime  I'atreaii  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  now  one  of  the  T*rofossors  at  Prior 
Park.  Two  Vols.  dames  Toovey,  l^^ol. 

«.  On  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word.  By  the  llev.  Marcus 
Dods.  1831. 
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arp^umont  anticipates  the  now  famous  Fcce  TTomo,  and  in  a  tone 
of  eloquence,  and  stren^tli,  and  style  of  thought,  very  like  that 
work.  Dr.  Young’s  Prorinco  of  lirasony — his  argument  for  tlie 
reality  of  a  soul  in  man,  and  power  of  apprehending  God,  in 
opposition  to  the  debasing  conclusions  of  the  Ihnnpton  liOctures 
of  Dr.  ^lansell,  gives  to  him  another  claim,  without  a  qualitica- 
tion,  upon  the  gratitude  of  all  who  desire  to  establish  their 
relationship  by  indisputable  signs  to  the  Infinite  mind.  The 
work  before  us,  T/w  Life  (Did  Light  of  Meu,  is  even  the  result  of 
many  more  yours  of  patient  thought  and  laborious  inquiry. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  admirable  and  suggestive  ;  as  the  (lesig- 
nation  of  Christ  the  Saviour  it  is  complete,  it  is  that  description 
of  Him  and  of  Ills  work  given  by  the  writer  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  11  is  most  beloved  apostle ;  the  book  is  full  of  great 
and  noble  writing.  AVords  frequently  meet  the  mind  of  most 
illuminating  fulness,  and  the  writer  always  commands  a  perfect 
entirencss  of  respect.  The  reader  feels  that  he  is  with  one  who, 
himself  utterly  scorning  all  flippancy,  insists  upon  it,  as  a  prime 
necessity,  that  he  and  his  words  shall  not  bo  treated  flippantly ; 
the  reader  feels,  here  is  a  man  who  assuredly  docs  not  love  the 
Saviour  less  than  himself,  and  has  by  no  means  any  less  appn'- 
eiation  of  the  work  the  Saviour  accomplished,  as  becoming  tlic 
manifestation  and  revelation  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  or  Himself 
the  great  power  of  God.  AVe  shall,  in  another  paper,  return  to 
the  work,  for  the  ])urpose  of  expressing  our  views  upon  the 
character  of  the  manifestation  as  an  expiation  as  well  as  an  atone¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  Dr.  Young’s  views 
of  expiation  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  the  same  as  tliose 
to  which  we  took  strong  exception,  a  month  or  two  since,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  lUishiiell.  At  the  same  time,  we  find  ourselves 
so  greatly  in  unison  with  Dr.  Young,  in  many  of  his  utterances, 
even  upon  this  matter,  that  we  cannot  but  seek  to  look  at  his 
news  and  ours  in  some  common  light,  and  inquire  whether  he 
may  not  possibly  do  some  injustice,  wo  are  assuredly  certain, 
unintentional,  to  those  from  whose  views  of  the  expiation  ho 
supposes  he  dissents.  AVe  speak  thus,  because  it  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that,  with  Dr.  Young,  Christ  is  a  supernatural 
fact  and  person  ;  an  intention  and  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
will,  and  even  a  sacrifice.  Dut  before  we  touch  this  topic,  we 
desire  to  express  our  entire  sense  of  the  value  of  the  truth  lie 
expresses,  when  he  says,  “  the  Incarnation  is  the  great  central 
“  of  rerctation  ;  but  it  is  also  the  beating  heart,  tlie  inner  soul  of 
secular  human  history.”  A  page  or  two  further  on  he  says, 
and  the  words  have  directed  our  very  special  attention  to  tlic 
fact  :  “  AA\>  mavnol  have  made  too  much  of  the  cross,  but  there 
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is  p;rouii(l  to  tliink  tliut  we  have  made  too  little  of  the  earlier 
“  fact  which  invests  tlie  cross  with  all  its  mysterious  8ip;iuficance, 

and  encircles  it  with  all  its  terrible  glory/'  This  is  most  true. 
Wo  believe  we  arc  guilty  of  no  injustice  when  we  say,  that  the 
character  and  tendency  of  Protestant  doctrine  have  been  to 
obscure  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  Our  writer  again  says, 
and  such  passages  furnisli  tlic  key  both  to  his  thought  and  to 
his  faith : — 

The  cross,  as  a  symbol  of  the  diviney  has  become  the  sublimcst  and  most 
sacred  object  in  the  universe  /  It  is  a  power  all  but  resistless,  to  touch 
aud  to  subdue  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  the  source  of  its  power  goes  down 
to  the  earlier,  deeper  mystery  of  Incarnation.  The  hare  idea  of  (lod 
loving  the  world  at  all,  being  what  it  was,  of  (jod  so  loving  the  world 
as  to  become  iiieariiate — and  it  is  only  the  remotest  fringe  and  verge  of 
the  thought  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  reach; — the  bare  idea  of 
Incarnation,  aud  of  the  meek,  enduring  patience  of  the  Incarnate,  is 
overwhelming,  and  the  heart  realising  it,  even  for  an  instant,  is  scarcely 
able  to  bear  the  conception. 

Hence  he  devotes  the  first  pages  and  chapters  of  the  book  to 
the  Incarnation,  and  to  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and, 
especially,  a  central  and  crucial  chapter  in  exposition  of  spiritual 
laws,  as  illustrated  in  the  Incarnation. 

The  person  of  Christ  !  Whose  8on  is  He?"  “  Wliat  think 
ye  of  Him?"  These  perplexing  questions,  Mdiich  interested  the 
minds  of  the  first  apostles,  have  agitated  the  profoundcst  minds 
touched  by  the  influence  of  Christian  thought  ever  since.  Very 
few,  even  Christian  believers  and  readers,  are  aware  of  those 
wonderful  abysses  of  thought  into  which  mighty  and  profound 
theologians  and  Christian  scholars  have  glanced,  as  they  have 
approached  the  confines  of  a  clear  and  coherent  answer  to  those 
questions.  Very  happy,  the  simple  Christian  thinks,  that  he  is 
under  no  necessity  to  perplex  himself  by  the  attempt  even  to 
give  a  glance  to  the  awful  intercommunication  of  infinite  dark¬ 
ness  and  infinite  effulgence  involved  in  the  great  thought  of 

The  Word  made  Flesh  ;  "  but  the  Christian  teacher  must  not 
allow  himself  to  think  in  this  way,  it  is  too  loose,  and  its  loose¬ 
ness  is  dangerous.  AVo  fear  that  a  great  number  of  Christian 
people,  orthodox  persons,  prepared  to  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  persecutinc:  their  fellow-believers,  as  falling  sliort  in  their 
estimate  of  Christian  truth,  do  not,  in  their  conce])tion  of  our 
Lord’s  person,  rise  much  above  humanitarians.  We  can  never, 
we  a])prehend,  with  any  very  distinct  precision  fix  our  feiict's, 
but  W('  may  advance  them  a  loner  wav  bevond  either  the  teiri- 
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tory  of  rationiilisni  or  humanitarianism ;  we  may  advance  to 
those  regions  where  an  awful  and  reverent  obscurity  comes  down 
u|K)u  the  mind  and  forbids  our  further  advance.  We  mav  stop 
sliort  of  tlie  teachings  of  St.  Cyril,  of  Alexandria,  and  liis  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  necessity  of  making  Mary  Btorokoc  (Tlieotokos), 
or  Mother  of  God,  or  as  Mr.  Braude  ^lorris  designates  her,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  work  we  have  cited  above — Jesus  the  Son 
of  Manjy  the  blessed  mother  of  Jehovah  !  As  such  phrases  are 
not  intended  to  do  dishonour  to  God,  wc  do  not  call  them  blas¬ 
phemous,  but  assuredly  they  arc  to  us  only  shocking,  while  they 
carry  also  in  tlieir  bosom  a  self-evident,  and,  we  would  even  say, 
ridiculous,  contradiction  in  terms.  Tims,  however,  without 
adopting  such  views,  or  advancing  to  such  grounds,  tho  Incar¬ 
nation  once  admitted,  or  believed  as  a  fact,  suggests  sublimities 
of  reverent  speculation  to  which  the  most  unbounded  excursions 
and  flights  of  the  mind  through  the  celestial  spaces,  or  the  most 
far- searching  and  curious  analysis  into  the  abysses  of  chemical 
and  crystallogical  formation  are,  in  comparison,  as  the  very  toys 
of  childhood. 

What  was  the  nature  of  that  person  we  eall  the  Christ  ^ 

And  what  was  tho  nature  of  that  bodv  He  bore  ?  One  of  the 

* 

most  affecting  tlioughts  and  memories  is,  that  when  men  in 
different  ages  have  approacdied  this  subject  and  question,  they 
have  scarcely  ever  been  able  to  retain  the  reverence  we  should 
have  thought  it  would  have  commanded.  It  is  amazing,  that 
coming  to  the  thought  of  that  body  of  infinite  purity,  and 
beauty,  and  peace,  they  have  become  vexed  and  strifeful,  and 
wrathful  with  human  theories  about  it.  St.  Cyril  is  no  favourite 
of  ours.  The  wild  disturbances  of  the  Greek  church  and  the 
( I  reek  cities  in  which  the  substance  of  our  Lord  became  a  daily 
sword,  the  subject  of  incessant  riot  and  strife.  Arius  was  not  a 
lovely  character ;  and  much  as  we  admire  Athanasius,  certainly 
he  was  a  disagreeable  one.  Coming  to  our  own  times,  who  docs 
not  remember,  and  remember  with  pain,  tho  strife  waged 
about  the  human  nature  of  (^hrist  ?  What  an  alfceting  scene 
was  that,  and  what  a  strife  when  the  Presbytery  of  Annan 
assembled  in  the  old  Annan  church,  a  band  of  men,  according 
to  all  accounts,  who  really,  most  probably,  did  not  even  very  well 
know  the  nature  of  the  theological  terms  to  which  thev  had  to 
listen,  and  upon  wliich  they  had  to  form  a  judgment ;  they 
have  been  described  as  coming  in  from  their  moorland  manses, 
half  farmers,  half  ministers,  men  whose  minds  had  never 
moved  amidst  the  magnificent  visions  and  awful  shadows, 
such  a  text  as  “  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word’^  would 
be  likely  to  call  up  to  a  great,  tender,  and  thoughtful  in- 
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tclHgoncc.  Modem  church  history  seems  to  us  to  luriiish 
few  spectacles  more  strikin*^  and  atfectin^  than  that  of  that 
thronged  church,  cramincd  with  two  thousand  persons,  the 
little  cluster  of  simple  village  pastors,  able,  but  not  able  for 
more  than  to  keep  their  own  little  sheepfolds,  assembled  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon,  and  to  cast  out,  as  utterly  unworthy,  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  {Scotland,  the  great  and  eloquent, 
the  rnagniticent  and  holy,  Irving !  The  twilight  of  that  March 
evening,  the  one  twinkling  candle  shedding  its  feeble  glimmer 
through  the  impervious  gloom,  the  voice  of  the  tall  orator 
rolling  its  waves  of  pathos  over  the  crowd : — 

I  stand  here,  a  witness  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  tell  men  what  He  did 
for  them ;  and  what  He  did  was  this — He  took  your  llesh  and  made 
it  holy,  thereby  to  make  you  holy ;  and  therefore  He  will  make  every 
one  holy  who  believes  in  Him.  He  came  into  your  battle  and  trampled 
under  foot  h?atan,  the  world,  the  llesh,  yea,  all  enemies  of  living  men, 
and  He  sailh  to  every  one,  ‘  l^e  ye  hoi}',  for  1  am  holy.’  Do  you  say 
that  THAT  man  was  unacquainted  with  grief — that  lie  was  unacquainted  xcith 
the  war  rings  of  the  flesh  ?  I  dare  ye  to  say  that  the  Lord  your  Saviour 
had  an  easier  passage  through  life  than  you  had.  1  dare  ye  to  say 
that  His  work  was  a  holiday  work.  Is  this  your  gratitude  to  the 
Captain  of  your  salvation  ? 


And  then,  so  strange  the  confusion  of  human  thought,  for  one 
holding  doctrine  represented  by  such  words  as  these,  about 
to  be  cast  out  and  excommunicated,  while  ho  rose  in  a  very 
perturbation  of  majesty  to  fly  away  from  the  church  of  liis 
childhood,  and  his  ordination,  exclaiming  to  those  who  ob¬ 
structed  him  Stand  forth — stand  forth — What !  Will  ye  not 
‘‘  obey  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost As  many  as  will  obey  the 
“  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  let  them  depart.^’  Irving  flying 
out  into  the  night  from  that  Annan  presbytery,  for  maintaining 
that  the  pure  and  holy  frame  of  the  lledeemer  could  thrill  with 
temptation  and  quiver  with  pain,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  aflecting  spectacles  ever  presented  in  the  story  of  a  wrong¬ 
headed  church. 

Do  our  readers  well  know  Edward  Irving’s  work  on  the  In¬ 
carnation  ?  Every  man’s  theological  reading  wants  something, 
however  complete  it  may  be,  if  it  have  not  included  that.  To 
our  thought  it  is  in  every  sense  a  stupendous  production ;  the 
more  showy  splendour  of  his  other  vvorks  has  obscured  the  far 
more  noble  and  magniiicent  proportions  of  this.  Leaving  out 
of  the  question  whether  its  main  teaching  be  sound  doctrine  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  any  mind,  competent  to  read 
and  form  an  opinion  upon  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  offer- 
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ings  of  sanctidcd  genius  in  our  language,  and  in  our  times,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Saviour’s  manger,  and  the  Saviour’s  cross.  It  is 
not  possible  to  read  it  without  finding,  while  we  read,  the 
dimensions  of  thought  and  the  conceptions  of  imagination 
enlarging.  It  increases  one’s  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of 
congregations  in  our  day,  to  think  that  such  wonderful 
exuberance  of  profound  and  severely  concatenated  thought, 
could  have  been  delivered  in  the  form  of  Sabbath  Sermons. 
We  really  do  not  know  whether  our  language  have  another 
work  on  the  glorious  truth  of  the  Incarnation  so  every  way 
comprehensive  and  solid  as  this. 

The  elevated  reverence  and  majesty  of  the  views  of  tliat 
book  ought  to  have  saved  it,  if  not  from  the  severe,  assuredly 
from  the  unrighteous,  treatment  it  received.  It  is  true,  that  it 
docs  not  display  great  acquaintance  with  the  patristic  and 
scholastic  theories  of  the  Incarnation,  but  it  grasps  tlie  New 
Testament — views  the  whole  revealed  development  with  great 
power  and  force.  lUit  the  doctrine  being  admitted  tliat  Christ, 
like  the  children  of  tlie  race,  took  part  in  flesh  and  blood,  who 
can  define  the  conditions  of  that  wonderful  union,  so  infinite  in 
its  relations  and  its  consequences?  The  outlook  from  that  great 
fact  is  over  the  continents  of  the  human  race,  with  all  their 
interests,  and  the  fields  of  eternity,  with  all  their  shining  forms; 
but  to  frame  that  great  manifestation  into  a  scientific  statement,  to 
give  to  it  the  orderly  proportionateness  of  a  hard,  scholastic, 
logical  statement,  would  be  mere  conceit,  and  ignorance,  and 
irreverence.  “  It  is  higher  than  Heaven  what  can  we  know?  ” 
The  doctrine  proves  itself;  but  the  law  under  which  it  becomes 
possible,  who  can  give  the  all-suflicing  statement  to  that?  It 
is,  indeed,  awfully  interesting  to  lift  the  mind  to  the  various 
views  and  hopes  the  doctrine  unfolds  to  the  heart  and  mind  of 
man.  We  are  not  greatly  concerned  to  denounce  this  or  that 
view,  so  long  as  it  is  believed  that  God  was  in  Christ,  there  is 
enough  for  the  faith  to  feed  itself  upon,  and  a  mystery  com¬ 
prehensive  enough  for  the  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
reason  ;  admit  the  great  hypothesis,  “the  Word  became  flesh,”  and 
no  deduction  from  it  is  unreasonable  ;  believing  this,  we  under¬ 
stand  all  things.  To  advance  far  enough  to  give  to  the 
doctrine  its  full  Divine  import,  its  perfect  supernatural  origin 
and  hold,  worthy  of  God  and  sufficient  for  man,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  stop  short  of  those  views  of  the  doctrine  which  tend 
to  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  making  the  battle  of 
Christ  for  us  a  mere  unreal  sham-fight,  has  been  the  difficulty. 
The  learned  work  of  ^Ir.  llrande  Morris,  full  of  scholarship,  has 
for  its  purj>ose  to  show  “  that  a  correct  idea  of  the  Incarnation 
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paves  the  way  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  with  regard  to 
our  Lady ;  that  is,  “  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  the 
fourth  century,  paved  the  way  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
‘‘  tion  in  the  fifth,  and  this  again  to  tlie  veneration  for  Mary,^' 
but  equally  dangerous  we  hold  to  be  are  the  results  of  the 
teaching  of  Mr.  Marcus  Dods,  in  his  work  On  the  Incarnation 
oj  the  Eternal  Word.  This  work  was  avowedly  written  to  oppose 
the  writings  of  Edward  Irving ;  it  is  marked  by  considerable 
reading ;  but  the  practical  issue  of  the  argument  is  to  show 
that  we  have  an  lligh- Priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  wlio  was  made,  indeed,  without  sin,  and 
in  no  point  like  unto  his  brethren.  The  issue  of  the  work  points 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.’^  Mr.  Dods  says, 
‘‘  It  will  be  recollected  that  Ilis  (the  Lord’s)  flesh  was  generated 
‘'by  the  immediate  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  therefore,  that  if 
“  that  which  was  generated  was  fallen  and  sinful,  then  the  Holy 
“  Ghost  was  the  doer  of  this  sinful  act,  the  generator  of  this  sin- 
“  ful  thing.”  We,  of  course,  ask,  when  such  statements  are  made, 
liad  Mary  any  part  at  all  in  Christ’s  body?  Was  His  flesh  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  Docs  ^Ir.  Dods  mean  to  say  that  the  seed  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  carnal — it  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Dods  that  in  Christ  the 
Divinity  occupied  the  place  of  the  soul.  Well,  but  what  then 
constituted  really  the  manhood  of  our  liord,  if  He  had  not  such 
a  body  as  ours,  and  if  for  the  soul  he  had  the  Divinity?  Such 
teaching  may,  in  a  sense,  elevate  and  do  honour  to  our  Lord, 
but  it  does  entirely  root  up  our  relation  to  Him  ;  by  sympathy 
we  cannot  see  what  avenue  of  approach  temptation  or  pain 
could  find  ;  yet  the  same  writer  contradicts  himself,  for  he  says, 
“  that  Christ  was  truly  the  son  of  Mary,  and  took  His  flesh 
“of  her  substance.  If  He  took  not  a  body  of  the  substance 
“  of  His  mother,  then  was  His  whole  life  one  coutiiuK^d  scene  of 
“  deception.”  Well,  then,  if  this  flesh  was  not  sinful  flesh,  we  are 
compelled  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  so 
Mr.  ^larcus  Dods,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  gives  his  aid  to  the 
most  flagrant  heresy  of  Modern  Koine.  Thus  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  is  necessary  that  Christians  should  ponder  and 
weigh  the  great  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  and  what  they  believe? 
in  it.  The  views  we  have  referred  to,  show  that  ideas  of  the 
Incarnation,  do,  in  fact,  govern  and  dominate  all  the  views 
of  the  Christian  system.  The  whole  theology  and  all  Church 
institutes  become  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is. 

It  was  a  canon  with  an  old  mystic,  whom  we  need  not  name, 
that,  as  God  was  in  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  so  here,  and  in 
this,  it  broke  the  sword  of  the  Cherubim,  as  Adam  brought  his 
soul  into  the  prison  of  anger,  so  the  Deity  of  Christ  opened  the 
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gate  ot'  the  eternal  life  ;  so  that,  through  this,  all  men  can  press 
into  God,  through  this  opened  gate ;  thus  the  first  Kteriial  will 
conceives  another  will,  to  break  the  source  of  darkness,  and 
dwells  ill  the  joyful  habitation.  The  shepherds  of  Babel  have  not 
been  able  to  ojxui  their  eyes  to  behold  this  truth,  for  truth  it  is, 
however,  cdiiiibing  to  mystical  heights  of  faith  and  expression. 
Mr.  Dods  repels  the  idea  of  fallen  nature  as  simply  Mani- 
chiranism;  he  regards  it,  “as  absurd,  that  human  nature,  or  any 
“  nature,  ever  fell,  or  sinned,  or  died.  If  human  nature  be  fallen, 
“  then  the  fundamental  principle  of  Manichneus  is  an  undenia- 
“  ble  truth  yet  even  water,  to  follow  out  a  figure  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  may  be  so  mixed  that  it  may  partake  less  of  the  nature  of 
water  than  of  slime  or  mud,  and  so  man,  fallen,  may  be  less  man 
that  brute.  Without  entering  into  the  casuistry  opened  by 
such  refinements  as  these,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  regard  the 
human  nature,  Christ  took  upon  himself,  as  substantially  ours 
— a  nature  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ours, — and  we  have  seen  in 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Newman, — especially  in  his  sennon  on  the 
Glories  of  JIarf/  for  the  sake  of  her  Son^  and  in  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Pusey  in  reply  to  his  Eirenicoiiy — how  he  regards  the  doc'trine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  as  “  a  preservative 
“  addition.’’  He,  like  the  great  schoolmen  in  their  formation  of 
creeds  touching  the  Incarnation,  guards  the  approaches  and 
outworks  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  possible — we  say  it  with 
great  respect — to  be  so  careful  of  these  outworks  and  fortresses, 
as  to  leave  somewhat  uncared-for,  and  undefended,  the  inner 
citadel.  The  tendency  of  Mr.  Dods,  and  such  views,  is  to  this 
result ;  but  we  gladly  insert  here  Dr.  Newman’s  line  dis¬ 
claimer  of  the  extreme  views  of  the  Ultramontanlst  party,  lie 
says : — 


After  such  explanations,  and  with  such  authorities,  to  clear  my  path, 
I  put  away  from  me,  jis  you  would  wish,  without  any  hesitation,  as 
matters  in  which  my  heart  and  reason  have  no  part,  (when  taken  in 
their  literal  and  absolute  sense,  as  any  Protestant  w'ould  naturally  take 
them,  and  as  the  winters  doubtless  did  not  use  them,)  such  sentences, 
and  phrases,  as  these: — that  the  mercy  of  Mary  is  infinite;  that  Cod 
has  resigned  into  her  hands  His  omnipotence  ;  that  (unconditionally) 
it  is  safer  to  seek  her  than  her  Son ;  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  superior 
to  God  ;  that  He  is  (simply)  subject  to  her  command ;  that  our  Lord  is 
now  of  the  same  disposition  as  his  Father  towards  sinners,  viz.,  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  reject  them, -while  Mary  takes  His  place  as  an  Advocate  with 
Father  and  Son ;  that  the  Saints  are  more  ready  to  intercede  with 
Jesus  than  Jesus  with  the  Father;  that  Mary  is  the  only  refuge  of 
those  with  whom  God  is  angry;  that  ^lary  alone  can  obtain  a  Protes¬ 
tant's  ccuversiou ;  that  it  would  have  sufficed  for  the  salvation  of  men 
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if  our  Lord  had  died,  not  to  obey  His  rather,  hut  to  def»  r  to  the  dc^cree 
ot  His  mother ;  that  she  rivals  our  Loril  in  heiiii;  tiod’s  daughter,  not 
by  adoption,  hut  by  a  kind  of  nature  ;  that  Christ  fultilled  the  otHce  of 
Saviour  by  imitating  her  virtues  ;  that,  as  the  Incarnate  (iod  bore  the 
image  of  His  Father,  so  He  bore  the  image  of  his  Mother ;  that  redemp¬ 
tion  derived  from  Christ  indeed  its  sufticiency,  but  from  Marvits  beauty 
and  loveliness  ;  that  as  we  are  clothed  with  the  merits  of  Christ  so  we 
are  clothed  with  the  merits  of  Mary;  that,  as  He  is  Priest  in  u  like 
sense  is  she  Priestess;  that  His  Body  and  Blood  in  the  Kueharist  are 
truly  hers  and  appertain  to  her;  that  as  He  is  present  and  received 
therein,  so  is  she  present  and  received  therein  ;  that  Priests  are  ministers 
as  of  Christ,  so  of  Mary ;  that  elect  souls  are  born  of  God  and  Mary ; 
that  the  iloly  Ghost  brings  into  fruitfulness  his  action  by  her,  produ¬ 
cing  ill  her  and  by  her  Jesus  Christ  in  His  members;  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  our  souls,  as  our  Lord  speaks,  is  really  the  kingdom  of  Mary 
in  the  soul — and  she  and  the  Holy  Ghost  produce  in  the  soul  extra¬ 
ordinary  things — and  when  the  Holy  Ghost  tinds  Mary  iu  a  soul.  He 
flies  there. 

Sentiments  such  as  these  I  never  knew  of  till  I  road  your  book,  nor, 
as  I  think,  do  the  vast  majority  of  English  Catholics  know  them.  They 
seem  to  me  like  a  bad  dream.  1  could  not  have  conceived  them  to  be  said. 
I  know  not  to  what  authority  to  go  for  them,  to  Scripture,  or  to  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  or  to  the  decrees  of  Councils,  or  to  the  consent  of  schools,  or  to  the 
tradition  of  faithful,  or  to  the  Holy  See,  or  to  Reason.  They  defy  all  the 
loci  theologici.  There  is  nothing  of  them  in  tho  Missal,  in  the  Roman 
Catechism,  in  the  Roman  liaccoltay  in  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  in  (lo- 
thers,  Challoner,  Milner,  or  Wiseman,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  They  do 
but  scare  and  confuse  me.  I  should  not  be  holier,  more  spiritual,  more 
sure  of  perseverence,  if  1  twisted  my  moral  being  into  the  reception  of 
them;  1  should  but  be  guilty  of  fulsome  frigid  llattery  towards  the 
most  Upright  and  noble  of  God’s  creatures,  if  1  professed  them, — and  of 
stupid  flattery  too ;  for  it  would  be  like  the  compliment  of  painting  up 
a  young  and  beautiful  princess  with  the  brow  of  a  Plato  and  the  muscle 
of  an  Achilles.  And  1  should  expect  her  to  tell  one  of  her  people  iu 
waiting  to  turn  me  off  her  service  without  warning.  Whether  thus  to 
feel  be  the  scandnhm  parvulorum  in  my  case*,  or  the  scandalutn  Pharistc- 
orunif  I  leave  others  to  decide ;  but  1  will  say  plainly  that  1  had  rather 
believe  (which  is  impossible)  that  there  is  no  God  at  all,  than  that 
Mary  is  greater  than  God.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  statements, 
which  can  oidy  be  explained,  by  being  explained  away.  I  do  not, 
however,  speak  of  these  statements,  as  they  are  found  in  their  authors, 
for  I  know  nothing  of  the  originals,  and  cannot  believe  that  they  have 
meant  what  you  say  :  but  1  take  them  as  they  lie  in  your  pages. 
Were  any  them  them  the  sayings  of  Saints  in  ecstasy,  1  should  know 
they  had  a  good  meaning;  still  1  should  not  repeat  them  myself;  but 
1  am  looking  at  them,  not  as  spoken  by  tho  tongues  ot  Angels,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  literal  sense  which  they  bear  in  the  mouths  of  English 
men  and  Pmglish  women.  And,  as  spoken  by  man  to  man,  in  England, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  1  consider  them  calculated  to  prejudice  in- 
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(juirers,  to  frighten  the  unlearned,  to  unsettle  consciences,  to  provoke 
l)laspheiny,  and  to  work  the  loss  of  souls. 


Mliat  by  Incarnation  was  Christ's  relationship  to  the  race  ?  We 
leave  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  what  He  gained  by  it,  by  the 
Obedience,  and  the  Sacrifice,  and  Reconciliation  involved  it. 
The  Incarnation  precedes  these  views ;  they  are  modified  or 
expanded  by  it,  they  cannot  be  of  higher  account  except  as  it 
is.  The  Incarnation  is  the  great  objective  fact  of  Christianity ; 
if  it  is  received  it  annihilates  Pantheism  ;  if  it  is  not  received 
Pantheism  is  inevitable,  as  the  retreat  and  resource  of  all  con¬ 
templative  minds ;  and  Christ  represents  the  original  idea  of 
liumanity  in  the  Divine  mind.  Revelation  assures  us  that  the 
Incarnation  alfccted,  and  does  afiect,  the  entire  conditions  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  chapter  in  the  work  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce 
“  On  Christ  as  by  Nature  tlie  Pattern  Man,’’  does  open  up  these 
views  in  a  fine  manner.  It  will  bethought,  by  many  Protestant 
writers,  tliat  some  of  its  statements  shade  off  into  mysticism ; 
but  what  is  tlie  value  of  a  view  of  tlie  Incarnation  that  does  not 
become  in  its  consequences  mystical  ?  Then  we  find  tliat  whicli 
we  must  find,  for  any  rest  for  the  spirit  from  this  truth,  that 
(’hrist  was  not  born  beneatli  the  law  of  Traducianisni,  nay,  it 
is  the  birth  of  Christ — the  Incarnation  of  Christ — whicli  shivers 
the  doctrine  of  Traducianisni  as  the  law  of  any  human  birth  ; 

and  the  belief  in  the  mvstical  character  of  the  Incarnation  docs 

%/ 

at  once  confirm  the  thought,  that  the  human  race  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  organized  whole,  all  its  several  members  having 
an  actual  relationshij)  to  one  another,  and  that  the  race  is  thus 
eontenqilated  by  God,  while  this  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
personality  of  man.  Nay,  it  is  taught  that  a  supernatural 
quality,  not  growing  out  of  nature,  is  needed,  in  order  that  nature 
may  be  raised  above  itself,  and  its  integrity  be  perfected. 

Wherein  eonsistcft  Christ's  Personality  !  It  is  believed  there 
was  in  that  Incarnation  a  unity  of  God  and  man  :  this  has  been 
through  all  ages  since  a  source  of  discussion,  and  dilemma,  and 
diHiculty  ;  but  the  purpose  of  the  Incarnation  plainly  was  to 
declare  a  way  by  which  God  and  man  may  be  joined  together. 
Wilberforce  has  said: — 


Now,  this  union  cannot  take  place  by  the  mixing  together  of  two 
natures  so  as  to  tonn  a  third,  for  then  the  result  would  ncitiier  be  God 
nor  man,  hut  some  compound  nature ;  it  must  be  the  conjunction  ot 
one  personality  with  two  natures.  Christ  is  “  ono  not  by  confusion  ot 
substance,  but  by  unity  of  person.”  Now,  since  personality  is 
plainly  one  and  indivisible,  it  must  pertain  originally  to  one  of  these 
natures,  unless,  which  was  fiir  otherwise,  they  had  been  in  their  origiu 
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contemporaneous ;  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  equally  related  to 
each  of  them.  For  though  personality  has  been  shown  by  Butler  and 
Berkeley  to  be  a  primary  principle,  not  resolvable  into  mere  conscious- 
ims,  yet  consciousness  is  so  intimately  allied  with  its  actings,  that  since 
unity  is  the  very  essence  of  the  one,  it  must  plainly  be  a  condition  of  the 
other.  In  which,  then,  of  His  two  natures  did  the  Versonality  of 
Christ  Our  Lord  originally  reside  ?  Plainly  in  His  Godhead.  For  He 
Himself  refers  to  its  actings,  before  His  luimaii  nature  was  assumed : 
“  Hefore  Abraham  was  I  am.”  Let  the  foundation  of  the  hypostatic 
union  be  laid  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Fersonality  of 
Christ  is  comprehended  in  that  of  the  Eternal  Son.  “  Christ  is  a 
Person  Divine,  because  He  is  personally  the  Son  of  God ;  human, 
because  He  hath  really  the  nature  of  the  children  of  men.  The  Word 
was  already  in  existence  as  a  Person,  belbro  He  was  made  llesh.” 
“For  the  manhood  of  Christ  did  not  assume  the  Godhead,  but  the 
Godhead  of  the  Word  assumed  the  liuman  nature.”  Christ  was  “one 
not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  llesh,  but  by  taking  of  tlie 
manhood  into  God.” 


AVc  dare  not  attempt  to  prosecute  the  path  opening;  here; 
the  knotty  question  which,  ho>vever  it  may  exercise  liuman 
ingenuity  in  attempting  to  untie,  persistently  deties  and  defeats 
every  effort.  What  was  the  personal  identity  of  the  Jiedeemer  ? 
Wherein  consists  our  own?  We  are  battled  by  attempting 
deliberate! V  to  "lance  into  our  own  minds;  how  can  we  be  otlier 
tlian  lost  wdien  w'e  attempt  to  reduce  to  our  thought  tlie  mystery 
of  that  Infinite  mind  ?  This  is  the  point  at  wdiich  especially  w'e 
find  the  life  of  Christ  is  unaccountable — all  tilings  about  Christ 
are  unaccountable.  Ilis  Incarnation  at  all.  His  Dirth,  His 
Life,  Ilis  influence  on  the  human  heart,  on  the  course  of  the 
ages,  on  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  the  chief  un¬ 
accountable  mystery  is  in  the  mysterious  personality  in  which 
Cod  and  man  became  one. 

The  icords  nfJesns^  and  what  underlies  themfi^i  the  pregnant 
title  of  ^Ir.  Binney’s  sermon.  Cdirist  expressed  his  own  con- 
ciousness,  of  his  relationship  and  personality,  and  we  must 
admit  those  words,  and  wdiat  underlies  them  ;  or  we  must  cast 
aw'ay  the  character  of  Jesus  ;  there  is  no  middle  course. 
When  W'e  remember  who  He  w'as,  who  expressed  Himself  as 
‘‘  one  w'ith  the  P'athcr,”  as  “  the  way,”  the  only  way  of  approach  to 
the  Father — as  the  Person  in  wdiom,  and  in  tchoni  alone,  the  Fa¬ 
ther  is,  or  can  be  seen  ;  and  that  I  Ic  was  ever  uttering  such  words, 
making  such  declarations  ;  what  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  to 
wJiich  such  w^ords  conduct  the  hearer?  They  lead  right  on  to 
the  confession  at  last,  that  He  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Cod. 
Men  have  begun  at  a  very  low  scale  ol  Ilis  Divine  manifestation, 
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but  they  hav^e  ascended  at  last,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Him, 
as  ‘‘  the  brightness  of  the  Father^s  glory,  the  express  imago  of 
“  Ilis  person  ;  and  it  is  shocking  to  listen  to  the  expressions  of 
bigoted  and  intolerant  scorn,  with  which  some, — the  best -meant 
efforts  to  win  spirits  to  Christ,  by  arguments  based  on  such 
aspects — have  been  regarded.  A  criticism  like  that  of  Fail 
{Shaftesbur}^  for  instance,  recently  pronounced  upon  Ecce  HonWy 
— ‘‘  Vomited  out  of  1  Fell !  — he  says,  ‘‘one  of  the  most  pestilential 
“books  ever  vomited  out  of  Hell.^^  Such  remarks  assure  us 
that  there  may  have  been  holy  and  pious  men,  even  among  the 
bitter  sectaries,  in  those  times,  when  the  person  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  Christ  became  the  wild  battle-cry,  and  the  narrow,  in¬ 
tolerant,  and  persecuting  spirit  of  the  crowds  of  Constantinople, 
or  Antioch.  Let,  we  say,  any  mind  reverently  listen  to  the 
account  Christ  gives  of  Ilis  own  personality,  Ilis  own  Heing ;  tlie 
consciousness  lie  carried  witliin  Him  of  His  own  work  ;  His  own 
relationship ;  the  reverent  mind  will  be  borne  along  to  intinitc 
coiise(piences — ^lessiahship — Atonement.  Reconciliation  with 
God  will  assuredly  follow,  as  doctrines  to  be  involved  in  the 
faith  in  that  Inffnite  IV'rson  ;  or  those  words  must  themselves 
be  pared  down ;  must  be  enfeebled  and  critically  shred,  and 
scraped  away,  until  the  Christ  is  altogether  gone  ;  inevitable,  we 
say,  is  the  consequence  ;  he  is  altogether  untrustworthy,  or,  the 
u'orc/s  are  accepted,  and  alt  that  underlies  theniy  and  the  heart 
stretches  out  its  hand,  exclaiming,  “  My  Lord,  and  my  God  !  ’’ 
On  any  other  reading  than  his  consciousness  of  Divine  Rerson- 
alitv,  the  words  of  Jesus  arc  unaccountable. 

And  hence,  at  this  j)oint,  we  may  remark,  that  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that  the  Lives  of  Christy  wliich  now  with  such  rapidity  How 
from  the  press, — attempts  as  they  are  to  csthnate  Him,  to  dejinvy 
to  apprehend  and  even  to  eomprehend  Him, — fail  in  lifting  the 
mind  of  the  reader  to  a  due  and  adequate  impression  of  the 
Divine  subject  ;  because  tlierc  is  not  a  reverent  approach  on 
the  ground  of  the  Divine  Incarnation  ;  yet  a  true  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  must  have  this  ground.  And  Jesus,  in  tlie 
bosom  of  Mary,  only  becomes  truly  the  object  of  homage,  as  Ho 
is  beheld  first  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  the  Eternal  Word  ol 
God.  It  is  true  that  all  the  highest  ideas  of  devotion  revolve 
round  the  Incarnation, — the  person  of  Christ — who  is  tliis  Son 
of  Man  ?  In  like  manner  all  estimates  of  Scripture  must  be 
founded  on  this  on  the  great  thought  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
the  difficulties  all  fade  away,  when  tliis,  the  chief  one,  is  devoutly 
received,  when  it  is  devoutly  known,  that  “  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word.^'  When  was  this  beginning  ?  ”  Almost  wo 
might  say,  tchat  was  tliis  beginning?  ’  God  himself  was  this 
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•<  •  -.Wlntebecinning  from  all  eternity.  Then 

beginning  ;  it  is  ®  waf,— He  was  with  tiod,-Hc 

Christ  ascended  a  lofty  hill ;  below,  in  the 

bod.  c  h^c  .0  ^  .  people, 

valley,  was  the  rush  ^ 

as  we  ascende  o  and  no  sound  reached  us ; 

through  the  region  .  „  „„,,,ids  of  earth  were  quite  inaudi- 

it  was  still  Tlfc  nmlSIg  away  ;  so  will  it  be 

ble-thc  scenes  ot  hum  J  ‘  „f  tia>  Father;  it 

is  tliiis  very  greatly  .  ^  graver  the  sounds  ot  earth 

ascent  to  ii‘'couditional  being  of  earth  seems  gone ;  the  soul 
(TO  first;  ‘''cn  t  le  ‘  beyond  sound,  beyond  tune,  bc- 

shoots  upward,  bej  on  I  ^  die  bosom  of 

yond  space,  beyond  all  t  ,  Cio  be'^inning  ;  if  we  could 

conceive  a  condition  ^  J*  ,  ^’ <*  ThetVord.”  Uemarking 

^w<l^cus  the,  111  tliat  e  ernal  ^i  .mountains  shall  bring 


o  which  arc  the  “"o"  to  ships,  on  which,  if 

mountains  ‘^‘^J'b'ccc^^^^cadl^f  Ji.’o  goes  to  ^.^d  tins  text 

the  manner  drive  his  •  ascended  a  mountain  and 

is  such  a  mountain ,  Godhead  of  the  Word, 

from  it  he  had  received  peace ,  n  ascended 

bevond  all  ^iic  ®  all  the  heights  of  the  stars, 

beVond  the  fields  ot  the  y,  .„,al  all  created  things! 

beyond  all  the  legions  of  ^'le  an„  ^ ^y^s,  who  said  “  1 
This  is  that  region  to  "^‘'c  ^  ^  ;Ug  f,.o,n  whence  cometh  my 

“  will  lift  up  niine  eyes  unto  t  ^  precious 

“  help.”  It  i«  ?,:,4  »  'TUe  bosom  of  the  Fternal 

<‘  things  of  the  everlasting  lulls.  p-temal  Father.  It  is 

certain,  that  unless  we  com'  pfe  ..f  Christ.  ll<al 

break  down  in  a  1  attempts  to  account  by  Gaciiig  it 

life  is  unaccountable-  '  ,,i  tbc  life  "f  Christ  is  its  hopcliss 

farther  back.  The  <^ousola  T  ike  Christ. 

unaccountableness  to  accoun  ,/  ^  is  remote  truth  , 

It  may  be  said  all  this  ^  ,,par  truth.  We  breath  air, 
but  remote  truth  may  be. .  ^  J„e,l  the  remote  and  recondite 
oxv<'en  is  lile,  but  who  has  Uitnoi  „  .j,terious  atfinitics  t- 

principles  which  “Ic?  What  light  is  ?  Whether  there 

How  our  world  is  held  in  ^  'J^j,„ce,  which  is  the  root  and 

be  not  «ome  intemedmt  but  they 

solution  of  all  tning^s . 
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apprehend  ns^  we  cannot  apprehend  them.  Thus  the  remote 
truth  of  the  eternal  being  of  Christ — the  great,  the  stupendous 
truth — the  Word  in  the  bosom  of  God;  the  trutli  that  the 
Eternal  God  is  glorified  in  the  Incarnation ;  this  is  the  truth 
which  shines  through  these  verbal  windows. 

All  truth  about  Christ  is  vain,  unless  we  entertain  exalted 
ideas  of  Him  as  tlie  Christ — the  Messiah,  the  8aviour.  The 
entertaining  lofty  ideas  of  Him  forbids  the  possibility  of  enter¬ 
taining  low  ideas  of  His  work,  or  mean  ideas  of  the  Hook  which 
reveals  Him.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  Edward 
Irving  truly  said,  that  ‘‘the  Incarnation  came  not  within  the 
“  coasts  of  time,  but  had  its  origin  in  the  Divine  purpose  before 
“  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  ’’  and  the  Scriptures  do  not  date 
the  Incarnation  from  the  fall  of  man,  but  from  the  eternal  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God.  “  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  ” — 
‘‘God^' — silent,  formless  thought,  the  mind  seems  vacant,  but 
there  is  more  light  in  the  indistinctness  of  such  thought,  than 
in  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  human  science.  In  this  crea¬ 
tionless  universe  God  began  to  create.  ‘‘  In  the  beginning,” 
when  He  who  was  “in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,”  He  made  all 
things  that  were  made,  He  saw  the  world’s  beauty  ripen,  and 
knew  it  for  himself — He  knew,  he  saw  it  all — the  wisdom  ol‘ 
the  Father.  He  saw  those  lands,  through  all  those  ages,  rise  JVom 
the  deep  islands  which  were  to  shine  with  His  temples.  He 
saw  the  marble  calcining  in  the  fire,  whicli  was  to  be  hewn  into 
pillars — the  metal  of  gems,  which  were  to  be  bought  for  His 
altars.  He  saw  the  tree  which  was  to  be  for  His  cross;  tlicrc 
was  the  AVord,  “  in  the  beginning,”  and  there  lay  the  world, 
like  a  village  at  the  mountain  foot,  and  all  creation  lying  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

“  The  AVord  ”  was  the  first  step  outside  God — however  the 
first  standing-point  in  creation  was  the  Created  J^ature  assumed 
to  a  Divine  person,  and  through  this  lay  the  passage  from  the 
creature-less  creation — to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  creatures ; 
“  by  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds.”  “  All  things  were 
“  created  by  Him  and  for  Him.”  Yet  it  is  consistent  with  this, 
to  see  the  eternity  of  Christ.  In  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  lie 
also  never  began  to  be.  “  Begotten,”  we  say  in  the  creed,  “  not 
made,”  the  only  begotten  Son. — AA’^e  ought  to  seek  to  have  right 
ideas  of  the  infinite  incarnate  Son.  Augustine  distinguishes 
well  between  the  articulafey  “AA^ord”  and  the,  immanent.  />.,  the 
essential  “  Word you  look  at  Christ,  or  you  attempt  to  realize 
Him,  and  vou  sav — whv,  Christ  was  made — Christ  began  to  be; 
— but  you  are  not  thinking  of  the  Eternal  AA^ord ;  try  to  conceive 
the  ditference  between  the  idea  of  a  thing,  and  a  thing  its' T : 
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take  away  any  mean  thing  or  any  mighty  thing,  liandlo  any¬ 
thing,  but  the  idea  was  in  the  mind  of  the  framer  long  before, 
and  the  idea  is  a  quite  distinct  thing,  to  that  you  handle ;  this 
is  dead,  but  the  idea  was  living,  and  wrought  this  out.  Think  of 
8t.  Peter^s  at  Romo,  and  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  planned  it — 
wonderful  fabric — it  is  there — a  splendid  pile  ! — but  it  tirst  was  a 
living  immanent  essential  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  Now, 
from  this  we  may  a  little  see  how  ages  intinite  before  Christ  was 
born  He  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;  but  how  can  you  grasp 
it,  you  can  only  very  dimly  see  it.  God  is  tlie  absolute  Reing ; 
and  when  we  speak  of  Christ,  we  do  not  mean  that  lie  is  merely 
an  idea.  He  is  called  the  ‘‘  Begotten  Son  of  the  F ather.’^  lie  Wiis 
not  made  ;  He  condescended  so  to  be  ‘‘made  under  the  law,’^  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  they  might  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons.  But  lie  was  not  under  the  law,  save  to 
elevate  nature  and  creature.  I'he  Word  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  was  like  our  speech,  our  word  unspoken ;  and,  as  we  se(^ 
Him,  He  is  like  that  word  spoken,  written,  no  longer  appre¬ 
hensible  only  to  me  or  in  my  mind,  but,  by  all  who  read  or  hear. 
Have  we  not  said,  how  three  letters  and  one  syllable,  express 
“God?^^  But  what  passed  through  the  heart,  when  you  said 
“  God  When  you  heard  the  word  God,  could  that  be  expressed 
in  three  letters  ?  No,  there  is  the  essence  living,  everlasting, 
almighty,  intinite, — the  word  passes,  but  the  great  thoughts,  tliey 
remain.  But  it  is  true,  as  says,  (iuesncl,  that  “  Here  we  must 
“  believe  more  than  we  can  reason  ;  adore  more  than  we  can 
“  define  ;  think  more  than  we  can  investigate  ;  love  more  than  we 
“  know  ;  and  humble  ourselves  more  than  we  can  speak.’’  Thus, 
the  Incarnation  had  its  origin  in  the  will  and  purpose  of  the 
Blessed  God,  and  therefore  is  the  Gospel  called  a  mystery. 
And  Edward  Irving  finely  and  truly  says,  “  There  is  nothing 
“  accidental  or  circumstantial  in  the  work  of  redemption.  It  is 
“the  unconditional,  substantial,  eternal,  and  unchangeable 
“election  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  Time,  and  the  Ages,  and 
“  external  causes  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  constancy  of  that 
“  purpose,  in  which  we  are  wrapped  up  with  Jesus  Christ,  than 
“  the  changing  atmosphere  and  cloudy  canopy  over  our  heads, 
“  hath  to  do  with  the  fixed  stars  and  the  constant  heat  and  light 
“  of  the  glorious  sun.  Thus,  the  Eternal  Word  illustrates  to  us 
“  the  glory  and  holiness  of  the  Eternal  Father.  Holiness,  more 
“  illustrated  and  honoured  in  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  than  it 
“  would  have  been  in  the  destruction  of  a  thousand  worlds, 
“  fallen,  forsaken,  and  abandoned,  on  account  of  sin.”  Thus 
also  a  sacred  poet  has  said,  in  language  bold  in  poetry,  but  not 
rising  beyond  the  wonderful  light  flaming  in  the  words  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John : — 
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Speechlessly  without  beginning, 

Sun  that  never  rose, 

Vast,  adorable,  and  winning, 

Day  that  hath  no  close. 

Bliss,  from  'I'hine  own  glory,  tasting  ! 
Bvcrliving !  Kvcrlasting ! 

Jiifc  that  never  grows. 


'I'hinc  own  self  for  ever  filling 
With  self-kindled  tlame. 

In  Thyself,  Thou  art  distilling. 

Unctions  without  name  ; 

Without  worshipping  creatures. 

Without  veiling  of  Thy  features, — 

God  ahvavs  the  same. 

0  • 

’Mid  Thy  uncreated  morning, 

Like  a  trembling  star, 

1  behold  Creation’s  dawning, 

(Jlimmering  from  afar. 

Nothing  giving  !  nothing  taking  ! 

Nothing  changing,  nothing  breaking  I 
Waiting  at  Time’s  bar. 

I  with  life  and  love  divinal, 

See  mvsclf  in  Thee, 

All  embalmed  in  love  eternal: 

Floating  in  Thy  sea, 

’Mid  Thine  uncreated  whiteness, 

I  behold  Thy  glory’s  brightness. 

Feed  itself  on  me. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  iVeni  sucli  u  course  of  remaVk  as  this,  that  ur 
.spctd'  of  the  Inearnationy  not  to  explain y  hut  to  raise  devotion  ; 
to  ])oiiit  to  tliose  assured  facts  and  statements  which,  as  assuredly, 
tend  to  excite  within  us  reverence  and  faith  ;  it  is  a  canon  with 
us,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  the  highest  and  most  natural  elucidation, 
f/esus  is  unaccountable.  Him  !  ^len  of  every  order  and  nink  of 
intelligence,  since  llis  advent  in  that  obscure  manger,  have  been 
attempting  to  give  an  account  of,  seeking  to  reconcile  Him,  and 
His  appearance,  with  the  mere  order  of  nature  and  things,  by 
narrative,  by  criticism,  by  myth,  by  fable,  by  analysis,  by 
superstition ;  but  it  will  not  do.  Every  attempt  breaks  down  the 
mind  ;  ever  asks  for  more — the  heart  ever  asks  for  more.  No¬ 
thing  solves,  till  w’e  rise  to  the  admission  of  “  the  onlv  begotten 
Son,  in  the  l>osom  of  the  Father,**  and  recognise  in  Him  ‘‘the 
Word  made  llesh.** 

And  that  is  a  very  pretty  old  church  legend.  Augustine 
recites  it  lirst,  Luther  mentions  it  lovingly,  how,  by  these  words, 
the  Devil  has  boon  driven  a  wav  and  beaten.  How  once  the 
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Evil-one  stood  unabashed,  and  heard  the  bo^innin<>  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  read,  listening  unmoved.  ^^In  principio  erat  verlmnC' 
— ‘^In  the  beginning  was  the  Word ;  the  thought,  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  did  not  scare  him,  but  when  lie  heard  tlie  words 

The  Word  wan  made  Jlesh/^  then  he  vanished;  and,  says 
Luther,  ‘‘  This  may  have  been  invented,  or  it  may  have  hap- 
**  pened ;  but  it  is  the  truth ;  he  who  speaks  and  regards  these 

words  with  true  faith  in  his  heart,  from  him  the  Devil  must 
“certainly  flee.’’  Perhaps  we  also  may  see  why  we  do  not  then 
seek  to  explain  how  it  was,  but  we  take  up  again  the  word,  and 
distinguish  liere  “Tlie  Word  was  'nufde  flesh  but  the  JVord 
was  not  made ;  true,  it  is  said  “  a  body  Thou  hast  ])repared  ^le.” 
Put  the  Word  teas  not  made;  lie,  wlio  made  all  things,  was 
Himself  unmade — begotten  of  the  Pat  her,  not  made ;  ”  hut 
His  body  was  made,  just  as  the  idea  of  8t.  Peter’s  at  Home  was 
not  made,  and  yet  St.  Peter’s  is  made.  So,  remembering  this, 
that  we  may  approach  the  matter  with  due  reverence,  and 
awe,  let  us  approach  now  that  great  sight — “  The  Word  made 
flesh.” 

Surely  the  ev^ent  justifies  us  in  saying,  the  event,  of  all  events, 
happened  in  that  low  stall ;  but  it  excited  no  attention  ;  ol  all 
events  then  going  on  in  the  world,  perhaps  this  seemed  surely 
one  of  the  most  insignificant — the  beast,  the  manger,  the  straw, 
the  darkness,  the  cold.  Kings,  they  say,  were  the  wise  men 
who  came  forth  from  the  East  to  worship  Him.  \es,  but  there 
were  those,  it  has  well  been  said,  who  were  earlier  at  His 
cradle,  darkness  and  cold.  Darkness  and  cold  were  before  them. 
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on  the  ‘‘  fine  linen’’  of  highest,  holiest  truths !  Jesus,  the  name 
giving  to  festivity  a  reason  and  a  reign,  to  pity  a  power,  to 
piety  its  crown,  to  holiness  its  reality  and  its  hope !  Ts  it  all 
coincidence  ?  Why  it  is  madness  to  believe  it.  “  The  Word  was 
made  flesh.”  And  yet,  that  eve,  the  world  lay  like  a  ])olar  sea, 
a  wilderness  of  savage  ice,  and  the  arctic  sunshine  glinting  off 
from  it  in  unfertile  brightness,  but  that  Infant  was  to  change 
it  all.  He  came  to  break  tlie  bands  of  the  long  frost.  He 
came  to  crown  the  world  with  odours  of  trees  and  flowers ;  yet 
there  were  few  signs,  and  the  fe^v  but  little  noted  or  heeded. 
“  Nature,”  one  has  saufy  ‘‘seemed  to  let  God  pass,  and  made 
“  no  obeisance  when  the  Eternal  God  was  about  to  become  a 
“  Nazarene.”*  What  were  they  doing  in  the  world  ?  Rome 
was  all  alive ;  couriers  were  hastening  to  and  fro  upon  the  high¬ 
ways  of  the  empire, — they  conveyed  no  intelligence  of  Him.  In 
the  palace  of  the  Ccesars,  the  masters  of  the  world,  wlio  sus¬ 
pected  the  Cnesar  in  his  manger.  In  the  Greek  world  who  sus¬ 
pected  the  Sage  in  his  cave ;  who  was  to  convict  tlunr  philosopliy 
of  “foolishness,”  and  show  how  “the  world,  by  wisdom,  knew  not 
God?”  In  Judea  they  were  expecting  another  Maccabanis, 
and  we  know  with  what  contempt  they  would  have  regarded 
Him,  who,  lying  in  the  bosom  of  ISIary,  was  indeed  the  expected 
King  of  the  Jews.  Or  go  out  upon  the  slopes,  and  watch  the  night 
darkening.  What  were  they  doing  in  the  cradles  of  civilization, 
amongst  the  pine  woods  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  or  in  wild 
ISIexiean  tribes,  assembled  for  slaughter,  to  celebrate  the  grand 
festival  of  the  sun’s  nativity?  What  were  those  rude  Britons 
doing  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and  in  the  Downs  of  Sussex.  Lone 
Druids  watching  and  waiting  till  the  heal  fires  kindled?  But, 
however,  the  world  lay  in  misery ;  it  was  not  expecting  its 
future  King. 

“  The  Word  teas  made  fleshy*  but  why  flesh  ?  Here,  then, 
we  vrill  remark,  not  man  but  flesh  more  truly  representing 
the  comprehensive  sinfulness.  Flesh  represents  that  which 
had  departed  from  God — it  is  that  term  of  contempt  which 
is  put  in  antithesis  to  God — flesh  indicates  weakness  and 
mortality.  “The  woe  is  to  him  who  maketh  flesh  his  arm.” 
Flesh  is  humanity  in  its  sin,  and  its  feebleness,  and  it  was 
that  which  Christ  came  to  restore,  when  “  all  flesh  should  sec 
“  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.”  Flesh — which  is  not  merely  the 
composition  of  humanity,  but  of  nature;  to  show  how,  He 
would  take  up  all  nature,  and  restore  it ;  to  shotr  that  not 

•  Sec  Frederick  Faber’s  Itethlehem,  for  some  sweet  retlections  on  the 
Incarnation,  of  which  we  have  also  availed  ourselves. 
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matter  is  evil,  hut  the  spirit  which  animates  mattery  oven  as 
the  same  elements  combine  to  form  an  opal,  or  pearl,  or  a 
diamond,  and  a  coal,  and  the  very  refuse  of  earth.  And  here  wc 
ought  to  repel  the  heresy  which  maintains  an  evil,  inherent  in 
matter.  It  is  not  so  ;  matter  is  made  by  God,  and  llo  alone  can 
create ;  but  Satan  can,  from  the  material  of  things,  recombine, 
so  that  God\s  beauty  becomes  this  deformity,  therefore  to  show 
what  the  world  of  matter  should  be.  He  became  flesh.  Thus,  the 
Eternal  Son  humbled  Himself  to  the  human  soul,  and  the 
human  soul  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
thus  this  spiritual  substance  animated,  and  gave  life  to  the 
flesh  of  the  liord  Jesus.  Christ’s  soul  was  so  held  in  possession 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  never  assented  unto  an  evil  sugges¬ 
tion,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  llis  flesh  was  of  that  mortal  and 
corruptible  kind,  which  is  liable  to  all  forms  of  evil  suggestion, 
through  its  participation  in  a  fallen  nature,  and  a  fallen  world. 

For,  is  it  not  a  thing  as  clear  as  noonday,  that  if  you  are  ashamed 
‘‘  to  think  of  the  holy  soul  of  Jesus,  as  inheriting  a  corruptible 
nature,  which  must  be  purified  before  the  Divine  glory  will 
‘‘  tabernacle  in  it,  you  will  come  also  to  be  ashamed  to  confess 
‘‘  the  sinfulness  of  your  own  flesh  ?”  *  lie  was  anointed  thus  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  ‘‘He  did  no  sin”:  and  yet  carrying  about 
with  Him  his  fallen  creature  substance.  ]lut  they  did  not 
constitute  Him  High-Priest.  No  !  this  made  Him,  in  His  body, 
the  holy  altar,  tlie  holy  laver,  the  holy  show-bread,  the  holy 
lamp,  the  holy  golden  table,  the  holy  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  But 
He  was  yet  to  be  the  Priest,  and  wc  see  this  in  the  double 
operation  of  His  mind.  These  two  operations  became  one,  and 
that  made  every  act  of  Christ’s  complete.  The  ‘‘  /”  is  not  the 
Divine  nature,  nor  is  it  the  human  nature  ;  but  it  is  the  Divine 
nature,  having  passed  into  the  human  nature,  for  we  do  not 
wholly  reject  that  interpretation  which  says,  how  the  Divine 
nature  acteth,  and  how  the  human,  making  two  persons  in 
Christ.  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  in  mortal  corruptible  sub- 
tance,  and  you  must  not  undervalue  this  great  truth ;  but  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  consisted  in  making  that  flesh  im¬ 
mortal  and  incorruptible  ;  but,  then,  first  it  proved  itself  as 
mortal;  and  having  proved  this,  it  proved  that  sin  itself, 
and  death  itself,  were  servants  to  tlie  Divine  glory  and  purpose 
in  Christ.  Thus  the  Incarnation  is  the  foundation  of  all 
tilings  ;  it  is  the  porch  of  tlie  Temple,  and  the  foundation,  of 
that  conception  of  the  Divine  regeneration  of  our  nature  and 
our  world.  The  work  of  God  was  wrought  upon  the  human 


*  Sec  Irvings  Incarnation. 
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on  the  ‘‘  fine  Hncn*’  of  highest,  holiest  truths !  Jesus,  the  name 
giving  to  festivity  a  reason  and  a  reign,  to  pity  a  power,  to 
piety  its  crown,  to  holiness  its  reality  and  its  hope !  Ts  it  all 
coincidence?  ^VTiy  it  is  madness  to  believe  it.  “  The  Word  was 
made  flesh.’’  And  yet,  that  eve,  the  world  lay  like  a  ])olar  sea, 
a  wilderness  of  savage  ice,  and  the  arctic  sunshine  glinting  olf 
from  it  in  unfertile  brightness,  but  that  Infant  was  to  change 
it  all.  He  came  to  break  the  bands  of  the  long  frost,  lie 
came  to  crown  the  world  with  odours  of  trees  and  flowers ;  yet 
there  were  few  signs,  and  the  few  but  little  noted  or  heeded. 
“  Nature,”  a'i  one  /las  saidy  ^‘seemed  to  let  God  pass,  and  made 
‘‘  no  obeisance  when  the  Eternal  God  was  about  to  become  a 
“  Nazarene.”*  What  were  they  doing  in  the  world  ?  Rome 
was  all  alive;  couriers  were  hastening  to  and  fro  upon  the  high¬ 
ways  of  the  empire, — they  conveyed  no  intelligence  of  Him.  In 
the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  the  masters  of  the  world,  wlio  sus- 
l)ected  the  Ciesar  in  his  manger.  In  the  Greek  world  who  sus¬ 
pected  the  8age  in  his  cave ;  who  was  to  con^dct  their  pliilosopliy 
of  “foolishness,”  and  show  how  “the  world,  by  wisdom,  knew  not 
God?”  In  Judea  they  were  expecting  another  ^laccabanis, 
and  we  know  with  what  contempt  they  would  liavo  regarded 
Him,  who,  lying  in  the  bosom  of  ISIary,  was  indeed  the  expected 
King  of  the  Jews.  Or  go  out  upon  the  slopes,  and  watch  the  night, 
darkening.  AVhat  were  they  doing  in  the  cradles  of  civilization, 
amongst  the  pine  woods  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  or  in  wild 
Mexican  tribes,  assembled  for  slaughter,  to  celebrate  the  grand 
festival  of  the  sun’s  nativity?  AV hat  were  those  rude  Rritons 
doing  in  the  AVeald  of  Kent,  and  in  the  Downs  of  Sussex.  Lone 
Druids  watching  and  waiting  till  the  beal  fires  kindled  ?  But, 
however,  the  world  lay  in  misery ;  it  was  not  expecting  its 
future  King. 

“  The  Word  icas  made  fleshy*  but  why  flesh  ?  Here,  then, 
we  will  remark,  not  man  but  flesh  more  truly  representing 
the  comprehensive  sinfulness.  Flesh  represents  that  'svhich 
had  departed  from  God — it  is  that  term  of  contempt  which 
is  put  in  antithesis  to  God — flesh  indicates  weakness  and 
mortality.  “  The  woe  is  to  him  who  maketh  flesh  his  arm.” 
Flesh  is  humanity  in  its  sin,  and  its  feebleness,  and  it  w’as 
that  which  Christ  came  to  restore,  wdien  “  all  flesh  should  see 
“  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.”  Flesh — which  is  not  merely  the 
comjK>sition  of  humanity,  but  of  nature;  to  show  how,  lie 
woidd  take  up  all  nature,  and  restore  it ;  to  show  that  not 


•  Sec  Frederick  Faber’s  Bethlehem^  for  some  sweet  rctlcctions  on  the 
Incarnation,  of  which  wc  have  also  availed  ourselves. 
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matter  k  evil,  hut  the  spirit  which  animates  mattery  even  as 
tlic  same  elements  combine  to  form  an  opal,  or  pearl,  or  a 
diamond,  and  a  coal,  and  the  veiy  refuse  of  earth.  And  here  we 
ought  to  repel  the  heresy  which  maintains  an  evil,  inherent  in 
matter.  It  is  not  so  ;  matter  is  made  by  God,  and  lie  alone  can 
create ;  but  Satan  can,  from  the  material  of  things,  recombine, 
so  that  God’s  beauty  becomes  this  deformity,  therefore  to  show 
what  the  world  of  matter  should  be,  lie  became  fesh.  Thus,  the 
Eternal  Son  humbled  Himself  to  the  human  soul,  and  the 
human  soul  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
thus  this  spiritual  substance  animated,  and  gave  life  to  the 
flesh  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Christ’s  soul  was  so  held  in  possesvsioii 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  never  assented  unto  an  evil  sugges¬ 
tion,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  llis  flesh  was  of  that  mortal  and 
corruptible  kind,  which  is  liable  to  all  forms  of  evil  suggestion, 
through  its  participation  in  a  fallen  nature,  and  a  fallen  world. 
“  F or,  is  it  not  a  thing  as  clear  as  noonday,  that  ii‘you  arc  ashamed 
‘‘  to  think  of  the  holy  soul  of  Jesus,  as  inheriting  a  corruptible 
nature,  which  must  be  purified  before  the  Divine  glory  will 
‘‘  tabernacle  in  it,  you  will  come  also  to  be  ashamed  to  confess 
the  sinfulness  of  your  own  flesh  ?”  *  He  was  anointed  thus  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  ‘‘lie  did  no  sin”:  and  yet  carrying  about 
with  Him  his  fallen  creature  substance.  Hut  they  did  not 
constitute  Him  High-Priest.  No  !  this  made  Him,  in  Ilis  body, 
the  holy  altary  the  holy  laver,  the  holy  show-bread,  the  holy 
lamp,  the  holy  golden  table,  the  holy  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  But 
He  was  yet  to  be  the  Priest,  and  we  see  this  in  the  double 
operation  of  Ilis  mind.  These  two  operations  became  one,  and 
that  made  every  act  of  Christ’s  complete.  The  “  is  not  the 
Divine  nature,  nor  is  it  the  human  nature  ;  but  it  is  the  Divine 
nature,  having  passed  into  the  human  nature,  for  we  do  not 
wholly  reject  that  interpretation  which  says,  how  the  Divine 
nature  acteth,  and  how  the  human,  making  two  persons  in 
Christ.  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  in  mortal  corruptible  sub- 
tance,  and  you  must  not  undervalue  this  great  truth ;  but  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  consisted  in  making  that  flesh  im¬ 
mortal  and  incorruptible  ;  but,  then,  first  it  proved  itself  as 
mortal;  and  having  proved  this,  it  proved  that  sin  itself, 
and  death  itself,  were  servants  to  the  Divine  glory  and  purpose 
in  Christ.  Thus  the  lucariiafiou  is  the  foundation  of  all 
things  ;  it  is  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  and  the  foundation,  of 
tliat  conception  of  the  Divine  regeneration  of  our  nature  and 
our  world.  The  work  of  God  was  wrouglit  upon  the  human 
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nature  of  C’lirist,  “to  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean,’^ 
and  to  begin  the  work  of  regeneration  in  a  fallen  world.  And 
now  the  Holy  Ghost  comes,  through  one  in  a  human  form,  and 
with  human  sympathies  invested,  that  we,  who  receive  the 
sanctitication  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  “  kings  and  priests  unto  God.” 
And  so  the  Word  is  made  llesh  again  in  every  renewed  nature, 
“  for  if  the  spirit  of  Him  which  raised  up  Jesus  from  tlie  dead, 
“  dwell  in  us.  He  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  shall  also 
“  (juicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  His  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us.” 
Therefore,  He  came  to  Mari/^s  bosom,  and  therefore,  we  see  in 
the  Incarnation  all  miracles  and  all  mysteries. 
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think  Mr.  Lewin  probably  will,  by  this  time,  admit  that 
the  form  in  which  he  has  published  his  contribution  to 
the  study  of  sacred  chronologv,  will  be  likely  to  impair  its  use¬ 
fulness.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  volume  not  of  the  most  usable  de¬ 
scription  ;  but  a  still  more  fatal  mistake,  we  think,  will  be  found 
in  the  way  in  which  he  has  encumbered  his  details  with  multi¬ 
tudes  of  needless  particulars.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
learning  with  which  he  has  crowded  his  pages  is  almost  im¬ 
mense ;  but  we  have  to  mention  the  drawback  to  this  on  the 
other  side,  that  1  e  seems  even  unwisely  conservative  in  the  kind 
of  learning  ho  has  cultivated.  In  so  thorough  a  book,  upon  a 
KubjtH't  so  vital  and  final  in  its  results  to  the  Cliristian  faith  in 
its  historic  aspects,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  find,  that  he  had 
not  quite  ignored,  as  by  so  doing,  he  compels  us  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  he  is  cpiite  unacquainted  with  the  analysis  of  the 
d’ubingen  school ;  but,  the  apostles  of  critical  desiccation,  in 

(lermanv,  evidentlv  find  neither  faith  nor  favour  with  Mr. 

•  * 

Lewin.  He  lias  cast  his  calculations,  and  moulded  his  pages. 
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and  manipulated  his  events,  very  much  by  the  li^ht  of  the  un¬ 
critical  scholarship  of  the  last  century.  Do  we,  then,  intend  to 
eitlier  depreciate  or  impeach  his  work  ?  By  no  means.  Wo 
only  wish  that  he  had  given  to  it  a  completeness,  which  would 
have  enhanced  its  value. 

For,  without  a  doubt,  sacred  chronology,  even  more  than  as 
ever  been  generally  perceived  or  admitted,  is  one  of  the  strong 
fortifications  of  Christian  truth ;  as  all  history  is  impossible, 
without  some  kind  of  chronology,  as  its  trustworthiness  depends 
very  much  upon  the  writings  which  chronology  bears,  and  the 
moral  value  implied  in  the  event,  is  very  much  secured  by  the 
undoubted  testimony  of  contemporaneous  evidences  and  proba¬ 
bilities.  Mr.  Lewiii  says  : — 

AVho,  ill  a  Christian  countrj',  does  not  read  the  New  Testament  ? 
and  who  that  reads  it  would  not  desire  to  understand  the  political  state 
of  the  provinces  in  which  the  transactions  occurred,  and  catch  glimpses 
of  the  characters  of  the  several  personages  that  appear  upon  the  scene  ? 
ill  short,  to  have  a  general  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  horizon  of  so 
momentous  a  period  ?  When  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that 
Herod,  after  slaying  James  the  brother  of  John  with  the  sword,  and 
putting  Peter  in  prison,  went  down  to  Caesarea,  and  there,  arrayed  in 
royal  ajiparel,  harangued  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  in  the  theatre,  and 
then,  amidst  their  shouts  that  ho  was  a  god,  was  arrested  by  the  hand 
of  death,  does  it  not  gratify  a  natural  curiosity  to  discover,  from  a  care¬ 
ful  comparison  of  dates,  that  this  Herod  is  by  Josephus  called  Agrippa, 
and  that  the  reason  of  his  visit  to  Caesarea  was  the  celebration  of  the 
safe  return  of  Claudius  Caesar — from  what  country  ? — from  our  own 
island  of  Great  Britain,  then,  for  the  first  time,  brought  under  the 
Koman  yoke  by  the  capture  of  Camulodunum,  or  Colchester?  When, 
again,  ^\e  read  that  ISt.  Paul,  at  Corinth,  joined  himself  to  his  fellow- 
countryman  and  fellow  tent-maker,  Aijuila,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Italy,  “because  that  Claudius  had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart 
from  Home,  is  it  not  a  pleasure,  or  at  least  a  satisfaction,  to  learn  that 
while  St.  Paul  was  on  the  road  to  Macedonia  to  Corinth  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Judoca,  and  that  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Corinth  was 
just  after  an  edict,  issued  by  the  timorous  Claudius  from  alarm  at  the 
rebellion,  for  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  from  Home?  And  numerous 
other  instanees  might  be  adduced  in  which,  by  following  the  thread  of 
sacred  chronology  in  conjunction  with  profane  history,  we  are  enabled 
to  detect  curions  coincidences,  and  throw  a  halo  of  light  around  occur¬ 
rences  which  would  otherwise  be  WTapped  in  mysterious  obscurity. 

So  we  shall  find  that  very  much  of  what  wc  must  regard  as 
cloudy  nonsense,  in  modern  ideas  about  Christ,  His  Apostles, 
and  the  enfraiice  of  Christian  truth  into  the  w'orld,  dissolves 
itself  before  the  strong  glance  of  chronology  ;  thus  most  truly 
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justifying  its  definition  as  an  eye  of  history.  Thus,  if  Strauss 
insists  on  bringing  Christian  truth  and  miracle,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Divine  Founder  and  Worker  to  his  test  and  con¬ 
ception  of  a  myth,  beneath  the  light  of  which,  he  tells  us,  all  the 
events  and  characters  become  immaterial,  huge,  and  shapeless 
in  their  proportions,  as  Brocken  spectres.  We,  in  turn,  summon 
the  Herr  Strauss  and  his  theory'  to  the  bar  of  chronology.  We 
run  up  the  events  to  their  owm  times ;  we  put  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  beneath  the  light  of  a  blaze  of  contemporanoous  evi¬ 
dence  ;  as  competent  scholars  examine  the  histories,  documents, 
and  circumstances  of  the  time,  they  shed  light  from  all  points, 
upon  what  are  to  us,  the  central  events.  The  Gospels  are  very 
concise  and  succinct.  The  writers  cared  nothing  about  nations 
and  their  secular  concerns ;  kings,  governments,  the  march  of 
armies,  the  flights  of  Roman  eagles,  the  movements  of  the 
thunder-bearers,  as  Rlutarch  calls  them,  Ceraaniiy  were  nothing 
to  ^latthew,  and  Luke,  and  Paul ;  and  yet  it  happens,  tliat  a 
number  of  little  events  are  mentioned,  and  on  the  page  of  the 
merely  secular  historian,  occurs  that,  which  Ix'comes  at  once 
confirmation  and  elucidation.  These  things  were  not  done  in  a 
corner.  The  theory  of  Strauss  has  always  appeared  to  us  an 
outrage  upon  all  common-sense  ;  and  is  something  pitiable. 
We  cannot,  but  feel,  that  a  theory  so  utterly  absurd,  and  wildly 
unlike  any  mode  of  accounting  for  every  marvellous  and  im¬ 
probable  event,  should  have  commanded  such  attention ;  have 
been  regaixled  as  so  unanswerable,  and  have  enlisted  so  lai  gc  a 
number  of  disciples.  A  lecturer,  and  poet  of  singular  power 
and  ability,  has  a  way  of  replying  to  Strauss,  by  a  lecture,  which 
he  entitles.  The  Jirahje  of  II ist or in  which,  he  verifies  Christian 
truth,  by  travelling  over  the  eighteen  arches,  till  he  arrives 
at  the  first — that  arch,  from  wliicii  the  long  succession  of  sub¬ 
sequent  faitlis  descend  ;  now,  unquestionably,  it  is  of  every  im¬ 
portance,  to  see  that  all  is  secure  here.  “  In  that  mytli-land 
“  and  night  of  time,’’  says  Strauss,  ‘‘  things  were  so  dim  and 
“  indistinct,  people  could  not  descry  the  real  shapes  of  things.’’ 
Were  thev  so  ? 

Mr.  Le  win  occupies  his  volume  with  the  clironology  of  events, 
commencing  seventy  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  he  carries 
on  the  se([uence  of  events  to  the  year  Seventy  after — the  year 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — very  evidently  the  close  of  an 
age.  Mr.  Lewin  says  in  his  Preface : — 


The  evidences  of  Christ ianitv  arc  closelv  interwoven  with  the  chro- 
nology  of  the  times  when  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  lived.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  prosecuting  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  events  which  immedi- 
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ately  preceded  and  followed  tlio  introduction  of  Christianity,  I  had 
found  the  narrative  of  the  New  Testament  inconsistent  and  at  variance 
with  heathen  testimony,  I  might  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  the 
wild  speculations  recently  broached  by  inlidel  writers  were  not 
without  a  semblance  of  reason ;  but  when  the  more  closely  I  sift  the 
records  of  that  period,  the  more,  at  every  step,  I  find  the  sacred  pen¬ 
men  confirmed  in  their  most  casual  and  passing  allusions  to  contempo¬ 
rary  personages  and  ancient  customs,  I necessarily  feel  that  my  creed  rests 
on  no  insecure  foundation — that  it  is  not  “  the  cunningly  devised  fable 
of  an  after  ago,  but  is  part  and  parcel  of  actual  history.  If  such  be  the 
result  to  myself,  may  I  not  anticipate  that  the  reader  who  accompanies 
me  may  anchor  his  bark  in  the  same  peaceful  haven  ?  I  believe  that 
many  who  indulge  in  scepticism  do  it,  not  from  conviction,  but  from 
never  having  seriously  addressed  their  attention  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
truth. 


It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  tliat  ho  has  intercepted  some 
light  by  the  introduction  of  particulars  having  no  bearing,  or 
none  that  we  are  able  at  all  to  see — upon  the  business  of  the 
book.  Events  which  might  have  been  very  interesting  in  u 
Fasti  RomUy  but  which  have  no  bearing  upon  a  Fasti  Savri. 
The  portion  of  the  book  we  like  best, — and  we  at  once  confess 
our  thankfulness  for  it,  is  the  preliminary  portion — the  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  chronology  of  the  New  Testament.  This  is  divided 
into  twelve  chapters,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  read  them 
without  being  strongly  impressed  by  the  copious  research  of 
the  writer,  and  his  frequent,  shrew'd,  clear,  and  lawyer-like, 
analysis  and  detection  of  undesigned,  but  important,  underlying 
statements  and  particulars.  The  chapters,  too,  are  as  interesting 
as  they  are  important ;  an  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  his 
detection  of  the  note  of  time  furnishing  the  clue  to  the  period 
of  8t.  l^auTs  arrest  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Lewin  fixes 
this  exaclty  in  the  year  5(S.  In  the  hurried  conversation,  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  between  J^ysias  and  the  Apostle,  on 
the  stairs  of  Fort  Antonia,  the  Roman  captain  asks  a  question 
which  shows  no  great  amount  of  knowledge  on  his  part,  but 
which  becomes  quite  a  valuable  key-note  to  a  chronologist.  He 
inquires  of  Paul,  Art  not  tliou  that  Egyptian  which  before 
“  these  days  madest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  in  the  wilderness 
“  four  thousand  men  of  the  Sicarii  ?  ’’  At  w^hat  perifxl,  then,  did 
this  circumstance  of  the  Egyptian  impostor  occur  Josephus 
informs  us  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Josephus  does  not 
mention  the  year,  but  a  little  searching  for  side-lights,  shows 
that  it  could  have  been  only  about  the  year,  not  before,  57. 
The  Sicarii  w'cre  an  immense  band  of  secret  assassins  : — the  re¬ 
cital  of  their  deeds  occurs  ut  some  length  in  Josejdm,  both  in 
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tlic  antiquities  and  the  wars.  Nero  began  to  reign  in  tlic  year 
o4.  At  that  period,  Judea  seems  to  have  been  filled  witli 
bandits.  Felix,  we  find,  busy  in  extirpating  them.  Tliis  produced 
tranquillity,  for  which  we  find  Tertullus  complimenting  Felix. 
(Acts  xxiv  3.)  l>ut  the  first  act  of  the  Sicarii  had  been  the 
murder  of  Jonathan  the  high-j)riest ;  then  came  the  departure 
into  the  desert  beneath  the  leadership  of  religious  impostors  ; 
then  the  rise  of  the  Egyptian  prophet  who  had  led  out  four 
thousand  men  from  Jerusalem,  and  returned  at  the  head  of 
thirty-thousand  men  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  make  a 
triumphal  entry.  Felix  attacked  them  and  scattered  them,  but 
the  Egyptian  himself  escaped.  Ijysias  had,  most  probably,  been 
sent  out  into  the  wilderness  against  him.  ^Ir.  Lewin  naturally 
reasons  that  not  less  than  three  years  must  be  allowed  for  this 
series  of  events,  which  were  not  contemporaneous.  Tin's  brings 
us  from  October,  54,  to  October,  57 ;  but  Paulas  arrest  in  the 
Temple,  was  even  some  time  after  the  attempt  of  the  Egyptian, 
for  Eysius  speaks  of  it  as  having  occurred  “  before  these  days.’’ 
]*aul,  then,  cannot  have  arrived  in  Jerusalem  before  the  year 
5S.  So  much  for  this  kind  of  evidence.  Then  ^Ir.  Tjcwin 
turns  round  to  show  that  Paul’s  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  could  not 
have  been  later  than  a.d.  58.  llis  arguments  are  most  in¬ 
genious,  and  we  think,  evident.  Paul  had  been  two  years  a 
prisoner  at  Ciesarea,  when  Felix  was  succeeded  by  Festus.  The 
cpiestion,  then,  is ;  when  was  Felix  recalled  ‘r*  Py  close 
analysis,  not  lengthy,  but  too  lengthy  for  us  to  follow  here, 
Mr.  Lewin  shows  that  Felix  was  displaced  in  a.d.  bO.  Paul 
was  a  prisoner  for  tw'o  years ;  he  could  not  have  been  appre- 
liended  in  the  Temple  later  than  a.d.  58. 

In  the  third  place,  he  goes  on  to  show  that  Paul  arrived 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  58,  (and  not  in  any  other  year).  Py 
tlie  following  remarkable  coincidence,  lie  had  originally  ])ro- 
post^l  to  sail  direct  from  Corinth  to  Judea.  In  consecpicnce  of 
an  ambusli  against  him,  ho  was  obliged  for,  safety,  to  go  round 
bv  Macedonia  ;  he  was  hastening  to  reach  Jerusalem  at  the 
Pentecost,  it  it  were  possible,  lie  arrived  at  Philippi  just 
before  the  Passover,  and  stayed  till  it  was  over ;  he  tarried  there 
seven  days,  and  the  last  was  a  Sunday  on  which  he  preached 
btdbre  departing  on  the  Monday.  Here  is  a  hint  for  a  chrono- 
logist  to  work  upon.  In  a.d.  58,  the  day  of  the  Paschal 
sacrifices,  the  first  of  the  eight  days’  feast  fell  on  Monday,  the 
27th  of  March,  beginning  at  sunset  of  the  evening  before.  The 
last  day  of  the  feast  was  Monday,  April  3rd ;  we  know  that  he 
started  on  Tuesday,  Ajiril  4tli,  and  reached  Troas  on  Sunday, 
April  Ihh,  stayed  a  week,  and  preached  at  JVoas  on  Suiulay, 
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April  IGth.  Calciiliitions  show  tluit  every  year  about  this  time 
presents  features  at  variance  with  tlie  fact  mentioned  hy  Luke, 
that  Paul  spent  the  Sunday,  being  the  tliirteentli  day  after 
leaving  l*hilippi,  in  Troas.  The  years  whicli  might  best  agree 
with  this  would  be  either  55  or  50.  Tlie  vear  55,  he  ini«rht 
have  reached  Jerusalem  at  tlie  l^entecost  of  the  same  year,  but 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case,  for  this  would  not  harmonize 
with  the  historic  circumstances  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Egyptian  ; 
neither  could  51)  have  been  the  year,  for  then  he  must  have 
sailed  from  Ca3sarea  a.d.  G1,  and  have  been  delivered  over  in 
February  ;  G2,  to  Burrhus  (Acts  xxviii.  IG  ;)  but  this  would  be 
impossible,  for  Burrhus  died  the  preceding  month.  Thus  in¬ 
geniously,  Mr.  Lewin  concludes  that  IkiuFs  departure  from 
Philippi,  and  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  was  a.d.  5S,  and  could  have 
been  in  no  other  year.  With  a  similar  learned  ingenuity,  he 
settles  the  date  of  St.  PauFs  conversion.  We  have  already 
referred  to  his  quick  glance,  and  touch  of  notes  of  time — the 
volume  abounds  with  such.  He  dwells,  of  course,  at  considera¬ 
ble  length  in  his  dissertation  upon  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Herod  ;  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  duration  of  Our  liord's  ministry, 
which  he  argues  to  luive  lasted  four  comjilete  years.  As  we 
have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  analysis  of  this  involved 
question,  we  ought  scarcely  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
argument ;  it  is  conducted  with  the  invariable  thoughtfulness 
and  care  which  are  the  characteristics,  indeed,  of  every  page. 
It  is  long  since,  w^e  believe,  a  very  rigid  interpretation  of  tlie 
three  years  of  our  Lord's  ministration  was  given  up,  a  reason¬ 
able  and  consistent  chronological  interpretation  has  seemed  to 
demand  a  period,  perhaps  not  less  than  three  years  and  a  half.* 
But  Mr.  Lewin  lias  not  converted  us  to  his  period  of  four  years. 
Chronologists,  like  etymologists,  sometimes  wing  their  way  upon 
very  unsubstantial  fancies  ;  and  certainly  Mr.  Lewin  wrote  with 
less  than  his  usual  caution,  when  he  makes  the  parable  of  the 
fig-tree  to  be  a  note  of  time.  “Three  years  have  1  sought 
“  fruit  on  this  tree  and  found  none  ;  but  let  it  alone  this  year 
“  also.”  We  have  regretted  already  the  apparent  indisposition 
of  our  author  to  take  counsel  from  the  (Jermans ;  but  we  think 
Wieseler,  and  others  of  the  school,  might  have  aided  some  such 
calculations  as  these.  The  light  he  lets  fall  in  passing,  from 
bis  stores  of  extensive,  and  usually  most  careful,  reading,  is 
frequently  very  instructive.  Thus  Paul,  before  the  lligh-Priest, 


•  See  valuable  paper,  “  Observations  on  the  Chronology  of  our  Lord’s 
Birth,  Death,*’  &c.  Journal  of  Sacred  JM^  rahircy  vol.  vii.,  I85S. 
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in  a  well-known  passage  and  incident,  leads  to  the  introduction 
of  the  following  ; — 

Paul  opens  his  address  by  saying  that  he  had  lived  in  all  good  con¬ 
science  before  God  until  that  day,’*  when  Ananias  commands  the  by¬ 
standers  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth.  Paul  replies,  **  God  shall  smite 
thee,  thou  whited  wall !  **  when  the  council  rebuke  him  for  reviling  God’s 
high-priest,  and  Paul  answers,  Ovk  j/Std^dScX^oiort  i(TTlv^Ap\iifnv(j. 
Acts,  xxiii.  5.  The  true  interpretation  of  this  passage  has  been  much 
disputed.  #  ♦  ♦  #  # 

Put  the  more  natural,  and,  as  we  think,  the  correct,  interpretation 
is  the  commonly  received  one  :  “1  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the 
high-priest.’’  The  bystanders  do  not  say,  ‘‘  Revilest  thou  one  of  the 
high-priests?”  but,  Revilest  thou  the  high-priest  of  GodV'  rnv 
\\f}\ttp(a  Tuv  Ofon  XoiSoptic ;  Acts,  xxiii.  4  ;  and  these  words  are 
so  emphatic  that  they  cannot  be  taken  to  designate  a  mere  titular  high- 
priest,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  actual  high-priest.  ’The  answer  of 
Paul  confirms  this,  for  he  apologises  at  once  by  admitting  his  fault : 
“Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  Jtuler  of  the  people  f  ate. ;  and  no 
one  could  be  understood  by  this  but  the  head  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy, 
viz.  the  actual  high-priest.  This  explanation  assumes  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  Ananias,  at  this  time,  was  high-priest,  and  had  not  been  deposed 
from  his  oilicc  since  his  appointment  in  a.I).  47 ;  and  accordingly 
Josephus,  in  enumerating  the  high-priests  from  the  reign  of  Herod  to 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  reckons  them  at  twenty-eight,  which  would  be 
the  exact  number  on  the  supposition  that  Ananias  had  continued  high- 
ju'iest  from  a.d.  47  to  a.d.  59,  and  had  not  been  displaced,  in  favour  of 
Jonatlum,  in  a.d.  52,  but  w’ould  not  be  the  case  on  any  other  supposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  unlikely  also  that  Jonathan  should  have  accepted  the  oihee, 
as  it  had  been  offered  to  him  previously,  and  he  had  declined  it.  Jos. 
Ant.  xix.  (),  4.  Resides,  if  he  did  assume  the  pontificate,  he  was  assassi¬ 
nated  in  A.D.  57,  and  another  successor  w'ould  probably  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  before  Paul’s  arrival  at  the  Pentecost  a.d.  5S. 

Rut  hen'  will  occur  the  objection  :  if  Ananias  was  high-priest,  how 
could  Paul  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact?  It  may  be  at  once  conceded 
that  Paul  knew  well  enough  that  Ananias  w’as  high-priest,  for  a  man 
of  Paul’s  intelligence  could  not  have  failed  to  learn  what  was  so  notori¬ 
ous  to  all ;  besides,  Paul  had  been  already  many  days  in  Jerusalem, 
and  must  have  heard  the  name  of  the  high-priest  again  and  again, 
Ananias  too,  if  high-priest  at  all,  had  been  so  for  the  last  eleven  years. 
Rut  what  is  implied  by  the  words  “  1  wist  not  that  he  was  the  high- 
priest?”  Not,  surely,  that  Paul  wms  ignorant  who  was  invested  with 
the  Pontificate,  but  only  who  it  was  that  had  uttered  the  insolent  ejac¬ 
ulation  :  “  1  wist  not,  brethren,  who  ho  (the  speaker)  was.”  In  a  con¬ 
clave  of  seventy  persons  (for  such  was  the  number  of  the  Sanhedrim,)  a 
spectator,  wdio  had  not  been  observing  Ananias  at  the  moment,  might 
well,  on  hearing  a  sudden  exclamation  of  a  few'  rapid  w'ords,  Tvirre 
uvTnv  TO  (rropOf  Acts,  xxiii.  2,  have  been  mistaken  the  quarter  from 
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wbicli  it  came.  Not  only  so,  but  further :  Paul  was  sufleriug  from  au 
impaired  eyesight, — the  thorn  in  the  flesh  that  troubled  him  through 
life.  Ho  wanted  the  eyes  which  tho  Galatians  would  fain  have  given 
him  :  I  bear  you  record  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  yo  would  have 
plucked  out  your  own  eyes  and  have  given  them  to  meP  Galat.  iv.  15. 
One  of  the  Sanhedrim  had  commanded  to  smite  Paul  on  tho  mouth, 
and  Paul,  unable  to  distinguish  who  the  speaker  was,  retorted  upon  him 
as  one  of  his  ordinary  judges,  “  Sittest  thou  to  judge  mo  after  the  law, 
and  commundest  me  to  bo  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ?  ”  Acts,  xxxiii. 

3 ;  but  when  told  that  it  was  the  high-priest  himself,  he  at  once  apolo¬ 
gised  by  pleading  ignorance  of  the  speaker’s  quality.  If  it  he  said  that 
Paul  must  have  known  that  Ananias  was  the  speaker,  for  that  the 
words  of  Paul,  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall,”  could  only 
refer  to  Ananias  personally,  as  they  were  prophetic  of  his  violent  death 
by  the  stiletto  of  the  Sicarii,  eight  years  after  (see  a.d.  ()G,  no.  2010,) 
it  may  be  answered  that  Paul  of  himself  could  know  nothing  of  an 
event  which  had  not  yet  happened,  and  that  if  ho  gave  utterance  to  a 
prediction  which  w'as  afterwards  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  he  did  so  from 
a  divine  impulse;  and  the  revelation  need  not  have  been  that  the 
speaker  was  Ananias,  but  only  that  the  speaker,  whoever  lie  was, 
should  fall  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

In  such  a  w'ork  as  this  there  are  omissions  we  regret.  Mr. 
Lewin  accepts  tlic  Josephean  writings,  apparently  in  perfect 
good  faith  ;  indeed  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  very  mucli 
to  doubt  anything  ;  yet  modern  scepticism  lias  suggested  an 
impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  Josephus,  in  many  ])articulars  ; 
nay,  his  very  existence  has  passed,  in  a  measure,  under  a  cloud  ; 
in  relation  to  his  authorship,  it  is  alleged  that  ‘‘  The  Antiipii- 
tics”  cannot  be  of  date  earlier  than  a.d.  135.  As  to  the  num¬ 
bers  recapitulated  in  ‘‘The  AV^ars,”  it  has  been  alleged,  wdth  an 
amazing  show  of  plausibility,  that  they  partake  of  the  same 
mystical  character  as  those  plentifully  abounding  in  the  earlier 
hook  of  Josephus,  or  in  many  parts  of  it,  is  evidently  an  early 
Christian  forgery.  So  writes  down  modern  criticism.  AVhen 
W’eturn  to  his  exposition  of  the  Tabernacle,  wx‘  find  a  complete, 
curious,  mystical  system  ;  but  wx  confess  ourselves  to  be  at  a 
loss  to  see"  more  of  this  in  Josephus  than  wc  meet  wdth  in  the 
Exodus.  The  more  grave  and  serious  ipiestion  is,  to  what 
extent,  then,  is  a  suspicion  for  regarding  the  Hebrew’  chronogra- 
phies  in  general,  the  numbers  of  Josephus  among  them,  as 
founded  upon  a  preferential  and  mystical  character.  Mr. 
Hooper,  in  his  Eahuoni,  has  wrought  out  this  (piestioii  in  a  sur¬ 
passingly  interesting  manner.*  As  to  the  alleged  un veracity 

•  l\dmoui.  An  Esmy  on  the  Chronoyraphiral  and  Namcrical  Systems, 
in  use  among  the  Ancient  Jews,  ♦.yc.,  ^c.  by  Kcv.  T.  Hooper,  M.A.,  Hector 
of  Upton  WuiTcii.  Longmans. 
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of  Josephus,  we  may  mention  the  doubts  suggested  by  numbers 
which  seem  almost  to  set  belief  at  defiance.  But  we  principally 
refer  to  this  matter  not  so  much  because  we  feel  disposed  io 
regard  ourselves  as  competent  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  but 
because  the  implicit  faith  of  Mr.  Lewin,  both  with  reference  to 
the  Hebrew  historian  and  others,  might  have  been  submitted  to 
guarding  tests.  In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  thank¬ 
fulness  to  Mr.  Lewin  for  his  pleasant,  entertaining,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  work  ;  it  is  all  this  assuredly  ;  instructive  by  the  measure 
of  information  it  gives,  and  not  less  than  entertaining  as  well, 
when  the  reader  follows  him  through  liis  process,  which  we 
have  already  entitled  ingenious,  but  we  think  not  less  ingenu¬ 
ous  than  ingenious,  in  his  manipulation  of  facts.  Ilis  disserta¬ 
tions  are  so  valuable,  that  we  should  like  to  sec  them  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  form.  If  he  had  not  compiled  a  work  equal  in  its  value  to 
sacred  literature  to  the  Facti  Hdenici  of  Clinton,  he  has  at  aiiv 
rate,  wrought  a  work  which  suggests  comparison  with  that 
noble  monument  of  scholarship,  and  should  the  edition  pass 
siK'cdilyout  of  print,  we  may  hope  that  ^Ir.  Lewin  is  sulliciently 
in  the  prime  of  life  to  make  some  future  edition,  more  com¬ 
pletely  what  we  think  he  would  wish  it  to  be. 
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VII. 

A  PANNIER  OF  POETRY/ 

T^E  say  **  &c./’  because  the  titles  of  those  we  have  given  by 
^  »  no  means  represent  all  the  volumes  we  have  thrown  into 
our  pannier,  but  even  in  that  case  we  have  not  come  to  the 
wealth  of  Christopher  North  in  this  line,  who,  as  readers  of  old 
Blackwood  will  remember,  filled  his  two  panniers,  and  trudged 
away  with  them  on  his  excursion  among  the  hills  and  lakes. 
The  usual  style  of  treatment  adopted  by  reviewers  for  volumes 
of  poetry  is  not  complimentary — for  ourselves  having  sinned  in 
that  way  in  our  time,  and  having  repented,  we  desire  to  bo 
merciful  to  others,  and  if  a  volume  of  verse  reaches  us  about 
which  we  cannot  express  a  good  word,  we  put  it  aside;  the 
unhappy  author  will  assuredly  have  to  pay  the  printer’s  bill,  and 
the  bookbinder.  AYhy,  if  we  can  spare  him,  should  he  undergo 
the  reviewer’s  flagellation  into  the  bargain  ?  And  the  vanity 
of  poetry  is  not  the  most  mischievous  of  vanities;  better,  a 
million-fold,  the  vainest  of  vain  poets  than  a  vain  preacher.  Yet 
vain  poets,  and  on  the  whole,  they  arc  all  vain,  because  a  nervous, 
sensitive  race,  get  well  trounced,  while  vain  jireachers  arc  coaxed 
and  made  much  of,  marry  rich  wives,  keep  their  cellars  of  good 
wine,  dress  up  their  sermons  in  confectionery,  or  alternate  them 
with  bubbling  champiigne,  sermons,  beneath  the  iiiflueucc  of 


*1.  Boons  hi/  liohcvi  Leif/hton.  Edward  llowcll. 

2.  Angel  Visits,  and  other  J^oenis.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

.‘h  The  Inner  Life.  A  Poem.  ]»y  William  Tidd  Matson.  Eliot 
Stock. 

i.  Poems  hg  T.  Frederick  Ball.  A.  W.  Pennett. 

r>.  The  Poems  oj  Thomas  Baileg  Aldrich.  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

6.  Parvula  ;  or  a  Few  Little  Rhgmes,  about  a  Few  Little  Flowers,  a 
Few  Little  Birds,  and  a  Few  Little  Girls :  to  v'hich  are  added  a 
Few  Little  Songs,  and  a  Few  Other  Little  Things,  by  Peter 
Spenser,  b.A.  Triibner. 

7.  Eros.  A  Series  of  Connected  Poems,  by  Lorenzo  Somerville. 
Trubner  and  Co. 

8.  Job.  A  Sacred  Drama.  By  John  Asliford.  A.  \V.  Bennett, 
tl.  A  Century  of  Sonnets.  By  Jacob  Jones.  A.  W.  Bennett. 

10.  tj-c.,  ^-c.,  ^c., 
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which  the  preacher  and  his  victims  go  along  drunk,  through 
darkness  into  darkness.  Yes,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
sins  of  our  jxior  rhymesters  in  the  cultivation  of  their  little  gifts, 
at  all  equal  in  weight  the  sins  of  the  more  empty  and  vapid 
monsters,  wdiosc  vanity  has  taken  the  unfortunate  turn  of  the 
surplice  and  gown — the  graceful  elocution  and  the  windy  para¬ 
graph — the  poor  unsuccessful  poetry  publislier,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
])osed,  does  some  good,  for  a  certain  number  of  printers  are  paid 
for  work,  but  the  vain  preaclier  is  simply  a  nuisance  and  nothing 
more  ;  a  nuisance,  and  paid  for  becoming  such.  To  adopt  a 
more  human  tone,  preachers  publish  sermons,  and  poets  publish 
volumes,  both  orders  of  literature  come  anchoring  like  fleets  into 
the  Bay  of  our  Study ;  it  seems  to  us  that  the  volumes  of  verse 
are  generally  characterized  by  more  variety,  freshness,  genius, 
and  good  taste,  than  volumes  of  sermons — to  find  a  volume  of 
sermons  vdth  any  claim  at  all  to  bo  read,  or  containing  one 
single,  notable,  or  remarkable  sentence,  is  quite  an  exception. 
Almost  every  volume  produces  a  reflection  similar  to  that  of  the 
honest  ^^cotch  parson,  when  some  friend  inquired  of  him  if  he 
did  not  get  tired  while  preaching,  ‘‘Na,  na,”  he  said,  ‘‘I  dinnii 
‘‘  get  tired,  but  eh  I  how  tired  the  people  get  whiles  !’’  On  the 
contrary,  the  volumes  of  verse  are  innumerable,  and  always 
coming  to  hand.  Evidently  the  productions  of  persons  who 
have  no  claim  to  repose  at  last  in  Poet’s  Oorner,”  in  West¬ 
minister  Abbey,  but  whose  spare  moments  of  time  have  rippled 
out  in  verses  which  have  been  a  pleasure  to  themselves,  which 
some  friends  have  heard  with  pleasure,  and  among  which  is  to 
be  found  some  piece  or  two,  some  verse  or  two,  of  even  extra¬ 
ordinary  excellence,  and  beauty.  The  thought  always  produced 
on  our  minds  is,  how  much  unknown,  unrecognised  genius  there 
is  in  the  country  and  in  the  language;  fame  also,  like  wealth, 
is  xevy  much  of  an  accident,  and  a  caprice ;  and  among  those 
writers  who  labour  in  their  clerk’s  counting-house  from  dav 
to  day,  or  whose  hard  hands  are  black  with  roughest  toil, 
are  those  to  whom,  had  advantage  been  given,  fame  also  would 
have  been  given,  and  whose  rank  spiritual  will  be  wondrously 
difterent  to  their  rank  conventional.  Who  arc  you,  Robert 
Leighton?  We  never  heard  of  you  before  we  had  the  goodly 
volume  we  hold  in  our  hand,  but  without  a  doubt,  you  have  the 
things  which  make  a  poet  in  you,  and  many  a  line  and  verse  in 
your  volumt*  have  touched  us  as  much  as  most  things,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  third  rank  in  poetry  we  have  seen  lately.  Don’t  be 
hurtWl  man,  at  the  idea  of  only  a  third  rank !  You  may  not  be 
Longfellow,  but  liongfellow  certainly  stands  no  higher  than  that. 
Mr.  Leighton’s  poems,  wc  should  think,  arc  the  gathering  of 
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Tarcwcll,  aunt  England  !  I  have  been  caress’d 
In  tliy  kind  lap  of  Lancashire  so  long, 

That  now  ITl  scarcely  know  the  Doric  voice 
Of  my  old  mother  Scotland,  and  shall  feel 
That  going  home  is  going  most  from  home. 

Thon  art  my  heart’s  home,  England.  When  I  look 
Into  the  camera  within  my  brain, 

1  see  the  moving  picture  of  thy  woods, 

With  all  their  sylvan  glades,  rich  waste  of  fields 
That  give  free  crossing  to  tli’  exploring  foot ; 

Thy  warm  green  lanes,  and  hedges  thickly  laced 
With  bramble,  honeysuckle,  and  sweet  dog-rose ; 

T'hy  wandering  streams,  that  lead  through  bosky  dells 
And  meads  of  rarest  green. — But  most  of  all 
The  Kibble  winds  herself  about  my  heart ; 

For,  from  her  cradle  in  the  hills  of  York 
Down  to  her  green  grave  in  the  Irish  Sea, 

I  know  her  every  winding,  and  can  tell 
Where  be  her  fords  and  bridges.  That  last  bridge. 
That  spans  near  where  her  meady  lips  grow  salt 
With  immemorial  courtship  of  the  tides — 

()  memory  !  the  river  of  my  licart 

T'hat  bridge  will  span  until  it  cease  to  (low  ; 

And  those  black  eyes  that  lighted  me  like  lamps. 
Night  after  night,  across  it — still  will  dash 
T’heir  light  athwart  the  dark  nights  of  my  soul. 

And  strike  a  fitful  glare  when  memory’s  cloud 
Ob  cures  my  present  and  diviner  light. 


Tho  verses  arc  unequal,  they  reveal  a  struggle  with  dis¬ 
advantages  ;  they  seem  to  speak  of  self-education  and  hardships, 
they  pour  out  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart ;  some  might  have 
been  held  back  from  publication  as  for  the  most  part  simply 
personal,  or  not  revealing  that  thoroughly  perfecting  power 
of  manipulation  in  which  highest  art  oecomes  genius,  or 
genius,  ho>vever  uneducated,  becomes  highest  art.  Tho  follow¬ 
ing — on  art,  is,  imdoubtedly,  very  beautiful  and  true. 

Art  is  medicinal.  If  I  am  long 
Without  the  exercise  of  pocsie, 

My  spirit  ails,  my  body’s  somewhat  wrong, 

Mv  licart  licats  “  Woe  is  me  !  ” 


And  if  the  rhytlimic  measure  is  my  choice 
’Xis  also  my  necessity.  I  weave 
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The  threaded  thoupjlit :  it  makes  no  laiircUM  noise ; 

But  all  inv  ailments  leave. 

And  so,  I  doubt  not,  his  creation  makes 
A  healthier  current  in  the  Painter’s  veins: 

Or  that  his  marble  inspiration  takes 
Away  the  Sculptor’s  pains. 

And  music,  that  usurps  a  sweet  control 

In  any  heart  thron«;h  whicli  its  marvel  floats, 

Is  physic  to  the  body  and  the  soul 

Of  him  that  builds  the  notes. 

The  spirit  craves  to  do  its  noblest  thing. 

It  is  a  poison  in  the  blood,  supprest. 

And  thus  the  Arts  are  medicines  that  bring 
Healing,  and  joy,  and  rest. 

Reflection  is  the  faculty  of  Mr.  Leighton,  and  it  turns 
involuntarily  into  music ;  he  possesses  the  power  of  assimilating 
scenes  to  himself  in  description  ;  but  to  reflect,  and  in  reflection 
to  find  the  unity  and  harmony  of  things,  seems  the  charm  of  his 
mind.  Thus,  when  posed  by  a  hard  book,  ho  writes : — 

A  HARD  BOOK. 

The  creeds  and  histories  of  all  the  ages 

Are  handled  in  this  book,  and  turn’d,  and  toss’d 
I  grope  my  way  throughout  its  labour'd  pages. 

Blindfolded  and  half  lost. 

O,  is  it  lack  of  brain,  or  want  of  learning, 

'I'hat  keeps  me  boring — molc-like  in  my  night — 

Thronirh  erudition  not  one  rav  discerning 
Of  the  redeeming  light? 

I  close  the  book  with  which  I’ve  vainly  striven. 

And  humbly  on  my  ignorance  I  fall. 

When  looking  up  the  starry  gaze  of  heaven 
Explains,  explodes  it  all ! 

And  thus,  not  in  his  best  verso,  but  serving  our  purpose  for 
quotation,  the  beautiful  lines  on  York  Minster: — 

YORK  MINSTER. 

York  minster!  what  a  monument  is  this. 

Out  of  one  meek  and  simple  life  uprist ! 

Within  these  walls,  what  sceptre  but  needs  kiss 
'fliy  garment’s  hem,  O  Christ ! 

I'or  not  on  fable,  but  immortal  fact. 

Could  anything  so  real  be  up-rear’d — 

Thy  c\ery  thought  enshrined,  thy  every  act 
Hc-acted  and  endear’d. 
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It  were  enough  to  glorify  thy  name, 

This  one  great  monument,  this  single  one  : 

Ihit  only  think  how  many  such  proclaim 
God’s  best  beloved  Son  ! 

The  domed  cities,  and  the  steepled  towns. 

The  village  spires  that  gleam  at  morn  and  even, 

'rho  belfry  on  the  bleak  unpeopled  downs. 

Lone  hearts,  to  worship  given. 

Lord  (’hrist !  methinks  they  challenge  and  reprove 
'I'ho  warrior’s  pillar  and  the  sage’s  shrine. 

And  hid  thy  weaker  brothers  look  above 
To  soinetliing  more  divine. 

Tender  rellectiveness  constantly  coin])ols  our  afTection  ns  wo 
read,  things  and  people  bocoino  beautiful  and  beloved  to  him. 
On  many  passages  and  pages  wo  could  comment,  but  for  our 
desire  to  set  before  the  readers  some  pages  of  a  volume,  which, 
if  not  uniform  in  its  value,  ought  yet  for  its  value  to  be  very 
highly  prized.  It  is  long  since  we  have  met  with  any  volume  in 
which  the  wu’itcr  so  naturally  and  tinely  expresses  his  sense  of 
relatedness  to  the  human  life  around  him.  'fhus,  he  says  : — 

Approach  the  most  forbidding  face  so  near 
'riiai  we  can  see  the  truer  face  behind. 

And  in  some  brightening  feature  will  appear 
The  beauty  of  a  friend. 

The  secret  of  all  love  for  friends  and  homes 
Is  beauty.  It  lies  deeper  than  the  skin  : 

And  if  not  ours  outside  to-day,  it  conics 
To-morroir  from  u'ithin. 

«  «»«••• 

'fhe  upland  farm,  the  cot  upon  the  hcalh, 

The  fishers ’s  hut,  where  sandy  salt  winds  come — 

The  bleakest  liome  is  varm  with  beauty’s  breath, 

'I'o  him  that  calls  it  home. 

To  him,  no  beauty  like  those  lowing  sheds. 

Or  gusty  ash  that  creaks  before  tlie  door. 

Or  glittermg  shells  that  gem  the  sandy  lieds, 

Or  foam  that  tufts  the  shore. 

In  man  and  Nature  kindred  spirits  move. 

And  beauty  is  the  union  of  the  two : 

The  things  we  deem  most  lovely,  and  most  love. 

Are  those  she  meets  us  through. 

Long  living  in  our  homely  places  bring 

Kepcated  union  through  them  :  they  arc  loved: 

JUNE. — VOL.  X. 
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And  thus  it  often  is  that  simplest  things 
Have  most  our  passion  moved. 

The  following  expresses  very  tenderly  a  sentiment  felt  by 
millions  of  our  race — yes,  by  the  infinite  generations  of  all 
ages. 

OUR  NEW-BORN. 

O  heard  you  not  its  little  voice  ?  That  was 
Its  first  earth-cry — ah,  when  may  be  its  last  ? 

Our  household  echoes,  at  the  unusual  noise, 

Start,  and  seem  all  aghast  1 

Echoe?,  he  not  afraid ;  it  is  a  voice 
That  soon  will  be  the  endearment  of  our  home  ; 

And  ye  will  take  it  up  as  the  most  choice 
Keclaimer  when  I  roam. 

The  nooks  and  corners  w  ill  take  up  its  irrief ; 

Or  when  it  Laughs  and  prattles,  so  w  ill  they  ; 

Hut  all  will  be  so  sadly  cpiiet,  if 
Our  darling  go  awav  ! 

Come,  little  stranger— stranger  be  no  more, 

Hut  bide  with  us,  whom  thou  art  come  to  bless. 

As  we  o’er  thee,  so  may’st  thou  yet  watch  o’er 
Our  .second  childishness. 

Let  me  not  hold  the  thought  that  any  fate 
Might  take  us  from  thee  in  thy  infancy  ; 

The  World  shuns  poverty,  and  poor’s  thy  state — 

Ah  !  w  ho  would  care  for  thee  ? 

Hut  ril  not  fear;  upon  the.  lonely  hill, 

1'he  heather  hell  and  daisy  grow  up  wild — 

And  O,  how  beautiful !  Who  tends  them,  will 
Not  leave  a  helpless  child. 

rinm’rt  come,  my  darling,  to  a  beauteims  earth  ; 

And  thou  wilt  walk  iu  wiuuler  as  I  do: 

Fine  visions  have  been  with  me  from  mv  birth  ; 

^  ^  * 

They  will  be  with  thee  too. 

We  have  only  space  for  one  extract  further,  it  seems  to  give 
a  key  to  Mr.  Ijcighton’s  life,  and  to  his  sense,  botli  of  tlio 
toil  of  life  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  the  mind,  which  is 
its  own  kingdom,  rises  over  it. 

T.KT  us  RlJOlCr.  THAT  WE  ABE  POOR. 

Let  US  rejoice  that  we.  arc  ]mor, 

.*\nd  have  no  gold  to  keen  : 

We  do  not  need  to  bar  the  door 
Ere  can  go  to  ^Icep  j 
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W  ho  bars  his  door  doth  bar  his  mind. 

And  shuts  It  against  human-kind  ; 
liven  the  turning  of  a  key 
(lontrai'ts  the  mind’s  humanity. 

\Ve  have  in)  nay  of  getting  nealth. 

And  therefore  should  be  glad  ; 

Tor  Mainmon-n  t»rship  might  l\v  stea’/h 
Creep  o’er  ns  if  ue  had  : 

And  then  our  hearts  could  love  no  more 
The  beauteous  things  no  love,  and  o’er 
Our  eyes  would  grow  a  golden  rust, 
rill  ne  e(»uld  nothing  see  but  dust. 

(roid  wonderfully  warps  the  mind  ; 

It  strangely  shitts  the  light 
'I  hat  things  hang  in,  turns  almost  blind 
'I'he  pure  and  natural  sight : 

But  naked  truth  and  beauty  lie 
enfolded  to  the  poor  man's  eye. 

Poverty  keeps  the  vision  pure  : 

Let  us  rejoice  that  we  are  poor. 

The  volume  consists  of  three  hundred  and  tifty-six  pages, 
and  the  printing  is  not  of  tlie  largest — for  a  first  venture  in 
poetry,  this  is  a  considerable  freightage — greater  care  and 
precision — a  little  wise  barbarity  in  casting  out  some  which 
yet,  perhaps,  arc  lavourites  would,  we  believe,  have  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  volume,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  there  is 
enough  here,  beaten  out  at  the  rate  in  which  little  nuggets 
become  gold  leaf,  to  cover  whole  acres  of  what  would  then  be 
regarded  as  poetry.  We  have  ourselves  been  pleased  by  a  sense 
of  quietness  the  volume  seems  to  breathe — a  perhaps  too  clear 
and  distinct  sense  of  carelessness,  as  he  savs  : — 

The  form  of  thought 

Goes  with  the  ngc,  the  thought  is  for  all  time. 

Yet  we  must  not  be  careless  of  form  il  we  intend  that  our 
“  light  should  shine  before  men.^*  (Vileridge  said,  “  poetry  had 
“  been  to  bim  his  consolation,  he  had  found  il  to  bi'  its  own 
“  exceeding  great  reward.”  c  believe  it.  must  have  been  so 
with  Air.  Leighton.  We  thank  him  for  what  bis  book  has 
given  to  us.  It  is  a  vase  full  of  poetry  to  the  brim. 

Angel  Visits  is  another  volume  moving  the  mind  of  tin*  reader 
only  to  respect  for  the  writer-— the  writer,  evidently  a  lady,  is 
strongly  under  the  iniluence  of  Airs.  Browning,  in  her  lines  to 
the  nicmory  of  whom  occur  the  loilowing  expressions  ot  Ik'i* 
faith  : — 

Neither  death  nor  resurrection  is  our  being’s  linal  goal : 
Iransformations  are  but  stations  in  the  progress  of  the  soul. 

o  o  y 
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Wlio  shall  dare  to  .sol  a  period  to  its  infinite  ascent, 

As  from  strenj^th  to  strein^th  it  goes,  with  endless  new  astonislimcnt,— 

'rending  ever  towards  its  Maker,  through  the  grades  of  seraphim. _ * 

Never  lessening  the  distance  still  between  itself  and  Him? 

Spes  super  sidera  too,  lias  evidently  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Bro\^Tiing’8  “  Vision  of  Poets, upon  it,  althougli  the  authoress 
herself  attributes  it  rather  to  Tennyson’s  “  Two  Voices.’’  The 
volume  has  the  light  upon  its  pages  of  a  faithful — its  author 
would  not  wish  us  to  say  quite  restful — spirit.  In  Grouing 
PdinSf  a  title  more  happy  than  euphonious,  she  turns  to 
account  the  dissatisfactions  of  earth — the  longings  and  faintings 
— the  desires  to  read  the  mysteries  of  nature,  time  and  life,  to 
survey  from  a  broader  expanse — to  pierce  the  life  beneath  the 
mould,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  dissatisfactions  produce  no 
unhealthy  strain  of  feeling.  The  spirit  of  the  volume  is  very 
much  contained  in  the  following  verses  : — 

A  MOTTO  INSCHIBKI)  ON  TUK  NOBTIl  SIDE  OF  aJsuN-DIAL  PEDESTAL,— 

|^“NON  SINE  LUMTNE.” 

Non  Hiiic  Luminc ! 

K’cn  on  that  side  of  thee 
Where  no  sun  cheerily 

Sendelli  his  glance, 

Save  in  full  summer-time,^ 

.lust  at  the  eve  and  prime,’ 

When  a  stray  beam  sometime 
Smileth  askance. 

'rhcrc  beat  the  hail  and'snow, 

When  winter  whirlwinds  blow. 

Or  spring’s  pulse  sinketh  low 
In  the  dark  night: 

Yet,  hnidst  the  driving  gale. 

Should  the  clouds  rend  and  fail, 
liooks  forth  the  North  star  pale 
Not  without  light! 

Non  sine  Luminc ! 

So  will  the  Christian  be. 

However  northerly 

His  face  be  set. 

Just  as  the  day  declines, 

Hope  round  the  corner  shines; 

Faith’s  polestar  breaks  the  lines 
Of  wild  regret. 

Saviour,  I  look  to  Thee  ! 

Non  sine  Lumine 
Will  all  my  voyage  he, 

If  Thou  art  near. 


Before  the  Rainy 


In  my  most  Arctic  nights, 

Let  Thy  Aurora  lights 
O’er  the  cold  iceberg  heights 
Northwards  appear! 

Steer  me  o’er  life’s  dark  sea ; 

Round  its  rocks  pilot  me ;  * 

Tlien  from  its  treachery, 

Where  reigneth  night, 

Non  sine  Lumine 
Let  my  last  passage  be, 

Into  Ktcrnity, 

Where  all  is  light! 

In  a  similar  spirit,  a  beautiful  flow  of  unaffected  Christian 
sentiment  pervades  all  the  pages.  The  verse  is  not  so  perfect 
as  the  sentiment — the  music  too,  invariably  tempts  the  writer 
to  cadences  of  easy  softness  which  do  not  always  produce  the 
effect  of  sweetness,  and  wliere  a  little  time  would  have  given 
more  tension  and  vigour — but  tlie  volume  is  so  modest — the 
sentiment  breathed,  always  is  so  purifying  and  higli,  that  wo 
are  certain  the  verses  can  only  convey  pleasure  and  inspire 
suggestion  and  faith.  h]ven  now  verses  meet  our  eye  whicli 
reprove  us  as  liaving  scarcely  done  justice,  from  tlie  narrow 
measure  of  our  space  to  a  little  volume  in  which  the  writer 
most  rightly  realizes  a  poeCs  purpose  and  mission.  The 
poems  of  Mr.  Aldrich  altogether  disappointed  us,  for  w’e  saw 
the  following  lines  quoted : — 

BEFORE  THE  RAIN. 

We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  all  the  morn, 

A  spirit  on  slender  ropes  of  mist 
Was  lowering  its  golden  buckets  down 
Into  the  vapory  amethyst. 

Of  marshes  and  swamps  and  dismal  fens, — 

Scooping  the  dew  that  lay  in  the  llowcrs, 

Dipping  the  jewels  out  of  the  sea. 

To  sprinkle  them  over  the  land  in  showers. 

We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  the  poplars  showed 
The  white  of  their  leaves,  the  amber  grain 
Shrunk  in  the  wind, — and  the  lightning  now 
Is  tangled  in  tremulous  skeins  of  rain. 

But  no  other  verses  in  the  volume  seem,  taken  as  a  whole,  so 
happy.  Mr.  Aldrich  lias  cut  his  genius  clear,  pure,  and  entire 
out  of  that  of  Tennyson,  lie  is  a  ])oet  Ixwond  all  question, 
and  Garnanf  Jfa/t,  a.d.  lf>f)8,  is  a  legend,  told  with  great 
strength,  both  of  imagination  and  metre.  Imagination  com- 
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]?i:cls  Mr.  Aldricli’s  niiiid  to  a  very  evident  power  both  ot‘  leel- 
inp:  and  paintin",  it  is  in  the  legend  this  most  especially  shines, 
and  ii‘  our  space  permitted,  we  would  quote  either  Katie  ^lorri^ 
or  The  Lady  of  Castlenoire.  He  celebrates  the  praise  of  Has- 
chcesh,  and  there  are  plenty  of  lines  in  the  volume  which  have 
a  Hacheesh-like  flavour  in  them.  Here,  for  instance  : — 

MURDER  DONE. 

Invisible  fingers  of  air 
Just  lifted  the  curtain's  fold, 

Just  rippled  the  calm  of  her  loosened  hair, — 

Heautiiul,  treacherous  gold  ! 

And  she  stood  like  the  thought  of  a  sen  ipt  or,  cai  vi.’d 

III  iiiarbie,  snowy  and  4'old  ; 

lint  lier  pure,  sweet  look  was  as  I'oul  a  lie 

As  ever  a  woman  told  ! 

A  statue  lay  stark  at  my  feet, 

Dead  to  the  linger-tips. 

A  darkness  hung  in  the  lengths  of  her  hair. 

.\nd  sliadowed  her  perjured  lips. 

I  strangled  her  voice,  but,  O  lieaven  ! 

I  could  not  strangle  one  moan 

I'hat  followed  me  out  in  the  silent  streets 

A.**  I  lied  through  the  midniglit  alone. 

— 'fhis  in  a  dream.  Now  I  ask. 

Am  I  guilty  as  if  I  were  eaught 

With  my  hands  at  her  throat  ?  Is  it  murder  done? — 

I  murdered  her  in  my  thought ! 

Such  verses  show  tlie  iiidiealtliy  and  morbid  excitement  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  aiul  indeed,  since  that  writer,  we  have  not 
met  with  any  verses  displaying  more  of  the  power  of  that 
utterly  diseased  and  intoxicated  creature.  Here  is  aiiother: — 

THK  I’NFOHorVKN. 

Near  my  bed,  there,  hangs  the  picture  jewels  could  not  buy  from  me : 

'  fis  a  Siren,  a  brown  Siren,  in  her  sea-wced  drapery, 

Playing  on  a  lute  of  amber,  by  t  he  margin  of  a  sea. 

In  the  east,  the  rose  of  morning  seems  as  if ’t  would  blossom  soon, 

Put  it  never,  never  blossoms  in  this  picture;  and  the  moon 
Never  ceases  to  be  crescent,  and  the  June  is  aUvays  June  ! 

And  the  heavy-branched  banana  never  yields  its  creamy  fruit ; 

In  the  citron-trees  are  nightingales  forever  striken  mute  ; 

And  the  Siren  sits,  her  fingers  on  the  pulses  of  the  lute. 

In  the  hushes  of  the  miilnight,  when  the  heliotrojKs  grow’  strong 
With  the  dampness,  I  hear  music, — hear  a  quiet,  plaintive  song, — 

A  most  sad,  melodious  utterance,  as  of  some  immortal  wrone, — 


Like  the  pleading,  ott  of  u  So»a  tliat  {.Itads  iu  vain, 

Of  a  damned  Soul  repentaiii,  tl»ut  would  lain  he  pure  again! — 

And  1  lie  awake  and  listen  to  tlie  music  of  her  pain  ! 

And  whence  comes  this  mournful  music  ? — whence,  unless  it  chance  to  be 
From  the  Siren,  the  brown  Siren,  in  her  sea- weed  drapery, 

Playing  on  a  lute  of  amber,  by  the  margin  of  a  sea  ! 

See  that  flash  of  melodious  sweetness  too,  which  ripples  iu 
Ammabel  Lee/^  Mr.  Aldrich  is  able  to  express  himself : — 

TIGER-LILIES. 

I  like  not  l.ady-slippcrs, 

Nor  yet  the  sweet-pea  blossoms, 

Nor  yet  the  llaky  roses, 

Ked.  or  white  as  snow  ; 

1  like  the  chaliced  lilies, 

'I'he  heavy  Kastern  lilies, 

The  gorgeous  tiger-lilies, 

riiat  in  our  garden  grow  ! 

For  they  are  tall  and  slender  ; 

Their  inoutbs  are  dashed  with  earniine 
And  when  the  wind  sweeps  by  them, 

On  their  emerald  stalks 
They  bend  so  proud  and  graceful, — 

'Tlicy  are  Circassian  women, 

The  favorites  of  the  Sultan, 

A  down  our  garden  walks  ! 

And  wlien  the  rain  is  falling, 

I  sit  beside  the  window 

And  watch  them  glow  and  glisten, 

How  they  burn  and  glow  ! 

()  for  the  burning  lilies, 

'I'he  tender  Eastern  lilies, 

'The  gorgeous  tiger-lilies, 

•  'That  ill  our  garden  grow  ! 

Mr.  Aldrich,  if  if  be  not  foo  hite  fo  give  him  the  advice, 
must  take  care.  We  know  not  when  we  have  laid  hands  upon 
a  volume  so  full  of  morbid  hallucinations: — 

DKCEMIJEK,  18()3. 

Only  the  sea  intoning, 

Only  the  wainscot-mouse, 

Only  the  wild  w  ind  moaning 
Over  the  lonely  house. 

Darkest  of  all  Decembers 
Ever  my  life  has  known, 

Sitting  here  by  the  embers, 

Stunned  and  helpless,  alone, — 
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Dreaming  of  two  "raves  Ivin" 

Out  in  the  damp  and  chill ; 

One  where  the  buzzard,  tlviiur 
I’aiises  at  Malvern  Hill ; 

The  other, — alas !  the  pillows 
Of  that  uneasy  bed 
Kise  and  fall  with  the  billowt 
Over  our  sailors’  head. 

Theics  the  heroic  story, — 

])ied,  by  frigate  and  town  ! 

'i’heirs  the  Calm  and  the  Glory, 

Theirs  the  Cross  and  the  Crown. 

Mine  to  linger  and  languish 
Here  by  the  wintry  sea. 

Ah’  faint  heart !  in  thy  anguish, 

M’hat  is  there  left  to  thee  t 

Only  the  sea  intoning. 

Only  the  wainscot-mouse, 

Only  the  wild  wind  moaning 
Over  the  lonely  house. 

lu  the  same  spirit  of  moody,  morbid  thought,  we  have 

TUK  MOOKLAM). 

The  moorland  lies  a  dreary  waste  ; 

The  night  is  dark  with  drizzling  rain  ; 

In  yonder  yawning  cave  of  cloud 
The  snaky  lightning  writhes  with  pain. 

O  sobbing  rain  outside  my  door, 

0  wailing  phantoms,  make  your  moan  ; 

Go  through  the  night  in  blind  despair, — 

Your  shadowy  lips  have  touched  my  own. 

No  more  the  robin"breaks  its  heart 
Of  music  in  the  pathless  woods ! 

'fhe  ravens  croak  for  such  as  I, 

The  plovers  screech  above  their  broods. 

All  mournful  things  are  friends  of  mine, 

(That  weary  sound  of  falling  leaves ! ) 

Ah,  there  is  not  a  kindred  soul 

For  me  on  earth,  but  moans  and  grieves. 

I  cannot  sleep  this  lonesome  night : 

The  ghostly  rain  goes  by  in  haste. 

And,  further  than  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  moorland  lies  a  dreary  w  aste. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  time  to  deal  with  the  remaining 
volumes.  Mr.  Matson  demands,  and  must  receive  a  w^ord,  for 

it  is  w'orthv;  but  w  hv  did  he  issue  it  in  this  form  ?  Nor  can  we 

•  » 
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express  pleasure  that  lie  hath  chosen  as  his  voliiole  the  verso  of 
“  In  ^[emoriain,’^  yet  ho  has  used  it  well  and  most  ably.  Mr. 
Matson  is  a  Congrep^ational  Minister,  and  if  ho  preaches  in  the 
spirit,  with  tho  feelinp^,  with  tho  subdued  imagery,  with  the 
pathos  and  emotion  with  which  ho  has  written  this  little  |X)em, 
it  must  bo  very  helpful  to  “  the  inner  life,’’  to  hear  him.  His 
poem  is  characterized  throughout  by  sustained  power ;  a  more 
thorough  contrast,  to  those  we  last  noticed  could  not  be  con¬ 
ceived,  and  we  dare  say  many  would  make  the  remark  at  the 
expense  of  ^Ir.  ^latson’s  power  and  genius.  Wo  do  not.  There 
is  nothing  showy  or  glaring  in  the  verse,  or  in  any  topics  it 
selects  or  suggests ;  it  is  worthy  of  a  reverent  and  ingenuous 
mind  of  a  high  order  of  political  power  and  genius.  We  fancy 
that  some  of  his  readers  will  be  disposed  to  charge  upon  Mr. 
Matson  the  too  close  an  imitation  of  “  In  ^lemoriam.”  Even 
if  so,  it  is  not  a  charge  of  which  he  need  be  very  much  ashamed. 
We  have  said  that  his  use  of  that  peculiar  verse  is  eminently 
successful ;  the  most  successful  instance,  we  think,  with  which 
we  have  met.  He  has  thrown  the  different  departments,  attain¬ 
ments,  conquests,  and  perceptions  of  the  inner  life  ”  into  sixty 
diflerent  cantos  of  verse.  It  is  manifest  that  the  subject  is 
sufficiently  unlike  to  admit  of  much  imitation  here.  Mr.  Mat- 
son  has  the  inborn  soul  of  harmony,  and  words  fall  musically 
into  place  in  obedience  to  ideas.  How  pleasantly  he  tells  an 
old  church  legend,  with  which  all  our  readers  are  familiar  ; — 

AN  OLD  CIlUllCII  LEGEND. 

“  Who  looks  for  Truth  may  oft  behold 
A  truth  in  mould  of  fiction  cast, 

Witness  this  legend  of  the  Past, 

Some  ancient  chronicler  hath  told : — 

“  One  morn,  absorbed  in  holy  prayer. 

Within  his  cell  a  friar  knelt, 

Knelt  long,  for  in  his  soul  he  felt 

As  tho’  the  listening  Lord  were  there. 

“  Till  in  an  ecstasy,  he  raised 

His  eyes,  and  sudden  glory  beamed 
Around  the  place,  and,  as  it  seemed, 

He  on  the  living  Saviour  gazed. 

“  With  wonder,  words  w  ere  vain  to  tell, 

And  all  his  heart  to  rapture  stirred. 

Spell-bound  he  gazed,  until  he  heard 

'I'he  tinkling  of  the  convent  bell. 

“  'fhe  bell  that  sounds  his  summons  thence, 

'lo  duty  at  the  convent  gate, 
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Oil  llic  stilioriaji  pool  to  wait, 

The  daily  bounty  to  dispense. 

10 

“  He  started, — on  that  blessed  view, 

Yet  one  more  ardent  look  he  bent ; 

Then  meekly  rose,  and  duteous  went, 

His  mom’s  allotted  work  to  do  ; 

**  Which  done,  with  mingled  hope  and  fear, 

He  sought  his  cell, — O  wonder !  still 
The  glory  doth  the  chamber  fill, 

The  radiant  vision  yet  is  there ; 

“  And  lo!  a  voice  the  silence  breaks, 

Those  lips  divine  appear  to  move, 

And  breathing  tenderness  and  love, 

The  visioned  Saviiiur  sweetly  speaks  : — 

“  ‘Twice  blest  in  faitbrul  labour  thou 
In  trial  duteous  found,  and  true, 
lladst  thou  forborne  thy  task  to  do, 

1  had  not  sljiid  to  bless  thee  uotv.’” 

Air.  Alutsou  is  catholic  ami  louder  in  bis  appreciation  of  the 
works  and  inou  of  old.  The  following*  verses  in  which  he  takes 
up  his  own  duty  cheerfully,  breathe  little  of  Puritan  sternness, 
in  which  he  shows  how  we  may  tind  in 

1)11  l  KKINO  A(iKS — DIFFEKING  DUTIES. 

1  wonder  not  at  those,  who  first 

Forsook  the  erowded  walks  of  men, 

And  in  the  cloister  and  the  glen, 

Their  days  in  eonteinuhition  nurst ; 

'fhe  monk,  the  lonely  eremite, 

Whose  lives  to  solitude  were  given. 

That  naught  of  earth  might  cloud  the  Heaven 
'I'o  which  they  journeyed  from  their  sight. 

In  rocky  cave,  in  convent  cell 

'I'hey  hid, — their  fear,  lest  aught  should  v»in 
Their  steps  again  to  walk,  wiili  sin. 

The  smooth  enticing  path  to  Hell. 

Yet  not  remote  from  human  ill. 

Nor  shut  secluded  from  the  strife, 

The  ('hristian  truly  lives  his  life 
Or  does  the  Master’s  hallowed  will ;  j 

r>ut  in  the  tumult  and  the  throng, 

Where  hunger,  want,  and  moans  distress, 

A  voice  to  soothe,  a  hand  to  bless. 

With  humble  toil  he  moves  along; 
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Nor  turns  iVuiu  c»)iumi)u  i.ishs  a>u.k', 

Nor  tears  to  face  temptation’s  power, 
Uiu  iri’.sis,  in  every  tryinjr  hour, 

•  lo  One  in  Heaven  to  safely  guide. 


Be  mine  within  the  Master’s  field, 

The  round  of  Christian  work  to  lead, 

That  Fait^  made  manifest  bv  deed, 

May  fruitage  to  the  gleaning  yield. 

Yet  would  not  I  those  monks  condemn, 

Nor  blame  their  still  secluded  years, 

Their  tree  an  ample  fruitage  bears, 

And  Jesus  had  a  work  for  them. 

They  nursed  the  sick,  they  fed  the  poor, 

'I'hey  mused,  they  wrote  with  careful  pen, 

Nor  closed  their  l»earts  lo  pity,  when 
'I'he  houseless  stranger  sought  their  door. 

And  thro’  long  media* val  night, 

'fhat  wrapt  the  nations  like  a  pall ; 

Sheltered  by  many  a  convent  wall, 

Still  burned  uiupienched  the  living  light. 

Not  ours  to  mete  their  life’s  award, 

'I'heir  life, — that  age  ! — perchance  ’twas  best ; 

Nor  without  hope  their  fishes  rest. 

Till  that  great  day  which  brings  the  J.ord. 

But  in  these  da  vs  of  restless  mind. 

When  to  and  fro  the  many  run. 

And  knowledge  circles  with  the  sun, 

My  labour  lies  among  mankind. 

Those  tasks  my  Lord  would  have  me  do. 

Must  i  assiduously  fulfil, 

Making  life  beautitul  and  still. 

For  pattern,  keeping  Him  in  view. 

Sometimes  the  verses  rise  like  hymns,  conlessious  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  (’hiireh.  Here  is  a  piece  we  shall  cull 

THE  CONFESSION  ANU  THE  RAPTURE. 

Lord,  1  was  blind,  I  could  not  see 
In  Thy  marred  visage  any  grace ; 

But  now  the  beauty  of  Thy  face, 

In  radiant  vision,  dawns  on  me. 

Lord,  1  w  as  deaf,  1  could  not  hear, 

The  thrilling  music  of  'I'hy  voice  ; 

But  now  1  hear  Thee  and  rejoice, 

And  all  Thine  uttered  words  are  dear. 
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Lord,  I  was  dumb,’l  could  not  speak 
The  j'race  and  glory  of  'Phy  name  ; 

But  now,  as  touched  with  living  llaine, 

*My  lips  Thine  eager  praises  wake. 

Lord,  I  was  dead,  I  could  not  stir 
My  lifeless  soul  to  come  to  Thee  ; 

But  now',  since  Thou  has  quickened  me, 

I  rise  from  sin’s  dark  sepulchre. 

For  Thou  hast  made  the  blind  to  see, 

The  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  speak, 

'Phe  dead  to  live, — and  lo  !  I  break, 

The  chains  my  captivity. 

With  one  extract  we  must  close  our  notice  : — 

THE  ULESSED  LIFE. 

0  blessed  life  !  The  heart  at  rest, 

When  all  without  tumultuous  seems, 

Tliat  trusts  a  Higher  Will,  and  deems 
That  Higher  Will,  not  hers,  is  best. 

0  Blessed  Life  !  The  mind  that  sees. 

Whatever  change  the  years  may  bring, 

A  mercy  still  in  every  thing. 

And  shining  through  all  mysteries. 

0  Blessed  Life  !  The  soul  that  soars, 

When  sense  oFmortal  sight  is  dim. 

Beyond  the  sense,  beyond  to  Him, 

Whose  love  unlocks  the  heavenly  doors. 

0  Blessed  Life !  Heart,  mind,  and  soul. 

From  self-born  aims  and  wishes  free  ; 

In  all  at  one  with  Deity, 

And  loyal  to  the  Lord’s  control. 

0  Life,  how’  blessed,  how  divine  ! 

High  life,  the  earnest  of  a  higher ! 

Saviour,  fulfil  my  deep  desire, 

And  let  this  blessed  Life  be  mine ! 

M  e  sincerely  hope  this  beautiful  little  thing,  a  gem  of  spiritual 
verso,  will  appear  in  another  form  ;  it  would  gain  in  value,  if 
^Ir.  Matson  gave  to  its  ditlercnt  cantos,  appropriate  headings, 
and  marginal  readings.  M  e  have  not  the  honour  to  know  much 
ot  ^lr.  Matson,  only  as  we  have  said,  that  he  is  a  Congregational 
minister  at  Gosport ;  and  it  will  be  a  sign  of  the  surpassing 
wealth  of  the  denomination  in  men  of  genius,  if  he  can  be 
retaiiuxl  in  an  obscure  position,  and  unmarked  intiuence.  A 
poem  more  utterly  unlike  the  last,  than  Job  :  a  Sarretf  Drama ^ 
by  John  Ashford,  we  could  not  mention  ;  it  is  full  of  splendid 
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words  which  tuiiiblo  together  soiuchoWj  like  the  ghisscs  in  a 
kaleidoscope,  only  unlike  those  glasses  (hey  make  no  shaj>e,  they 
only  gleam  and  glimmer  ;  it‘  a  book  couhrmake  ns  cross,  this  is 
the  book.  AVc  have  Satan  shooting  ai'rial  arrows,’’  and  angels 
wandering  about  like  vagabond  crews,  angels  of  neiglibouring 
w’orlds,  angels  of  surrounding  worlds,  angels  of  low  spheres,  and 
angels  of  high  spheres,  while  God  and  Christ  are  made  to  talk 
by  the  author,  in  tones  and  strains  which  we  are  afraid  do  not 
betoken  any  great  amount  of  reverence  in  his  own  mind.  We 
suppose  the  author  has  been  intoxicated  by  “  Festus,’^  or  by 
‘‘  Faust,”  and  has  not  yet  recovered  the  ellects  of  his  intoxica¬ 
tion.  It  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  notice  the  poem 
at  all,  but  that  we  think  its  wildness,  and  unquestioned  bathos, 
seem  to  give  indications  of  what  may  some  day  become  power. 
As  it  is,  any  reader  would,  in  the  first  two  or  three  pages,  con¬ 
firm  a  much  harsher  verdict  than  we  have  passed  upon  this 
poeniy  in  which  wo  have  all  the  uproar  of  a  brass  band  without 
any  music. 

Frederick  Ball  deserves  kindest  words  ;  his  volume  is  modest 
enough,  but  Amraih  and  Edith  give  indications  of  real  poetic 
dreaminess,  imagination,  and  vigour.  A  volume  must  be  made 
up,  and  this  is  the  flaw  of  many  a  eollection  of  poems  ;  the  worth 
of  a  volume  of  poetry  is  not  in  its  size  ;  we  give  the  price  of  the 
book  cheerfully  sometimes  for  two  or  three  lines,  at  any  rate,  a 
single  poem.  Air.  Ball  is  a  young  man  ;  his  volume  is  very 
promising;  it  contains  evidence  of  that  which  is,  in  poetry, 
priceless — priceless  indeed  anywhere, — reality. 

Pari'ula  is,  as  its  title  inqdies,  modest  also  in  its  ambition, 
sweet,  simple,  very  natural,  and  unaffected,  and  the  whole  very 
much  expressed  in  the  spirit  and  entire  manner  of  the  introduc- 
t#)ry  sonnet. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  ns  to  dwell  at  greater  length,  or 
plunge  further  into  the  depths  of  our  pannier ;  the  sonnets  of 
Mr.  Jones,  and  the  Eros  of  Air.  Somerville,  show  a  considerablo 
measure  of  poetical  feeling,  but  not  such  expression  as  to  place 
them  above  the  average  of  such  volumes. 
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Lord,  I  was  dumb,'l  could  not  speak 
The  ^race  and  glory  of  rhy  name  ; 

But  now,  as  touched  with  living  llame, 

My  lips  Thine  eager  praises  wake. 

Lord,  I  w’as  dead,  I  could  not  stir 
My  lifeless  soul  to  como  to  Thee  ; 

But  now,  since  Thou  has  quickened  me, 

I  rise  from  sin’s  dark  sepulchre. 

For  Thou  hast  made  the  blind  to  see, 

'I'he  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  speak, 

'I'he  dead  to  live, — and  lo  !  I  break, 

The  chains  my  captivity. 

With  one  extract  we  must  close  our  notice  : — 

THE  BLESSED  LIFE. 

0  blessed  life  !  The  heart  at  rest. 

When  all  without  tumultuous  seems, 

Tliat  trusts  a  Higher  Will,  and  deems 
That  Higher  Will,  not  hers,  is  best. 

0  Blessed  Life  !  The  mind  that  sees, 

Whatever  change  the  years  may  bring, 

A  mercy  still  in  every  thing. 

And  shining  through  all  mysteries. 

()  Blessed  Life  !  The  soul  that  soars. 

When  sense  oFmortal  sight  is  dim. 

Beyond  the  sense,  beyond  to  Him, 

Whoso  love  unlocks  the  heavenly  doors. 

O  Blessed  Life !  Heart,  mind,  and  soul. 

From  self-born  aims  and  wishes  free  ; 

In  all  at  one  with  Deity, 

And  loyal  to  the  Lord’s  control. 

0  Life,  how  blessed,  how  divine  ! 

High  life,  the  earnest  of  a  higher ! 

Saviour,  fulfil  my  deep  desire. 

And  let  this  blessed  Life  be  mine ! 

AN  e  sincerely  hope  this  beautiful  little  thing,  a  gem  of  spiritual 
verse,  will  appear  in  another  form  ;  it  would  gain  in  value,  if 
^Ir.  Matson  gave  to  its  different  cantos,  appropriate  headings, 
and  marginal  readings.  AVe  have  not  the  honour  to  know'  much 
of  Air.  Matson,  only  as  w’e  have  said,  that  he  is  a  Congregational 
minister  at  Gosport ;  and  it  will  be  a  sign  of  the  surpassing 
wealth  of  the  denomination  in  men  of  genius,  if  he  can  be 
retaiiunl  in  an  obscure  position,  and  unmarked  intluence.  A 
poi'in  more  utterly  unlike  the  last,  than  Job  :  a  Sacred  Drama , 
by  John  Ashford,  w'e  could  not  mention  ;  it  is  full  of  splendid 
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words  which  tuiiiblo  to<^ethcr  somehow,  like  the  ^hisses  in  a 
kaleidoscope,  only  unlike  lliose  p^lasscslhcy  make  no  shape,  they 
only  gleam  and  glimmer  ;  if  a  book  couhrmake  us  cross,  this  is 
the  book.  AVe  have  Satan  shooting  aerial  arrows,”  and  angels 
wandering  about  like  vagabond  crews,  angels  of  neiglibouring 
worlds,  angels  of  surrounding  worlds,  angels  of  low  spheres,  and 
angels  of  high  spheres,  while  God  and  Ghrist  are  made  to  talk 
by  the  author,  in  tones  and  strains  which  we  are  afraid  do  not 
betoken  any  great  amount  of  reverence  in  his  own  mind.  Wo 
suppose  the  author  has  been  intoxicated  by  Festus,”  or  by 
‘‘  Faust,”  and  has  not  yet  recovered  the  ellects  of  his  intoxica¬ 
tion.  It  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  notice  the  ])oem 
at  all,  but  that  we  think  its  wildness,  and  unquestioned  bathos, 
seem  to  give  indications  of  what  may  some  day  become  power. 
As  it  is,  any  reader  would,  in  the  first  two  or  three  pages,  con¬ 
firm  a  much  harsher  verdict  than  we  have  passed  upon  this 
pocfify  in  which  we  have  all  the  uproar  of  a  brass  band  without 
any  music. 

Frederick  Ball  deserves  kindest  words  ;  his  volume  is  modest 
enough,  but  Anirath  and  Edith  give  indications  of  real  ])oetic 
dreaminess,  imagination,  and  vigour.  A  volume  must  be  made 
up,  and  this  is  the  flaw  of  many  a  collection  of  poems ;  the  worth 
of  a  volume  of  poetry  is  not  in  its  size  ;  we  give  the  price  of  the 
book  cheerfully  sometimes  for  two  or  three  lines,  at  any  rate,  a 
single  poem.  Air.  Ball  is  a  young  man  ;  his  volume  is  very 
promising;  it  contains  evidence  of  that  which  is,  in  poetry, 
priceless — j)riceless  indeed  anywhere, — reality. 

Parnda  is,  as  its  title  implies,  modest  also  in  its  ambition, 
sweet,  simple,  very  natural,  and  unaffected,  and  the  whole  very 
much  expressed  in  the  spirit  and  entire  manner  of  the  introduc- 
t#)ry  sonnet. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  at  greater  length,  or 
plunge  further  into  the  depths  of  our  ])annier ;  the  sounds  of 
Air.  J  ones,  and  the  Eros  of  Air.  Somerville,  show  a  considerablo 
measure  of  poetical  feeling,  but  not  such  expression  as  to  place 
them  above  the  average  of  such  volumes. 
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\  BOOK  to  sell  it8('lf,  whatovor  n'vicwors  inay  say  about  it, 
^  is  Siciss  Piefurefi.  Drawn  with  pen  and  pcnciL  The  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Mr,  E.  Whympct\  F,li.G.S, — (The  Religious  Tract 
Society.). —  It  is  a  rich,  cheap,  and  very  realizive  volume.  The 
letterpress  does  not  make  much  pretention,  but  it  is  sufficient 
in  coinjmnionship  to  the  most  pleasantly  vivid  wood-engravings. 
Those  who  have  travelled  through  these  delightful  grounds, 
will  find  impressions  pleasantly  renewed,  and  those  who  have 
not  been,  as  they  turn  its  pages,  will  long  to  go.  Numerous, 
almost  to  surfeiting,  as  are  the  books  on  Sw  itzerland,  there  was 
a  mite  left  for  this  handsome  volume,  and  it  occupies  its  place 
well. 

I  iR.  AN(iU8  gives  to  us  his  promised  companion  volume  to 
*  ^  The  llaudhook  of  Enylish  Literature, — The  Handbook  of 
Specimens  of  Enylish  Literature  ;  seleetrd  from  the  chief  British 
^luthors,  and.  area mjed  chronologically.  By  Joseph  Angusy  M.A., 
DA), — (Religious  Tract  kSocietv.). — He  thus  adds  specimens  to 
criticism  ana  history  ;  at  the  same  time  succinct,  and  for  the 
most  part,  very  just  lines  of  criticism  occur  in  these  pages,  in 
introQueing  most  of  the  authors.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  work 
like  thi.<i,  for  every  reviewer  to  notice  it,  and  not  to  find  some 
omissions,  or  commissions,  to  which  he  would  take  exception. 
Hut  we  can  speak  justly,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  thoroughness, 
the  integrity,  and  adequate  representative  character  of  the  book. 
It  is  intended,  to  give  an  idea,  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  Knglish  style ;  and,  if  the  industrious  compiler,  have  not 
always  presented  the  finest  illustrations  of  the  authors,  they  do 
usually  mark  with  suHicient  distinctness,  the  pervading  cha¬ 
racteristics,  of  the  various  orders  of  the  great  Unglish  w  riters. 
AVe  are  persuaded  that  he  has  erred,  in  not  including  extracts 
from  novels  and  dramas,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Shakespean*. 
He  tells  us,  however,  in  his  preface,  that  his  plan  had  not 
admitted  of  this.  Yet  in  lM)th  of  these  departments,  we  shall 
tind  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  dignity,  and  the  most 
graceful,  and  hiimoious  illustrations  of  ease  of  style.  Ho  e  n¬ 
hances  the  value  of  his  book,  by  referring  to  the  pages  of  his 
previous  Handbook,  for  criticism,  and  more  complete  estimates 
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ot  thp  authors.  Taken  tor  all,  Dr.  Angus’s  three  volumes  on 
the  English  language,  torni,  wo  heliove,  incomparably,  the 
cheapest  and  best  compendium  upon  the  whole  subject,  we 
possess.  Ihey  aim  at  great  concision,  and  are  characterized  by 
great  faithfulness.  Again,  and  again,  we  say,  “  Of  this,  or  of 
“  that  writer,  more  should  have  been  said,'*  or,  “  that  passage 
should  certainly  have  been  quoted ;  "  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
design  is  admirably  executed. 

Avery  lively,  instructive  little  companion  is,  Beaitfm  and 
Wonders  of  Veijetuhle  Life ;  or,  Bumbles  in  Parks,  ForesL, 
Conserratories,  Orchards,  Gardens,  Fields,  and  Heaths.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. — (lleligious  Tract  Soiiety.). — Eull  of 
well-executed  cuts — each  in  itself  a  description,  and  writing  re¬ 
lieved  by  frequent  happy  extracts  from  bhiglish  verse,  'fho 
information  conveyed,  seems  to  be  sidhelently  seientitie,  without 
being  technical,  and  children  may  read  it,  or  elders  and  teachers, 
than  it  into  verv  attractive  talk. 

^\/^E  noticed,  at  very  considerable  lengtli,  upon  its  ])ublication 
’  ’  live  years  since,  the  very  interesting  memoir  of  I'roiessor 
George  Wilson.  We  u(‘ed  not,  therefore,  do  more  than  men¬ 
tion  to  our  reailers,  the  Memoir  ofOeonje  Wilson,  M.lK,  F.B.S.F., 
Begins  Professor  of  Teehnologg  in  the  Unirersitg  of  Kdinhnrgh.x 
Sfc.  Bff  his  Sister.  A  new  condensed  Edition. — (Macmillan  and 
Co.). — Wo  have,  no  doubt,  that  this  condensed  edition,  will 
secure  for  the  book,  a  wider  circulation.  It  is  the  truly  exhila¬ 
rating  story,  of  a  noble,  painful  life.  We  recommend  it  to  the 
morbid,  and  the  grumbling,  that  they  may  see  how,  a  fine,  weak, 
nervous  nature,  gathered  itself  up — with  what  cheerful  confi¬ 
dence,  and  Christian  earnestness,  and  faith,  it  devoted  itself  to 
life  and  labour.  The  size  and  price  of  the  last  edition,  certainly 
were  barriers  to  a  very  extensive  circulation  ;  but  this  volume, 
in  which  no  material  passages  are  retrenched,  may  find  a  place 
in  any  little  library,  and  readers,  among  those,  whose  time  is 
but  scanty. 

i  CHEAP  edition  of  a  dear  old  friend.  The  (Contributions 
^  of  ' (L  (L  iitj  d<(nc  Taglor. — 'Thirteenth  Edition. — (»Iackson, 
Walford  and  llodder. )  'riuiotlier  day  we  saw  in  some  review  a 
notice  of  this  re-issue,  in  which  the  wi  iler  was  inspired  to  c*on* 
dole  with  the  chihlren  of  bygone  goncralions,  that  they  Jiad  to 
read  such  orks  as  this  ! — The  unhappy  mutl  of  a  reviewer  ! 
This  dear,  bright,  lively,  and  instructive  little  volume,  as  we 
look  8t  it,  carries  us  back  to  the  pleasant  days  of  childhood,  Few 
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l)(K)ks  have  been  written  e(|uul  to  it.  For  youn<>  iiitelli;>ent 
minds,  it  liolds  its  ])Iace  in  tlio  affections  like  “The  Evenings 
“  at  Home  ;  ’’  and  lot  n* viewers  say  what  they  will,  “  The  Fhilo- 
“  sopher’s  Sc'ules,’^  “  The  Discontented  Fenduliim,’'  “  The  liito  of 
“  a  Jiooking-^lass,^’  “  I  can  do  without  it,’'  “  The  Sore  Tongue,” 
“A  Curious  Instrument,'’ and  many  such  ])ieces,  will  never 
wear  out.  JSome  of  the  ])ieces  anticipate  the  humour  of  Hans 
Andersen,  and  the  parable  power  of  Mrs.  (iatty.  And  a  word  in 
the  ear  of  the  j)ubli6hers, — why  have  they  never  published 
another  volume  of  selections  from  the  “  Remains  of  Jane  Taylor?" 
It  might  be  a  pleasant  companion  to  this  work;  there  are  such 
remains. 


WE  liave  to  thank  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  for  a  batch  of 
valuable  commentaries — first,  BUjJical  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Job^  by  F.  Felitzxeh^  D.D.y  Vro/esHor  of  Thcoloyy,  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Germany  by  the  Fcr.  Francis  Jia/totiy  B.A.y  EUand. 
Vol.  I. — (T.  andT.  Clark) — .Large  as  is  the  literature  of  theBook 
of  Job,  this  will  be  received  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
it.  It  abounds  in  large  and  manifold  learning  ;  closely  critical, 
of  course.  Amidst  his  criticism,  the  author  does  not  appear  to 
lose  his  way.  As  in  Ecclesiastes,  so  with  Heinrich  Heine,  he 
regards  Job  as  “  The  canticle  of  inquiry,  in  which  horrid  ser- 
“  pents  hiss  their  eternal  wherefore  while  the  book  will,  in  all 
its  parts,  present  the  assurance,  that  there  arc  sufferings  which 
are  the  result  of  (lod’s  love.  The  introduction  is,  in  truth,  ii 
very  interesting  jueceof  writing,  in  which  most  of  those  problems 
and  dillieulties  which  occur  in  this  wonderful  and  invaluable 
piece  of  insjiiration, — we  siq)pose  the  mystical  liuman  cry, 
ever  uttered  by  man,  on  the  earth, — find  appropriate,  though 
brief  discussion  and  remark,  ^o  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  think 
probably  he  who  has  the  complete  work  will  have  little  to  regret 
if  his  library  contain  little  beside  on  the  Book  of  Job.  And  we 
speak  with  some  measure  of  confidence,  for  upon  our  own  shelves 
lie  almost  all  the  available  and  getable  pieces  which,  within  the 
last  century  *or  two,  liave  made  their  way  to  our  language, 
and  even  to  others.  By-the-by,  in  referring  to  the  literature 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  discussed  by  Dr.  Delitzsch,  we  are  surprised 
to  find  him  ap])arentlv  ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  work  of 
old  Bolducus.  It  miglit  not  repay  perusal,  yet,  in  its  way,  it 
has  stocKl  high  among  some  Romanist  critics,  especially  as  he 
found  that  Job  was  the  antitype  of  the  Pope.  Had  he  known 
(Jiapclow  also,  he  would  surely  have  mentioned  a  critic  who 
sometimes  throws  an  extraordinarv  light  along  a  text  by  his 
entrance  into  the  mind  of  the  original. 
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4  NOTIIER  valuable  contribution  to  Clark' a  Foreign  Thcolo- 
^  Library  is,  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  S(jmuel. 


By  C.  f.  Keil,  1).]),^  and  F,  Delitzsch^  1),  />.,  Professors  of  Theo¬ 
logy,  Translated  from  tlu*  German,  by  the  Bee.  James  Martin, 
B,A,,  Nottingham,  (T.  &  T.  Clark). — As  the  Book  of  Job  has 
stood  in  the  very  foremost  rank  for  multifarious  volumes  of 
criticism,  so  the  books  of  Samuel  have  occupied  quite  a  rare- 
most  place.  This  may  very  well  excite  wonder,  for  their 
interests  are  manifold.  The  method  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch  is 
very  well  known  to  the  subscribers  for  the  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  it  is  not  wanting  in  spiritual  life,  but  it  is  eminently 
critical  and  contrasts,  strangely  enough,  with  almost  the  only 
book  on  Samuel  we  have  ever  found  to  be  t)f  much  use  to  us, 
Andrew  Willefs  Harmonic,  (1014).  Such  a  work  as  that  before 
us,  like  all  the  criticisms  of  its  authors,  is  fine  raw  material. ' 
There  is  nothing  here  made  ready  to  hand,  and  the  reader 
must  use  patience  and  labour,  and  if  he  be  a  little  one,  carry 
SauTs  armour  to  the  forge  and  fit  it  anew  to  his  own  limbs. 
The  work  promises  to  be  rich  in  suggestive  material. 

ANOTTIKR  of  the  commentaries  to  which  we  have  referred,  is 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
icith  a  New  Translation.  By  James  G.  Murphy,  LL.I).,  Pro- 
fesser  of  Ililrcw,  IklfwA.  (T.  T.  Clark). — ll  Is  an  uiigraclous 
thins:  to  dismiss  the  labour  of  years  with  a  few  words,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  close  reading  and  criticism,  we  should  find  matters  on 
which  we  migiit  take  the  freedom  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Murphy, 
is  very  possilde  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  even  a  cursory  glance  at  these  page  s  without  feeling  the 
fascination  of  learning,  reverence,  and  })iety,  to  be  upon  us. 
We  are  very  thankful  to  the  laborious  author  for  a  contribution 
to  our  Biblical  literature,  to  which  we  believe  we  shall  often 
refer  for  light  and  instruction  on  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 

4  VERY  life-like  record  is  Scenes  and  Churaefers  in  a  Scottish 
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Post  orate.  By  the  Per.  J.  It.  Garth,  J>.D.,  Dundee. — 
(James  Nisbet  and  Co.) — Every  j)ast()r  who  has  held  his  pastorate 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  more  especially  if  his  work  has  been 
in  the  country,  must  remember  such  cireumstanc(;s  as  those 
which  make  the  pages  of  this  book  generally  interesting,  and  we 
think  likely  to  be  useful  to  many  homes  and  many  orders  of 
readers.  Among  the  memories  are  recollections  of  sheep  in  the 
wilderness,  the  dying  scenes  and  sayings  of  children,  sailors  and 
shipwrecks,  consumption  and  its  victims,  tlu;  missing  and  the 
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fallen,  ]>rince8  of  the  people,  sick-bed  scenes,  pictures  of  old  age, 
so  that  the  volume  is  a  collection  of  anecdote  and  incident  com- 
]>iled  from  the  author’s  memory,  simple,  unaffected,  aiming  to 
be  us(‘t*ul  ;  it  must  liave  been  a  pleasure,  perhaps  painful  also  to 
him,  to  com])ile  ;  and  ministers,  and  Sunday  school  teachers 
especially  will  find  it  useful  to  read. 


fresh  to  our  mind,  among  the  innumerable  books  on 
Palestine,  is  Home  in  the  Holt/  Land.  A  TalVy  illutitratinij 
Cusfo/ns  and  Incidents  in  inodcrn  Jen(f<alem.  lU/  Mrs.  Finn. 
(James  Nisbet.) — It  is  a  book  of  many  interests.  ^Irs.  Finn 
does  not  seem  to  have  (jone  to  the  Holy  Land,  morel v  for  a 
hasty  visit.  She  lived  there  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
anpiainted  with  the  people,  the  scenery  and  the  habits  of  life. 
The  whole  of  this  volume,  and  it  has  live  hundred  })ages,  was 
writtiui  in  Jerusalem.  A  place  not  only  of  tender  histories, 
but  jKiinful  recollections  to  our  authoress.  She  seems  not  to 
liave  luH'ii  there  long  before  she  lost  her  only  companion,  lier 
father;  still,  there  she  continued,  and  she  brings  out  with  con¬ 
siderable  and  beautiful  vividness,  the  people  of  the  place.  The 
interest  commences  at  the  commencement,  and  ap])ears  to  us  to 
be  sustaine<l  unflagginglv  to  the  close.  AVe  have  long  felt  that 
someone  of  our  many  writers,  on  Jerusalem,  and  the  Holy 
Land,  would  deserve  thanks,  if  instead  of  merely  describing 
spots  a  thousand  times  described,  an  effort  could  be  made  to 
give  to  us  a  few  mental  stereoscopic  slides,  which  might  realize 
more  clearly  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  people,  especially  with 
rtJcrence  to  the  probabilities  of  conversion.  We  have  been 
very  much  interestc'd  in  Rabbi  Abraham  and  his  daughter 
liaclu‘1,  and  something  like  a  thrill  of  pleasure  passed  through 
our  own  features,  as  we  read  Mrs.  Finn’s  account  of  the 
Hebrew  converts, — the  congregation  of  Christian  Jews,  sing¬ 


ing  the  Hebrew  translation  of 


“  (\)ini*,  h‘t  us  join  our  clicorful 


in  sight  of  Calvary.  We  hope  this  book  will  be,  what  wc 
think  it  deserves  to  be,  a  favourite  with  those  stay-at-home 
travellers,  who  desire  to  bring  Jerusalem  to  their  firesides. 


4  PIOUS,  jdeasant,  story,  not  characterized  by  any  strong 
indications  of  genius,  but  safely  fitted  for  the  libraries  of 


young  people,  and  most  likely  to  be  read  by  them,  is  Vermont 
Vire ;  or,  House  Pictures  in  Australia.  Ih/  Maud  Jeanne  Franc. 
— (Sampson  Low  I'e.  (^o.) — In  the  same  notice  we  may  include 
Way- Marks  for  Little  Feet,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wallace,  author  of 
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Pastoral  Recollections/^  &c.,  Sic. — (Johnstone  and  TTunter)* 
— These  If  (u/  Marks  seem  to  comprise  addresses  j^iven  to  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  subjects  are  o^ood  suj^^estions  of  life,  and  often 
deal  in  illustration.  Very  helpful  to  tlir  mind,  when  desir¬ 
ing  words  to  stay  its  im])ressions  on  the  way  to  dissipations,  in 
hours  of  prayer,  is  the  Manual  of  DrrofioHy  from  tlie  writings 
of  Saint  AiKjasfine.  Kditeit  and  Translated  hi/  the  Rev.  ]\Iarrns 
Bods.  Second  Edition. — (Inglis  and  Jack). — In  this  valuable 
little  book  the  manual  of  St.  Augustine  is  given  entire,  and 
such  passages  of  the  soliloquies  and  meditations  as  bear  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  of  Augusine’s  authorship.  It  is  a  little  book 
to  keep  within  reach,  to  cultivate,  or  sustain  devout  meditation, 
and  to  minister  to  devotion,  while  doing  no  injustice  to 
reflection. 


glad 


are  very 

^  ^  that  Teaches 
Si'cond  Edition. — (Inglis  and 
little  book,  is  the  j)r(Mluction 


to  see,  in  a  second  edition,  The  Prai/er 
to  Prat/.  Bn  the.  Rev.  Marens  Bods^  M.A. 

Jack). — This  (piiet,  devotional, 
of  one  who  deserves  affei'tionate 
labour,  a  mind  thoroughly  fur- 

The 


regard  for  a  life  of  Christian 
nished  with  Christian  scholarship  and  devotional  regard, 
book  is  a  help  to  devotion,  and  a  guide  to  thought. 


4  MOST  beautiful  little  book  of  its  kind  is  The  World-Wide 
^  jrant — (F.  Pitman). — It  too  is  devotioniJ,  but  its  devotion 
is  like  that  great  and  healthy  utterance  in  prayer,  in  which  we 
feel  that  the  liturgy  is  not  a  thing  of  rote,  but  the  offering 
and  unfolding  of  the  life. 


VLT.  people  who  desire  to  see  their  little  folks  interest(‘d  in 
English  History,  should  get  a  packet  of  richly  illustrated 
cards,  entitled  77/^  Kinijs  and  Queens  of  Enijland. — (lleligious 
Tract  Society). — It  is  incomparably  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  seen,  or  believe  existg.  And,  in  a  closing  line,  we 
give  our  hearty  word  for  taking  in  Aunt  Jadijs  Maijazinef 
Edited  hi/  Mrs.  'Alfred  (Pell  and  Daldy).— It  certainly 

seems  to  bid  fair  for  being  a  favourite  with  the  little  folks. 
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j  Consideration  LXIII.,  19. 

'  Citoyenne.  J aequeline  (review’cd),  2 1 . 

Companions,  Unpleasant,  52,  53. 

I  ('hopping  Logic  with  a  Lion,  53. 

I  Cooking,  Some  New’  Recipes  for,  54. 

;  Candlish’s,  Dr.,  Argument,  155, 156. 

- Doctrine,  161. 

I  Caj)ern,  the  Postman-Poet  of  Bide- 
;  ford,  163. 

I  C’hamouni  Eightv-three  years  since, 

:  193. 

'  Classical  Sense,  The,  214. 

I  Criminals,  Female,  227. 

(’hrist.  Unfairness  wdth  which  we 
treat,  235. 

- b'nthusiasm  for  Huinaiiity,237. 

- -  Clue  to  His  Life,  The,  239. 

- Christ  the  Man  against  the 

Myth,  241. 

I  (’ornelius,  Mr.  Biiinev  on,  248. 

I  Christianitv  not  an  licclesiasticisin, 

I  219. 

I  “  C’larissa,”  257. 

I  Catholic 'I'eachers,  271. 

Carlyle,  Letter  from  Thomas,  to  Mr. 

I  Young,  280. 

I  Christ  and  President  Lincoln,  Ana- 
!  logy  between,  303. 

’  - Tireverence  of  Expression  about, 

i 

'  Cannibals  becoming  Christians,  319. 

1  - in  Fiji,  331. 

I  Cocoa-nut  Tree,  The,  324. 

(oral  Islands,  325. 

(ontrition.  An  Act  of,  356. 
('harlemagne.  Striking  Views  of  liis 
Coronation,  408. 

Church  and  State,  Picture  of  the  De- 
velo]>ment  of  the  Idea  of,  in  the 
Early  Ages,  406,  407. 

('hristology.  Recent  Works  on,  491. 
j  ('hrist’s  Itelationsliip  to  Mary,  497. 
Church  Legend,  A,  507. 
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“  Death  an  Everlasting  Sleep,”  31. 

Dr.  Puscy’s  “Eirenicon”  (reviewed), 

Dog  and  his  Affections,  A,  KIG. 

Devonshire  Postman,  The,  10)9. 

Darwin’s  Botanic  (hmlen,  196,  197. 

Death,  'fhe  Pro\idence  of,  223. 

“  Demi-Booksellers,”  2.)3. 

Davis,  the  Kev.  Richard,  Life  of  (re¬ 
viewed),  31.5. 

- Leaves  Home  for  New  Zealand, 

310. 

- Translates  the  Scriptures  into 

the  Maori,  318. 

- a  Road  Maker,  318. 

- at  his  Work,  319. 

- Sympathy  with  the  Maoris,  320. 

- Loses  his  Home,  320,  321. 

- Unkindness  of  the  Society  to, 

321. 

Devil-Fish,  Victor  Hugo’s  AVonderful 
Iheture  of,  101. 

Death  and  “The  Journal,” 457. 

Dr.  Halley  on  Thomas  Goodwin, 
479. 

Dr.  Young’s  “  Life  and  Light  of 
Men,”  492. 

Dr.  Newman  on  Mary,  499. 

Erasmus,  His  Intluence  over  Juan  de 
Valdes.  3,  4. 

- Indignation  of  the  Friars 

against,  4. 

Extreme  Unction,  and  the  Last  Ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Church,  6. 

Egypt,  The  Shepherd  Kings  of,  and 
Jtecent  Archmological  Discoyeries, 
33. 

Epoch  of  the  Hykshos  Inyasion  of 
Egypt,  39. 

Expulsion  of  the  Shepherd  Race, 
Date  of  the,  41. 

h'.gypt,  Remnant  of  the  Hykshos 
still  tUxisting  in,  45. 

ITcplnint,  Recipe  for  Cooking,  5,3. 

Eastern  Churcli,  Hymns  of  the,  65. 

Edwards,  I’rofessor,  on  Old  llvmns, 
69. 

“  I'hrenicon,”  Dr.  Puscy’s,  77. 

• - wanting  in  Comprehensive¬ 

ness,  79. 

Eucharist,  Dr.  Pnsey’s  Relief  in  the 
Real  Presence  of  t’hrist  in  the,  80. 

England,  the  Nooks  of,  163. 


English  Benevolence,  Choracteriitici 
of,  97. 

Essential  Being  Identical  with  Good¬ 
ness,  153. 

“  Kcco  Homo”  (reviewed^,  234. 

- Intention  of  the  Autnor  of,  234. 

- Replies  to  Strauss,  236. 

- Defect  of  the  Volume,  236. 

Englaud,  Dr.  Manning’s  llatred  of, 
261. 

Ettrick  Shepherd,  The  Works  of  the 
(review(‘d),  335. 

Eugenie  de  Guerin,  443. 

- -  Her  Birthplace,  444. 

- Brother  and  Sister,  445. 

• - Life  and  Manners,  446. 

- Her  Retired  Nature,  450. 

- Her  Journal,  452. 

- Her  Death,  457. 

I'klward  Irving  on  the  Incarnation, 
495. 

French  Womanhood  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  27. 

France  during  the  Revolution, 28,29. 

Fahcr,  Frederick,  on  the  Reason 
Why  the  World  is  not  Converted, 
82. 

I’diedner,  Pastor  'fheodor,  101. 

Faith  and  Love,  Miracles  of,  107. 

Fingado’s  Conviction,  109. 

hViend  and  the  Birds,  'fhe,  167.“ 

Fontainebleau  in  1834,  205,206. 

Fiji,  .330,  ,3.31. 

Fijians,  their  Cruelty,  332. 

I’iji  in  the  Old  'rimes,  333. 

Ferrier,  Professor  (fjuoted),  348. 

From  Problems  to  Pictures,  449. 

Flora  Macdonald’s  (irave,  485. 

“  Fasti  Sacri,”  Mr.  Lewin’s,  510. 

Frederick  Ball’s  Amraih  and  Edithf 
5.35. 

Go-nakeds,  'fhe  Country  of  the,  60. 

Gipsies,  A  History  of  the  (reviewed) 
128. 

-  Number  of,  in  Great  Britain, 

1 29. 

-  Mysterious  Character  of  the, 

131. 

-  in  the  Ihiglish  T/andscape,  133. 

-  made  Ismaelites  by  Society, 

1,34-5. 

-  ])roud  of  their  Birth,  135. 
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Gipsies,  cofiU'nueJ. 

-  their  Language,  136, 137. 

-  Anecdotes  of,  137,  138. 

God  only  originally  related  to  us  by 
Law,  155. 

God’s  Property  in  Souls,  157. 

(lod,  the  Father,  160. 

Guy,  Thomas,  252. 

-  his  Courtship,  252,  253. 

“  Gmndi8on,”**Sir  Charles,”258, 250. 

Government,  the  Intrinsic  Find  of 
Civil,  267. 

God  Ao/y,  as  well  as  /oty,  310. 

Gri(*singer,  Mysteries  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  (reviewed),  105. 

God.  Arguments  for  the  Being  of, 
422. 

Goodwin,  Thomas,  172. 

- At  Cambridge,  473. 

- His  Conversion,  474. 

- At  Oxford,  475. 

- His  Death  and  Burial,  176. 

-  His  K('j)lv  to  the  Pantheists, 

477. 

- T  Dr.  Halley  on,  470. 

Guerin,  Fugenie  de,  143. 

- Maurice  de,  443. 

Herbert,  George,  on  “'the  Consider¬ 
ations,”  14. 

Hykshos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  Manc- 
tho  on,  35. 

- Arabia  Petnva,  the  Native 

Country  of,  37. 

-  l‘lpo(h  of  the  Invasion  of 

Fgypt,  30. 

■ -  .\varis,The  Stronghold  of  the, 

43. 

-  Kemnant  of,  still  existing  in 

Flgy])t,  45. 

Honey  Guide,  The,  5S. 

Hymn  ?  What  is  a,  62. 

Hymn-Book,  The  Augustine  (re¬ 
viewed),  62. 

Hymnsof  the  Fastern  Church,  64,65. 

Hymns  omitted  in  the  Augustine 
Hymn-Book,  6(>. 

- Dr.  'fhomas’s  Own,  67,  6S. 

- -  Professor  Fdwards,  on  Old,  60. 

-  Mutilated,  71,  73. 

Hymnologia  Christiania,  74. 

Ucldring,  Pastor,  at  Hohcnderlo,  08, 
99. 

-  his  University,  102,  103. 


;  Heldring,  Pastor,  continued. 

-  his  power  in  subduing  the  re- 

!  bellious,  103. 

I  -  Incidents  in  his  Establisment, 

I  at  St(  inbeek,  103. 
j  How  do  we  know  the  Bible?  140. 
j  History  of  the  Jews  that  of  the 
World  and  Church,  173. 

Houghton’s  (Lord),  Lines  on  the 
Grave  of  M.  and  A.  Berry,  209. 

Honesty  Pledge,  The,  230. 

Hutton,  AVilliam,  256. 

Hall,  Robert,  284. 

Holiness  the  Law  and  Condition  of 
God’s  Nature,  312. 

Hogg,  James,  his  early  training, 
336. 

-  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  337. 

-  (’omplimentary  Verses  to  Sir 

W.  Seott,  337. 

-  Humorous  Letter  to  the 

Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  339. 

-  His  share  in  tlie  Chaldee 

Manuscript,  340. 

-  A  hold  Painter  of  Natural 

Scenery,  341. 

-  intensely  superstitious,  343. 

-  love  of  the  marvellous,  345. 

Hugo,  Victor,  “  Toiler,  of  the  Sea  ” 
(reviewed),  386. 

-  his  third  Human  Problem,  386, 

387. 

-  on  Man  as  the  victim  of 

Necessity,  387,  388. 

-  on  the  Sea,  389,  300. 

-  on  the  Universe,  conceived  as 

Life,  303. 

Identification  of  Avaris,  the  Strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Hykshos,  43. 

Inhdclitv  in  Faigland,  The  Cause  of, 
80.  * 

Isaiah,  Amalgamation  of,  impossible, 
174. 

Infants,  How  wc  Punish,  220, 

Instincts  of  l*rotestiuitism.  The,  260. 

Is  it  a  Happy  World  after  all  ?  467. 

Incarnation,  The,  401. 

Irving  (Fdw.),  on  the  Incarnation, 
405. 

“  Inner  Life,”  The,  531. 

Jews,  History  of  the,  that  of  the 
World  and  Church,  173. 
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Jac(iuelinc  Cito}cniie,  21. 

Josephus,  The  non-autlieiiticitv  of, 
517. 

John  Ashford’s  Poem,  531. 

Jones’s,  Mr.,  SonuctSf  535. 

Kennedy,  Dr.,  on  “Tliere  is  a  land 
of  pure  delij^dit,”  75. 

Kaiser  worth  Sisterhoods,  111. 

Kin^  George  of  the  Friendly  Is¬ 
lands,  32G. 

-- —  ill  danj^er  from  the  French,  328. 

Keble,  on  Watts,  71. 

- John,  428. 

-  early  years,  420. 

-  and  J.  II.  S'ewnian,  420. 

-  and  “  The  Christian  Year,” 

430,  431. 

-  compared  with  other  Sacred 

Poets,  433. 

- Illustrations  from,  135,  4 3(5, 

437,  441. 

Livini^stone  and  Mackenzie,  47. 

-  'Iravels  (reviewed),  17. 

- Death  and  liurial  of  Mrs.,  (51. 

Languaj^es,  African,  10. 

Luxuries,  African,  53. 

l.ake,  Nyassa,  (51. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Church  (reviewed),  171. 

T^ady,  A  Very  Old,  180. 

Lytton’s,  Sir  Bulwer,  most  daring 
Literary  feat,  2 1 2. 

Lesson  of  Life,  The  Illusion  of  Art, 
and  the,  221. 

“  Lincolnshire  Tom,”  232. 

Life  not  a  Power  without  a  Clue, 
239  240. 

Law,  The  Writings  of  William,  307. 

Love,  Does  it  Explain  the  Problem  of 
the  Universe  ?  311. 

Little  Friendly  Islands,  The,  321. 

Living  Faith,  327. 

Love  of  the  Bible  among  Missionary 
Converts,  327. 

Lucas’s  (Mr.  Edward),  Letter  to  the 
Editor,  35(5. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  375. 

Lewin’s,  Mr.,  “b'asti  Sacri,”  510. 

Leighton’s,  Itobert,  Poems,  520. 

Manetho,  on  the  Ilykshos,  or  Shep¬ 
herd  Kings,  35. 


-Mackenzie,  Bishop,  Memoir  (rt*- 
viewed),  47. 

Makololo,  The,  48. 

Mutilated  Hymns,  71-73. 

Muriolatry,  flevelopmcnt  of,  81. 

-  rimes  newspaper  on,  82. 

“  Mary  (I)  so  loved  the  world,  that 
SHK  gave,”  iS:c.,  83. 

Marian  Writers,  .ModiTii,  82,  83. 
Mary,  Transubstantiation  of,  in  the 
Eucharist,  83,  84. 

- our  Mediatrix,  84. 

-  the  Centre  of  (’reation,  84. 

- the  Comiilement  of  the  Trinity, 

84,  85. 

Modern  Science,  The  God  of,  151. 
Monkey  hypothesis,  'I’he,  151. 
Montanvert,  Ascent  of,  in  1783,  193. 
Miletus,  The  ]..()st  Tales  of  (reviewed), 
212. 

-  Histot’V  of,  213. 

Manning’s  Hatred  of  England,  2(51. 

- Sermons  (quoted),  2(51,  2(52. 

2(53. 

Missionary  Literature,  Ueeeiit,  315. 

- -  -\  ^^)ble,  317. 

Missions,  Noble  Uesnlts  of,  321. 
Missionary  in  grim  (juarters,  331. 
Masson,  on  Hamilton  ami  Mill  (re¬ 
viewed),  347. 

Metaphysics  Thirty  Years  Ago,  349. 
Metaphysical,  file 'Bible  a,  Book,  35 1 . 

i  - Shakespeare’s  Use  of  the  Word, 

I  351. 

1  “  Mountains,”  “  The  Old  Man  of  the,” 
405. 

I  Maurice  de  Guerin,  445. 

-Martyrdom  represents  God’s  Secret, 
463. 

Man  magnified  by  Sorrow,  469. 
Mary,  Dr.  Newman  on,  499. 

Mr.  Lewin’s  “  Fasti  Sacri  ”  (review¬ 
ed),  510. 

Matson,  William  Tidd,  530. 

Night  Encampment  in  Africa,  55. 

I  Nyassa  Lake,  61. 

Naville’s  (M.),  Lectures,  149. 

I  -  Mis  Style  .\nalyzed,  149,  150. 

No  Human  Sonship  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  159. 

Nature:’  Is  there  safe  Analogy  in, 
309. 

Nature’s  Resources,  322. 
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Nowmnn,  Dr.,  on  Mary,  100. 

On  the  Moiik»  ami  the  I’riebthood,  5. 

Oswald’s  ^farioUnjir^  Sd-H/j. 

Orthodox  Atmos])here,  'I'he,  Ml. 

“Old  Blind  Tom,”  1G1,  IGo.  i 

Orea»rs  Son.  The,  (juoted  and  de-  1 
m  rihod,  ‘Jlo.  ^ 

OakeK'v,  Insolent  AVords  from  Mr.,  ; 

Ontology,  The  Possibility  of,  Dis-  j 
eussi'd,  .T18. 

Old  ]los('  Duix  l,  the  Humble  Pea-  | 
sjint,  lod.  ! 

Oi’K  Book  (’LUr>: —  ' 

Flemish  Itelies ;  Architectural,  1.0-  ' 
j^endary,  ami  IMetorial,  as  eon-  ^ 
meted  with  Public  Buildinp:s 
in  Belj;ium,  j^atherid  by  ]*'.  (I. 
Steplniis.  Illustrated  with 
Phot(*;,'rajdis  by  (’ahidalt*  and 
and  I'lemiii",  87. 

.Marmi(>n  ;  a  'I'aleof  b'loddcn  l‘'ield. 

By  Sir  W.  .Seott,  8S.  j 

Yorkshire;  its  Abbeys  and  Castles,  ’ 
SS. 

The  BordiT;  its  Abbeysand Castles, 

8S.  ^  i 

Photo;4ra]>hie  Portraits  of  Men  of  ' 
I'.minenee,  Seieiiee.  Jiml  Art,  j 
with  Bio‘4;raphieal  Memoirs,  SS.  i 
Balestine  l\»r  the  Vouni;.  By  the 
Kev.  \.  Bonar,  SS.  i 

'Ihe  I.i\es  of  I'.arly  Methodist  i 
Prinelnrs.  ebiiHy  written  by  j 
themselves.  I'.ditcd.  with  an  j 
Introductory  Kssav,  by  Thomas  | 
.Tuckson.  '1  bird  t".(iition,  with  ’ 
ndditiomil  l.i\es.  Six  Volumes.  ; 
Vol.  1.,  S‘). 

Sermons  and  Kx|H)sitions.  By  j 
the  late  John  Kobertson,  Ihl).,  i 
(ilasifow  Cathedral.  With  a 
Memoir  of  tne  Author,  bv  the 
Kev.  J.  0.  Young,  Moricth.SO. 
.\lvpins  of  Tnga^te  ;  a  'faleofthe 
karlv  (’hureh.  Bv  Mrs.  W(bb. 
Sl». 

Meditations  in  Advent,  on  (  na¬ 
tion.  and  on  riovidenec.  Br 
Henry  .Mfonl,  1>.1>.,  Heaii  of 
Cantvrbury,  IH). 

Memorials  of  the  Bev.  AYin.  Bull, 
of  Xewport-Pagncll,  compiled 
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chiefly  from  his  own  letters, 
and  those  of  his  friends,  Xew- 
ton  and  'rhomson,  1788-1811. 
By  his  grandson, the  Bt  v.  Josiah 
Ball,  M. A.  Second  Kdition.lH). 
Parable ;  or.  Divine  Poesy.  By  Jv. 
A.  Bertram, 

“  Behold, the  Bridegroom  Cometh.” 

By  Dr.  (’umming,  Bl. 
LivesandI.essonsof  the  Patriarchs. 

By  Dr.  Cnmming,  ‘.)1. 

All  Kxposilion  of  the  First  Fjdsth* 
of  John.  Bv  James  Morgan, 
D.I).,  Belfast',  02. 

I'aith  and  Victory.  By  Mrs. 
Mullens,  02. 

AVorks  of  Thomas  Goodwin.  A’ol. 
XL,  02. 

The  (’hristiaii  Monitor,  03. 

'I'he  Christian  'I’reasury,  03. 

'Ihe  Snndav  Magazine,  03. 

(iood  Words,  03. 

Christian  Work,  03. 

'flu'  Children’s  Friend,  03. 

'I  deological  Works  of  Kev.  J.  H. 

Hinton,  M..\.,  A'ol.  ATI.,  fM. 
Gems  of 'riiought  for  Livery  Day 
in  the  Year,  IH. 

Life’s  Liverlasting  ATetorv.  By 
Kev.  W.  K.  ALiore,  M.A.,  01. 
Litth*  Harry’s  'f roubles,  01. 
Lyntonville,  01. 

(iiildren  of  ('loverley,  01. 

I'l'rn'.s  Hollow,  tM. 

.Alfred  Hagart’s  Household.  By 
Alexander  Smith,  170. 
Hietionary  of  Noted  Names  of 
Fietion.  Bv  W.  A.  A\'hee]er. 
M..V.,  180. 

lectures  on  Sculpture.  By  John 
I'laxman,  Lisq.,  ll.A.,  18*0. 

'file  Conflict  of  Good  and  INil 
in  Our  Day.  By  Rev.  F.  D, 
Maurice.  M.A.,  181. 

,  Apologetic  liecturcson  the  Funda- 
mental  'fruths  of  Christianity.. 
By  Carl  birnst  Luthnrdt,  183. 
l.ove.  A  Selection  from  the  Best 
iknt.s,  183. 

'Lho  NT  w  'rcstament.  Illustrated. 
ITlited  bv  Fdward  Churton. 
M.A..  ISl! 

<'>rg.unzcd  Christianity,  183. 
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Our  Rook  Club,  continued. 

'riie  Kings  of  Society.  Ry  Kev. 
Win.  Anderson,  18o. 

Dailj'  Rible  Illustrations.  Ry  Dr. 
Kitto.  New  Edition,  185.*^ 

Th(‘ology  and  Rife.  Ry  IR  H. 
Pliimptre,  M.A.,  180. 

(’hrist,  the  laght  of  the  World. 
Rv  C.  J.  Vuughan,  D.l).,  187. 

Christian  Truthfulness.  Ry  Josiah 
Viney,  187. 

The  Angel’s  Song.  Ry  Thomas 
Guthrie,  1).J).,  188. 

Jehovah’s  Jewels.  Ry  Rev  John 
JiCechman,  LL.J).,  188. 

Domestic  Pictures  and  Tales.  Ry 
Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty,  188. 

Stories  told  to  a  Child,  188. 

“  Is  it  Possible  to  Make  the  Rest  of 
Roth  Worlds  ?  ”  Ry  T.  Rinney.  | 
J^Tfteenth  Pldition,  272. 

Studies  for  Sunday  Evening.  Ry 
liOrd  Kin  loch,  271. 

Two  New  Years’  Days,  \’c.  Ry 
G.  l‘i.  Sargent,  271. 

Doctor  Kemp,  27-1. 

Science  and  Christian  Tliought. 
Ry  Jolin  Duns,  D.D.,  27">. 

hA*hoesofA])ostolic  Teaching.  Ry  j 
Kev.  Tk  Riekerstetli,  270.  j 

JCxpositions  on  the  Papist  les  of  tlie 
New  Testament.  RyCliarlesD.  | 
Marslon,  M.A.,  277. 

Illustrative  Gatherings  for  Preach¬ 
ers.  Ry  Kev.  G.  S.  Rower,  277. 

'I’he  Praise  Rook.  Ry  Win.  Keid, 
M.A.,  277. 

’I’lic  Lyra  (’onsolationis,  278. 

'I’he  Voice  of  (diristian  Life,  in  | 
Song.  Second  J'dition,  278. 

Aidis  Wright’s,  “  'fhe  Rible  Word- 
Book,”  801. 

Ellis’s  “  Future  of  the  Human  ' 
Race,”  .801. 

Every-Day  Le.ssons.  Ry  “Old 
Humphrey,”  .802. 

Sketches  from  My  Note-Book.  Ry 
“  Old  Humphrey,”  .802. 

Eastward.  Rv  Norman  Maclcod, 
D.D.,  .8(>2. 

Winifred  Ri  itram.  Ry  the  Au-  j 
thor  of  “  The  Sehiin’bcrg-Colta 
Family,”  30-8. 

Swiss  Pictures.  dOO. 


Our  Rook  Ci.rn,  enntinued. 

The  Handbook  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture.  Ry  Joseph  .Vngus,  1 ).!)., 
•iOO. 

Ri  auties  and  Wonders  of  Vegetable 
J.ife,  dlE. 

Memoir  of  George  Wilson,  M.D. 

Ry  his  Sister,  d87. 

The  (ontributions  of  (LQ.  Ry 
Jane  'I’aylor,  5.87. 

Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Rook 
of  Job.  Ry  1'.  Delitzsch,  .'i.88. 
Rihlical  (ommentary  on  the 
Rooks  of  Samuel.  Rv  C.  !'.  K«’il, 
D.D.,  and  F.  Delii/sch,  D.D., 

A  Critical  ami  Kxegetical  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Rook  of  Exodus. 
Rv  James  G.  Murphv,  Jd..!)., 
581). 

Scenes  and  Characters  in  a  Scot¬ 
tish  Pastorate.  Ry  Kev.  J.  K. 
^I ‘Garth,  D.D., 

Home  in  tlu‘  Holy  liUnd.  Ry  Mrs. 
I'inii,  .VIO. 

Vermont  Vale.  Rv  .Maud  Jeaniii' 
f'ranc,  510. 

'file  Prayer  that  Teaches  to  Pray. 

Ry  Kev. Marcus  I  )ods,  M.A.,51 1 . 
The  World-Wide  Want,  oW. 

'file  Kings  and  (Rieens  of  I'.ngland, 
.711. 

.\unt  Judy’s  Magatcine,  .7-11. 

Priest  hood,  On  the  Monks  and  the,  .7. 

Pilgrimage,  On  going  on,  .7,  0. 

Picture  of  an  Old  I’rcnch  I’armyard 
and  House,  22. 

- of  an  Old  I'renchman,  2.8. 

Pelele,  or  Lip-ring,  'fhe,  .70. 

I’raise,  Augustine  on,  88. 

Pusey’s,  Dr.,  “  Eirenicon,”  77. 

Papacy  and  J*rotestantisrn  —  “  not 
much  difference  between  u.«i,”  77, 
78. 

Pestalozzi  visits  Zeller’s  I'.stablivh- 
ment  at  Reuggen,  102. 

Protestant  Sisterhoods,  111. 

Parable,  A,  117. 

Psalms,  Historical  Assoeialioiib  of 
the  Rook  of,  178. 

Puzzlc-Rox,  \  Human,  10b. 

Pillory,  A  Man  in  the,  202. 

Poet,  The  Education  of  the,  217. 
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1‘risonor,  Visitin"  the,  22.1. 

- How  we  Deal  with,  22(5. 

— —  \  Female  elearly  Wronged, 
227. 

- 'rreatment  of  Infant,  22f^,  229. 

- Poet,  The,  2U3. 

Fanl,  St.,  Finney  on,  242. 

- The  Kpie  of  the  Church,  243. 

- (’harueterized,  243,  244. 

- Unaeeountablcncss  of,  245. 

- 1 1  is  Life,  247. 

- His  Conversion,  24S. 

Protestantism,  The  Instincts  of,  200. 
Pnj)acy  “  The  Society  ”),  2(58. 

- Slust  be  Chief  -Magistrate,  The, 

270. 

- Hatred  and  Abhorrence  of,  271. 

Problem  of  the  Cniverse?  Does  Love 
Kxplain  the,  311. 

Pictorial  Saeritiee  ceased,  313. 

I'opish  Priests,  325. 

- decline  to  Interfere  with  Hea¬ 
then  (’ustoms,  326. 
l*olvnesian  Constitution,  Festival  of 
a*  329.  330. 

Priests  of  the  Pencil,  377. 

“  Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking,” 
447. 

Pain,  'fhe  Theology  and  Mystery  of, 
458. 

Pain  and  Love,  471. 

POKTKY. 

Poetry,  Panuier  of,  519. 

“  .\rT  thou  weary,”  (54,  65. 

“  (’hristian!  dost  thou  ier  them  ?  ” 
65,  66. 

Thomas,  Dr. : — 

“  For  all  the  great  men  who  are 
^one,”  67. 

“Aid  us  to  search  thy  Scriptures, 
Lord.”  68 
Watts:— 

“  Sing  to  the  Lord  that  built 
the  skies,”  72. 

Alford,  Henry  : — 

Fragments,  116,  117,  118. 

A  AValk  in  a  Churchyard,  1 1 8, 
119.120,121. 

The  (Yoss  bv  the  Wavside,  121. 
A  Doubt.  121,  122. 

The  -\ncicnt  Man.  122,  123. 
Hymn  to  the  Sun,  123,  124. 
Hymn  to  the  Sea,  124,  125. 
Lady  Mary,  125,  126. 


Poetry,  continued. 

To  a  Moonbeam  by  our  own 
Fireside,  126,  127.* 

George  Herbert : — 

“  Oh  tliat  1  knew  how  all  thy 
lights  combine !  ”  143. 

Capern  : — 

Under  the  Snow,  169. 

Joy  to  the  Peasant!  176. 
Murmur  Xot,  170. 

Mv  lletreat,  170. 

M’al  pole,  Horace : — 

Verses  to  Mary  Ferry,  194,  195. 
Mary  Berry : — 

Ke joinder  to  Horace  AValpolc, 
195. 

Lord  Houghton  : — 

I  To  the  Memor)*  of  Agnes  and 
I  Mary  Berry,  209,  210. 

I  Sir  Buhver  Lytton  : — 

The  Oread’s  Son,  215,  21(5,  217, 
218,  219,  220,  221. 

Death  and  Sisyplms,  222,  223. 
The  Secret  5Vay,  223,  224. 
Lines,  by  a  Prisoner,  on  Prayer, 
233. 

Browning,  Robert  (quoted),  210. 

An  P'pigram,  254. 

Coleridge’s  I)evit\s  Thoughts  (quoted), 
255. 

Hogg,  James : — 

The  Queen’s  AVake  (quoted), 
337-338. 

“  Glen-Avin,”  341. 

Loch  Lomond,  342. 

Ben  Macduich,  342. 

'Phe  Decay  of  Superstition, 

;  343. 

Influence  of  the  Wonderful, 
343. 

I  Shakspeare  (quoted),  351. 

I  AVordsworth  (quoted),  370. 
i  Rogers,  Samuel  (quoted),  383. 
Herbert,  George  (quotea),  435. 
Keble,  John : — 

Reason,  Faith,  and  I>ove,  435, 

436. 

Matthew  at  the  Receipt  of  Cus¬ 
tom,  437. 

“  Lord,  what  shall  this  man  do?” 

437,  438. 

On  the  Infancy  of  Judas,  441. 
Robert  Leighton  : — 

The  Medicine  of  .V;t,  521. 
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Poetry,  continued. 

The  Scotchmiui’s  Farewell  to 
England,  521. 

A  Hand-Book,  522. 

York  Minster,  522. 

The  Relatedness  of  Human  Life 
around  Man,  523. 

Our  New-Born,  524. 

“  Let  us  Rejoice  that  we  are 
Poor,”  524. 

The  Author  of  “  Angel  Visits.” 

“  Non  Sine  Lumine,”  526. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  : — 

Before  the  llaiii,  527. 

Murder  Done,  528. 

'I'he  I’nforgiven,  528. 

Tiger- Lilies,  528. 

December,  1863,  520. 

The  Moorland,  530. 

William  'I'idd  Matson  : — 

An  Old  Church  Legend,  531. 
Differing  Ages — Differing  Du¬ 
ties,  532. 

TheC’onfession  and  the  Rapture, 
533. 

The  Blessed  Life,  534. 

“  Queen  Quietude,”  451. 


Relativity  of  Human  Knowledge. — 
Hamilton  and  McCosh  ui>od  the, 
353,  355. 

;  Raphael  JSanti,  his  Life  and  Works, 
(reviewed),  365. 

- and  Michael  Angelo,  365,  366. 

- his  “Michael  andtlie  Dratrou,” 

366. 

— -  Cultui'e  necessary  to  the  aj)pre- 
ciation  of,  367. 

• —  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  upon, 

367. 

- and  the  Umbrian  School  of 

Painting,  369. 

- in  Florence  and  Rome,  371, 

373. 

- and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  375, 

376. 

- Account  of  his  Clreatest  Paint¬ 
ings,  378,  370. 

- -  His  “  Tran.shguralion,’*  381 

- Death  of,  382. 

- The  Mozart  of  Painting,  383. 

- His  Remarkable  Letter  to 

Count  Ca.stiglione,  385. 

Rome,  Has  she  been  the  Civilizer  of 
Nations  ?  411. 

- Pictures  of  Modern,  415,  416. 

- The  Modern  Papacy,  410. 

- its  Prisons,  421. 

Recent  Works  on  Christology. — The 
Incarnation,  401. 

Robert  Leighton’s  Poems,  520. 

Shejdierd  Kings,  Manethu  on  the 
Hykshos  or,  35. 

- •*  Race,  1  )ate  of  the  Expulsion  of, 

41. 

Six  Months  among  the  Charities  of 
Europe  (reviewed),  05. 

Sects,  Dr.  Irons  on  the,  141,  142. 
Scripture  Critics,  143,  144. 

Sea-piece,  A,  167. 

Stanley’s  Lectures  on  the  Jewuli 
C’hurch,  171. 

- Dean,  Style,  171. 

- Dean,  The  Gold.smitli  of  Judea, 

172. 

Solomon,  The  Age  of,  177. 

Sixth  Work,  The  (reviewed),  225. 
Shadows  of  the  Row,  The,  251. 

“  Society,”  The  Meaning  of,  266. 

“  Society  ”  and  the  I'apacy,  357. 

I  Sea-caves,  Pictures  of,  305,  30G,  397. 


Rome,  The  Sack  of,  Extract  from, 
o. 

Relics,  On  the  Worship  of,  8. 

Reason,  The  Mortification  of  the, 
18. 

Reign  of  Terror,  The,  25. 

Revolution,  French  Womanhood  of 
the,  26. 

- France  during  the,  28,  20. 

Rats,  Humorous,  52. 

Ruins  of  Zumbo,  57. 

Rauhe  Haus,  The,  00,  100. 

Redemption  Establishment,  Count 
von  der  Recke’s,  100. 

Recke,  Count  von  der,  100,  101.^ 

Race-marks?  Are  there  any,  135. 

Reformations,  Remarkable,  231,  232, 
233. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  256. 

- Contrast  between  Fielding,  and 

258. 

- Printing-Office,  259. 

Rome,  Arrogant  Claims  for,  269.  ^ 

Register,  An  Old  Parish,  285. 

Itccent  Missionary  Literature,  315.  i 
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Silent  French  Saint,  A,  443. 

“  Sorrow  is  Man's  Capacity  for  the 
Supernatural,”  459. 

“  Sutterinjf  ari&inp  from  Doubt  of 
Kijrht,”  4(;i. 

“  SuinmcT  in  Skye,”  Alexander 
Smith's,  481 . 

Sj)eneer's,  lector,  Parndoy  535. 
Somerville's,  Mr.,  IJroSy  535. 

Terror,  'riic  Uei^n  of,  ‘J5. 

'I'raveller’s  Talc,  A,  48. 

- Wonders,  59. 

The  Gipsies,  128. 

'riic  lleavcnlv  Father  (reviewed), 
148. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  (reviewed), 
148. 

The  old  IJooksellers  (reviewed),  251. 
Tournament,  The  Metajdiysical,  347. 
Tin  ker's  (Abraham),  “  Man  in  search 
of  himself”  referred  to,  352. 
“Tablet,”  Extraordinary  Extract 
from,  380. 

3'lie  'fheolog-v  and  Mystery  of  Pain, 
458. 

'rhomas  Goodwin,  The  Works  of, 
472. 

'fhe  Island  of  Graves,  483. 

'fbe  Second  Sijj^lit  in  Skye,  487. 

'fhe  Person  of  Christ,  493. 

The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus,  ,709. 

Tin*  Date  of  St.  Paul’s  Conversion, 
515. 

Valde's,  Juaii  de,  Life  and  Writings 
(reviewed),  1. 

- his  Birth  and  Pai'cntage,  2. 

-  Fernando  dc,  1,  2. 

-  Juan  de,  his  friends,  Erasmus 

and  Peter  Martyr,  3. 

- the  Ileretie,  7. 

-  on  the  Monks  and  the  Priest¬ 
hood,  5. 

-  on  going  on  Pilgrimage,  5. 

- -  on  I'xtreme  I’nction,  cS:e.,  8. 

-  on  praising  God,  by  building 

('hurcbes,  7. 

-  on  the  Worship  of  Relics,  8. 

-  at  \anles,  10. 

-  friendship  with  Giulia  de 

Gonzaga  Colonna,  11. 

Voltaire  and  his  Divine  Emilia,  30, 
Vermeil,  M.  and  M.  Coquerel,  110. 


Vicarious  Sacrifice,  the  (reviewed), 
303. 

-  Unworthy  passages  in  the  book, 

305. 

What  is  a  Hvmn  ?  G2. 
Watts-and-AVater,  70. 

-  Keble,  on,  71. 

- the  Ambrose  of  Protestantism, 

73. 

Wurtz,  Old  Jacob,  109. 

Wanted,  a  Living  E'aith,  113. 
AVayside  AVarblcs  (reviewed),  162. 
AValpole  (Horace),  and  Mary  Ben*y 
195. 

-  “  Two  Wives,”  196. 

-  Letters  to  Marj’  Berry  on  Dar¬ 
win’s**  Botanic  Garden,”  196,  7. 
-  meets  Goldsmith  and  Johnson, 

198. 

-  Kindness  to  the  Berrys,  198, 9. 

-  Opinion  of  his  Own  (’haraeter, 

199. 

Wellington,  The  Duke  of,  203. 
Welsh,  Life  of  John  (reviewed), 
279. 

AVelsh,  John,  his  Birth  and  Paren¬ 
tage,  280. 

-  I'.dueation,  281. 

-  at  Selkirk,  and  Kircudbright, 

282. 

-  marries  J-3izabeth  Knox,  283. 

-  Habits  of  Prayer,  2S3,  284. 

-  at  Ayr.  286. 

-  lntluer.ee  and  Usefulness  at 

Ayr,  287. 

-  a  Prophet,  288. 

-  terms  with  the  King,  288. 

-  last  Sermon  in  Ayr,  290. 

- a  Prisoner  in  Blackness,  291. 

AVelsh  (John),  Kindness  of  Lady  Cul- 
ross  to,  291. 

- his  Trial,  292. 

-  his  Letter  to  Lilias  Grahame, 

293,  295. 

- Sentence  and  Perpetual  Ban- 

“  ishment  of,  296. 

-  his  Exile,  and  his  People's 

Love,  297. 

- Wanderings,  298. 

-  and  the  Popish  P'riar,  299. 

- at  Xerae,  300. 

- before  Louis  XIII.,  301. 

-  Mrs.,  and  James  1.,  301,  302. 
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Widow  Strauj<ulation,  Attempts  to  What  Underlies  the  Words  of  Jesus  ? 

prevent,  326.  601. 

AVylie,  The  Awakeninjj  of  Italy  (re-  WTlliam  Tidd  Matson,  530. 
viewed^,  405. 

W^orks  or  Thomas  Goodwin,  The,  Zambesi,  The,  47. 

472.  Zamba,  Ruined  Temple  of,  56,  57. 

Zeller,  Father,  101,  102. 
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